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It ought not to be a matter of surprise to any 
one that the following pages should be de- 
dicated to you. They contain, indeed, much 
whiqh I do not expect that you will approve ; 
they assert some positions, which, perhaps, no 
arguments of mine may be adequate to esta* 
blish fully in your opinion, and they are liable 
to just censure for many defects of which I am 
myself not unconscious, and which it may re- 
quire a candid, or even a friendly eye, to over- 
look. But) inasmuch as the arguments, which 
you may not think to be sufficiently conclu- 
sive, are upon subjects whereof doubts may 
well be entertained,— and inasmuch as the 
faults, which cannot escape your observation, 
are rather in the style and method of these 
Essays, than in their moral tendency or reason- 
ing, — above all, inasmuch as they effectually 
maintain, to the best of the author's ability, tfie 
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gmit funid ametttal ptiriciplea df morality «m1 
reKgioh, dgjBtihst the iftfidel, the bigot, the mys- 
tic, and the trifler in philosophy, I know of no 
person to whose patronage this volume cart with 
greater propriety be recomiiiended thatt to 
yours ; because I am satisfied that its merits and 
motives, such as they are, could not be more 
warmly appreciatedi nor its faults, such as they 
are, be more easily pardoned by another. 

I, therefQrej 4o not hesitate to prefix your 
name to these sheets, soliciting for them that 
perusal which cannot but be candid and care- 
ful, and claiming for them that patronage 
which cannot but be proportioned to their de- 
serts. From those, indeed, whose fastidious 
indolence disdains the labour of abstruse in- 
vestigation, and who, without deliberation, ven- 
ture to decide upon the most difficult questions, 
—from the indolentf the self-opinioned, and 
the captious^ — I could expect only censure of 
the following work ; were not the task of cri- 
tical examination pressed upon some candid 
and competent judge, to whose opinion igno- 
rance must defer, and petulance submit. To 
you, Sir j I therefore dedicate these sheets, con- 
vinced that, should they have the good fortune 
to obtain your approbation, they cannot fail of 
a favourable reception from the public ; at least, 
that they will receive a strict and fair exami- 
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2i»tiQ0 ; nnd that no unmeritejd or bastv; c^q- 
sums will be hazarded agaii^y^t a wprk, towards^ 
which yott shall have extended that jv^j: 
!PA.TRONA6£, which alooe 13 solicited by the 
author) or can with propriety be expected from 
J)r. O'Brien. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 
With much respect and esteem. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



November, 1837. 
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PREFACE TO THE READER. 



I Giv£ this book to the public, not without aojx^ 
doubts, of the reception which it will meeti yet 
not without encouragement when I consider thie 
cause, to which chiefly, even if it shall prove 
unsuccessful, its fc^ilure may, I think, be attri- 
buted. J should not, even if the time were now 
arrived when such complaints might be just, 
inveigh against the malignity of critics, or add 
mine to the multitude of pens which have been 
employed in deploring thue ignorance, and the bad 
taste of readers : censures^ such as these, I wpul^ 
leave ibr some other historian to record, having 
observedl that they fall with a peculiarly ill gracjp 
from neglected authors. But, with the utmost 
deference for the judgment of an enlightened 
public, I may be permitted to express some apw 
prehensions, lest, among the numerous defects of 
the following work, its slight merits may be over- 
looked^ 1^» careless readers, upon a hasty perusaL 
Nothing, however, can be more unfair, thaqi 
to judge of the general force of an argument. 
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without the Mlest examinattoii of all - ii» ^arts. 
in cFiticizing works of taste, we amy often form^ 
tolerably eorreet estimate of their merite ihrni-a 
partial survey. A few stanzas, selected at ran- 
dom from a poem, may be sufficient to satisfy w, 
whether the author is, or is not, a master o^ his 
art ; and from one or two strokes in the comer of 
a drawing, we may, without further examhia- 
tion, be enabled to form some estimate of^the ar-^ 
tist's genius, and of the execution of the wb€de 
piece. But, when an argumentatire treatise is to 
be considered, we must proceed more leiearieAy to 
applaud, or to condemn; we must pursue ^in- 
vestigations with greater minutenesii than mUgtit 
enable us to pronounce upon the merits of the 
painting or the verse ; since, if these offend or 
please, no reasonings can, in genera), materially 
affect our first impressions, though mature re- 
jSectioB will often convince us of the trtuk qfpr^ 
p>6Ui(msy which, upon a hasty glance, may hare 
seined absurd enough even to confute%the system 
into which they could be admitted. 

From all, therefore, who may find in the en- 
suing sheets some opinion whicli they are inclined 
thus promptly to disapprove, the author claims a 
patient hearing, ex debito justiticej not as a boon. 
They must be patient towards him if they would be 
just, and must either run some risk of disappoint* 
ment from a misapplication of labour, or at onc^ 
resign the ardour of science, and the love of 
trutii. 
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^ ./These maximfl^ hoiv^ey^r tevere theymByhe 
feitnd ia applieatton ta tbe following Essays, ate 
in^ertlieless iosisted on as the rules of duty, rather 
tJi^n as the measure of indulgence, which the in- 
gi^miQW reader will observe. Some claims may, 
indeed, be made upon his indulgence, but only 
fof vmial faults that do not impair the condusiye* 
Iie$s:t9f the author's reasoning, towards which, it 
iiS:i^eOTely washed, that the reader will exercise 
Ijde saoM strict and jealous inquisition, with which 
it was exaioioed before publication* 
> > Uavii^ presumed, in this plain manner, to 
remind cabers of their duty, I must now assure 
tb^Ba, that it may not be imputed to want of anx- 
iety, or diligence, if I have foiled in performing my 
part of the social compact betwe^i author and 
reader. Much pains have been taken to facilitate 
the progress of those, who shall honour the £>!• 
lowing Essays with a perusal, and who are expeefi- 
ed to compare attentively the several parts of the 
argument, in order to perceive their connexi^n^ 
upon which, rather than upon any single point, 
its force chiefly depends. In order to exhibit the 
several leading inferences within a small compas^^ 
an edphabetical index to the principal mattes 
has been appended to the work, and a table of 
GOdtents has been prefixed to each sepait^ trea- 
tise. I have also endeavoured to connect, l^ 
frequent references, those pohoits which mutually 
afford light to each other, but which were neces- 
sarily scattered through the book ; and it is hoped, 
that, from the accuracy with which this part of the 
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wmic has. been executed)^ much unnecessairy length 
and tedious repetition have been avoided, without 
los9 of perspicuity. With the same intention o£wh 
sisting the reader, I have reserved for examination 
in the notes, and in some parts of the appendix;, 
such objections as appeared to me to be not unde^r 
serving of notice, but which could not without 
perplexity have been minutely considered in the 
body of the a^ument In short, to svm up. my 
defence, I trust I have not, in any instance^ trir 
fled with my reader's patience and understand^ 
ii^gi hy the advancement of exaggerations or so* 
phistries, the fallacy of which I may be suspected^ 
to have perceived myself* I have studied to be 
souiid, rather than ingenious in argument) and 
have aimed ooore at candour, than at persuasion. 
Although, by the long settled custom of au- 
thors, and by all the rules for the composition of 
prefaces, it seems, that, according to the establish- 
e4 practice upon such occasions, I should here 
apprise the reader of his insignificance, — ^assuring 
him that the work which is introduced to his notice, 
and for which a studicms and attentive examination 
is claimed, was written to fill up tlie vacuity of idle 
hours, or to dissipate the weariness of having no<* 
thing to do ; that it was thrust upon th^ public with- 
out revision, correction, or care i and that, like other 
follies, it was undertaken at the solicitation qf 
some fici^ads, begun; continued, and ended, dicing 
the . course of a few rainy days, when the anthox; 
wa? in,tbe country, or while recovering from a fit 
o£ the vapours, or as the medium of J^^byQnding 
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His iHind from its more serioas avocations of raral 
sports, or of a wintered residence in town ; — al- 
though ibe estabKshed laws and ceremonies of 
style forbid, yet truth, as well as courtesy, com- 
pels the author to adopt a different mode of re- 
commending himself to notice. For many of its 
faults, — of which, without leisure certainly, perhaps 
without ability to correct them, he is fully aware, — 
he can offer no better apology than that, by far 
the greater part of these Essays having been writ- 
ten many years ago, when the subjects of which 
they treat occupied a greater share of his atten- 
tion than can now be spared from other duties 
and engagements, he finds himself deprived of the 
opportunity to make such improvements in the 
style and method of the work, as a more corrected, 
at least a more experienced judgment, might dic- 
tate. Homeliness, or even harshness, of illustra- 
tion, he has pot laboured to refine, where it 
seemed sufficiently to make his meaning clear ; 
boldness of inference, which could not easily (per- 
haps even honestly) be qualified, and pls^inness of 
censure, which appeared to him to be deserved, 
he has not expunged upon revision of his almost 
forgotten manuscript ; and, upon the slightest ex- 
amination, it will be evident, that, — even at the 
risk of committing himself by the advancement of 
unequivocal opinions, in which opposition must 
be fairly met, and which supply no subtle recesses^ 
or dark avenues, by which a pertinent objection 
maybe evaded, — he has, perhaps unwisely, ne- 
glected to employ that craft of authorship, by 
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whioh the eredit of l^arhing and profound thou^jltt 
may be obtained without capital ; — 

" Qua verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera." 

For such defects as these— the errors of a candid, 
rather than an experienced writer, — the critic 
will assuredly not search in vain ; nor perhaps, 
will readily admit the plea, of want of leisure to 
amend them, as a sufficient excuse for their ap- 
pearance. But, if any defect shall be detected in 
the main reasoning of this volume, no apology 
can fairly be offered or received for that, which 
is by the author fearlessly acknowledged to be 
not only the result of first impressions, and of 
early diligence, but the substance also of second 
opinions, and the approved conviction of his 
maturer judgment. 

In the third Essay, to which all the other spe- 
culations of this volume are intended to be ancil- 
lary, the reader will observe, that the main argu- 
ment, which pervades its different parts, has occa- 
sionally been varied in the manner of expression, 
and in the matter of its premises, and has also been 
somewhat modified in the connexion of its mem- 
bers, while it has continued substantially the same. 
And, it is hoped, that this variety of form will not 
be deemed an objection ; although by each in- 
dividual the force of any reasoning is more sen^ 
sibly perceived in one form than in another* For, 
as almost every one has a peculiar turn of mind, 
so there must be some particular mode of rational ^ 
insinuation, which will gain the readiest access, 
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an^itbd aaofit oordially enttrUlned. Thesamfe 
reasoning will produce various degrees of conyic^ 
tion in different persons, and that, which may 
haye but little effect upon one of a singular, al- 
though perhaps a just way of thinking, may, upon 
the lopg run, prove the most generally useful. To 
affirm, indeed, that no assertions are made, nor 
proofs adduced, which did not, to the author at 
leasts appear incontrovertible, were no vain parade 
of superfluous candour ; yet even he is conscious 
of iBt peculiar conclusiveness in one or two parts of 
thsit third Essay. And the reader is informed, that 
he may expect nothing more potentially argu- 
mentative in the ensuing volume, than he will find 
from p. 10<5 to 150 inclusive, with some of the 
incident, and following notes. But, he will re- 
member, that this is but the opinion of the worst 
possible judge, whom the author could have apj- 
pointed to form an estimate of his reasonings. 

Originality is the character, which is, in gene- 
ral, most highly rated by all sorts of writers, and 
therefore, perhaps, it is that which is oftenest 
claimed by them. Whethei* this desire to obtain 
distinction by singularity be radically vicious, 
or, like most other vices, the perversion of a 
salutary and honorable principle of action, cer- 
tain it is, that no grade of authors has been 
wholly unswayed by its influence. The wri- 
ter of the following Essays pretends not to any 
singular exemption from vanities which are al- 
mdst universal, and even were he, without expla- 
natloh^ or preamble, to direct the reader's atten- 



tion tothe not^lfoitii of the argameM TreartiM 
III.V he might) pi^haps, plead in his defehoe the 
example of all his predecessors, in an uninterrapt- 
ed series, from the fathers of philosophy, down to 
himself the humblest of their disciples. ; But far 
different :from ostentation, or a. propensity to selfi- 
praise, is the motive which compels him, thus unt- 
willingly, to advert tothe point, upon wiiich he rests 
a hope, that the present volume may not be wholly 
unacceptable or without advantage to the public. 
There is, however, another trait, upon which 
he Can found a more gratifyiiig, if notaibetteir^ 
claim to some originality. Having. observed^ that 
many of those works, which have been eoinposed 
in defence of the Christian &ith, abound with 
much virulent, and in bis opinion exceedingly 
unjust attacks, up<m thom, and their writings^ 
who have been principal leaders of fhe opposite 
opinions, he has been careful to avoid the use of 
such weapons, which, in a contest of argument, 
are equally ungenerous and absurd. What can be 
greater prejudice than to deny to Shaftesbury, 
to BoLiNOBROKE, to HoBB£&, and others, whose 
names are not inferior to the most distinguished 
ornaments of the age in which they lived, the cre- 
dit of a small portion of sense ? What can be more 
disgusting to a reasonable and impartial mind, than 
the effrontery of joining such cliaracters a.s these, 
in an indiscriminating ensure with ihe common 
herd of libertines and jesters, persons of little 
education, and of the vulgarest notions and pur- 
suits, of whom the sect is mainly composed ? But, 
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above all those powerful opponents of revelation, — 
in acateness of intellect, — in persevering indus- 
try, — in unimpeachable integrity of morals, — and 
in a rich, and varied store, of extensive and valu- 
able learning, — ^must be accounted Mr. Humk, the 
oracle of the sceptics, and the most indefatigable, 
and able adversary, whom the enemy of mankind 
could have employed against religion. If, indeed, 
the author shall have succeeded in his attempt, 
not to extort by false ridicule, but, by a fair course 
of reasoning, to deduce,* from the principles of this 
subtle metaphysician, a new defence of religion, 
natural and revealed;> he will flatter himself, that 
he has achieved something better than is usually the 
produce of a few leisure hours ; and he trusts that, 
in such an undertaking, even moderate success 
will be no weak apology for many faults, and no 
mean recommendation of the book, which he now 
with confidence, yet humbly, submits to the judg- 
ment, as well as to the candour, of the public. 
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ESSAY I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOINDATION OF MORALS 

IN liLTIAN NATURE. 

The general feeling of disapprobation witk which 
protracted discussions are received, especially when 
they partake of a metaphysical character, seems to be 
one of the most reasonable prejudices which are en- 
tertained by the unlearned. Indeed whoever reflects 
upon the number of eminent writers who, for more 
than a century^ have kept up the various controversies 
respecting the philosophy of the mind, and then in- 
quires what real substantial benefit or mere literary 
acquisition has resulted, or is ever likely to result, 
from the prosecution of such subjects, will probably 
conclude, that the misdirected zeal of these enthu- 
siasts for fantastic speculation ought not to be less 
carefully avoided than the most brutish neglect of 
practical science. 

To discuss minutely all the different theories of 
mental phenomena would be the drudgery of a long 

B 
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life, and he who had perseveringly pursued the task 
of examining them, would probably find himself, at 
its completion, a hoary student without any opinion 

of his own; not merely doubtful upon one or two 
minor points, or even vacillating between many dif- 
ferent systems, but utterly confounded and bewildered 
among them. 

What clouds of sophistry have been raised about 
the doctrine of abstraction? How interminably 
have the reasonings about the original springs of 
every mental process been prolonged, and into how 
many unintelligible distinctions have the questions 
been split concerning the existence and the nature 
of moral and intellectual principles in the human 
mind ? These, and many other similar speculations 
have been totally beaten into atoms by the dint of sys- . 
tematizing, and the obvious perceptions of sound rea- 
son have been obsctfred by the mist of contradictory 
surmises and tenebriferous illustrations, insomuch that 
a discreet person will now scarcely presume even to 
state what are the points to be considered, but rather 
avoid the subject altogether. Dr. Paley, indeed, 
attempted to join the several disputants at issue re- 
specting the question of a moral instinct ; and the 
wretched failure of that judicious reasoner should be 
a warning to us. He was told, that the opinions which 
he ascribed to his adversaries, " had been loudly and 
repeatedly disavowed**^ by a large portion of them, 
and that he had vainly essayed " to reduce to a single 



* Dugald: Stewart's Lectures. 
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edtemative** a nnmbev of ** subtle st/gtems*' and fic- 
titious refinements, which were not more opposed to 
his substantial views than they were contradictory 
in themselves : in fact, he met, as he merited, the fate 
of a quack who ignorantly attempted the application 
of intelligible reasoning to a metaphysical discussion, 
while he should either have heartily joined the com- 
pany of moral philosophers, comparing together all 
their mystical conceits, and' puzzling his readers and 
himself, or adhered strictly to plain common sense, 
leaving the philosophers in undisturbed possession of 
their bauble. Neither of these he did ; but unwisely 
touehing (and he touched very tenderly)^ upon the 

^ In a late discourse from the pen of a universal genius, the 
noble author observes, that " in Dr. Paley's works not the least 
allusion is made to the^ argument here stated," (it is one of those 
arguments which are intended only for philosophers,) << although 
it is the foundation of the whole of natural theology. Not only 
does this author (Dr. Paley) leave entirely untouched the argu- 
ment a priori^ (as it is called,) and also all the inductive argu- 
ments derived from the phenomena of mind, but he does not even 
advert to the argument upon which the inference of design must 
of necessity rest, that design which is the whole subject of hk 
book. Nothing can more evince his distaste or incapacity for 
metaphysical researches. As to the fundamental doctrine of causa- 
tion, not the least allusion is made to it in any of his writings, even 
in his moral philosophy." For our part we have admired Paley 
chiefly for the tact and power which enabled him to avoid aU me- 
taphysical difficulties, not by evasion, but by preventing the possi- 
bility of their occurrence. Whether this arose from incapacity 
or design, seems 6f no importance. But we feel that in his inca;- 
pacity, if to such we must refer the perfection of reasoning, he was 
peculiarly felicitous, and that he is more to be envied for that 
firah, than other justly celebrated men for their perfections. 

b2 
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metaphysical part of his subject, which was extraneous 
and unnecessary to the establishment of his system, 
he gave occasion to an outcry against a work, which, 
with all its faults, is, by far the most useful, ele- 
gant, and perspicuous treatise upon morality to which 
we can direct the practical student. 

Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Hutchinson, who had at 
an earlier period embraced a different view of the * 
subject, might, indeed, have set the question at rest, 
but that the former seems to have seldom penetrated 
beyond superficial views, even when by chance he 
had struck in upon a happy vein ; and the latter could 
not sufficiently resist the common infatuation of a 
theorist, to refine and formalize his discoveries at the 
expense of their utility and substance — to spin out 
plain and practical reflections into worthless, specula- 
tive trifles — and thus, from the most simple thoughts, 

to fabricate a subtle system, a /x€ya KaKOVy of intrica- 
cies and abstractions, though at the risk of being 
himself entangled and lost in the labyrinth of his 
own making. Hence the distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary qualities, which was by many 
of his cotemporaries believed to appertain to sen- 
sible objects, was forced headlong into his theory of 
moral actions,* ad captandum volgU which may here 
be rendered, to attract the attention of the rabble of 
moral philosophers ; and hence also the senseless alge- 
bra, by which he divides and multiplies his desires and 
appetites, extracts the square root of a virtue, or trisects 
a vice; — preposterous affectations of science which must 

I W M ■ ■ , ■ .1 ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ 11 ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ I H I I I !■ ■ * 

^Hutchinson on the Passions^ p. t. 
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for ever attach a ludicrous colouring to his writings.' 
This pedantry of philosophizing has greatly perplexed 
the clearness of his luminous views, and the foolish 
minutice of his dry and dull distinctions quite bewil- 
der and disgust the general reader. Yet his book 
contained so much of really valuable matter, that the 
moral sciences have, since its publication, assumed au 
aspect entirely new. The old foundations of truths 
right reason^ the ^tness ofthingSi &c. as maintained by 
Woolaston, Dr. Cudworth, and others, were for a 
while exploded, and the sentiment of beauty^ the 
charms of virtue and honour^ with a long train of 
internal feelings and perceptions, supplied their place. 
These new springs of action were varied, and diversi- 
fied, and compounded, and pursued into so many di- 
varications by different authors, that no human wit 
could comprehend, or any memory retain the complex 
multiplicity of systems which the mania for sentimen- 
tal theories occasioned. The former principles were 
afterwards revived, and the subject became still more 
and more embroiled up to the present day, when, if 
we ask an accurate inquirer to which of those innu- 
merable systems he most inclines, he will generally 
reply, that he agrees not fully with any of them — that 
many are quite unintelligible — many of them per- 
fectly absurd — all of them difficult to digest — and 
that, distracted among the variety of contradictory 
hypotheses, he has not yet found leisure to frame one 
for himself. 

We are, therefore, venturing upon a very delicate 

*" Hutchinson's Inquiry, treatise 2, sec. 3. 
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topic ; but, it IS absolutely necessary by way of intro- 
duction to the principal subjects of these tracts, not 
indeed to add another to the numerous theories al- 
ready extant upon the subjefct, but simply to make 
some observations upon ihe foundation of morality in 
human nature ; and we entreat the reader candidly 
and favourably to receive them. From no contempt 
of authorities will we omit the minutest examination 
of a hundred systems, but from a thorough conviction 
that by such a method of proceeding we would only 
trifle with the reader's patience and our own. It can- 
not he the genuine but a depraved species of cu- 
riosity, which seeks to be acquainted with all the 
false and contradictory opinions that ever have pre- 
vailed. To know these, and be able to render unto 
every man his particular error, and his peculiar doubt, 
may be learning, but certainly it is not wisdom. We 
will, therefore, omit the disastrous catalogue ; and 
thus subtracting nine parts from the quantity of our 
matter, it is hoped the remaining tenth will be the 
more intelligible. 

Without pretending, therefore, to determine what 
may be the exact difference between right and^/i 
between expedient and conformable to reason and 
truth ; between a sentiment and a tendency ; a sense^ 
an instinct and instinctive notions ; between innate 
perceptions and principles of conscience^ &c. ; all of 
which phrases, so far from meaning the same things 
(as Dr. Paley has of most of them inconsiderately af- 
firmed,) seem rather, according to Mr. Stewart's opi- 
nion above quoted, to mean any thing, every thing, 
and nothirtgf I shall proceed to consider the subject 
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in a popular manner, and so far obly as it is con- 
nected with the purpose of this work. 

That whatever is natural indicates the will of the 
author ofnaturcy is an assertion so intelligible and 
incontestible, that methinks it would be a waste of 
time to employ definitions of such simple terms, or set 
about demonstrating the truth of the proposition. If 
any one can bring his mind to doubt whether the in- 
tention of an artificer is displayed in his works, he 
must look elsewhere'^ for a solution of his difficulties, 
and if the word natural be not understood, the author 
confesses himself unable to substitute another of a 
more distinct and definite meaning. Strange dis- 
putes may, indeed, be raised, whether the word con- 
veys ^ny meaning, whether there is such a thing as a 
general law or power in nature, whether it is possible 
that the expressions which we have used can be un- 
derstood by the reader, or whether those things of 
which we speak, viz. nature, and the laws of nature^ 
are not mere names without any real entity, except 
in language, and whether it is not an impossibility 
even to conceive their existence. But for the pre- 
sent we must waive these, and all such subtle and in- 
tricate objections, and speak to those persons only who 
think they understand, and think they assent to our 
axiom, that whatever is natural is a part of the plan 
of nature. 

Now, whatever system we follow, — whatever prin- 
ciples we assume, it is apparent that whether we con- 

* This subject is touched upon in the digressive Essay. 
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8ult our internal perceptions of beauty, harmony, 
order, &c., which being implanted by the Deity, must 
be affected according to his will, or whether we re- 
flect upon the fitness of things which, if these words 
have any meaning, must signify conformity to the in- 
tention of Him, by whom all things were made, or 
consider instinct the standard and guide in morals, 
which is the direct operation of God in the creature, 
or identify rectitude with utility, the general good, 
which, (not to mention that it must be pleasing to a 
benevolent nature,) we can scarcely suppose to be 
promoted by the misapplication and perversion of our 
faculties from the purposes to which they are suited ; 
in short, by all theories, and in every system, it would 
seem that the will of our great Maker is either di- 
rectly or indirectly admitted to be the source of moral 
duty, and the rule of virtue. 

It is accordingly consistent with all systems to 
assert the propriety, the morality, and the reasonable- 
ness of acting according to nature. This is deducible 
equally from the selfish and the sentimental philoso- 
phy, and the only debateable question, (the only one 
at least which it concerns us to decide,) is, whether 
there are any natural principles of morality implanted 
in the human mind. The question being proposed 
upon these plain broad grounds, and divested of all 
the unmeaning adjuncts by which its outlines have 
been defaced, seems to admit of a very easy solution. 
* Whoever admits that there is instinct even in 
brutes, must also allow, that men are naturally drawn 
to those objects that are necessary to preserve their 
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own being, and to propagate successions of their spe- 
cies. Yet some men are wholly destitute of those, or 
of other undoubtedly natural propensities, of which, 
too, the far greater number are generally found 
very much depraved and misdirected, and one of 
the strongest of them all unknown in children. 
It is natural for a hen to hatch her eggs, an ope- 
ration which she is therefore enabled to perform 
with consummate skill. But being insensible, never- 
theless, of any increase or diminution in the number 
of those she lays, and unable to distinguish one of 
them from that of another bird, or even from a piece 
of smooth stone, she will sit in the same manner upon 
almost any substance which is placed in her nest, 
and will undergo the same privations for it as if it 
were her own oflPspring. It is natural that a tulip 
should have leaves of a particular shape and size, 
although nothing like them are visible in the first 
seed, and although it may not thrive equally well by 
different modes, and with different degrees of cultiva- 
tion, in every variety of season and soil, or under all 
climates. And language seems to be natural to 
man,* notwithstanding th^t there are diversities of 
tongues, that different nations have carried their pe- 
culiar dialects to different degrees of perfection, with 
regard both to use and beauty, that some men are 
born dumb, and that whole savage tribes are said to 
have no other way of communicating their thoughts 
than by significant gestures. 

* Vide Third Treatise. 
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In every case, as well as in these just enumerated^ 
a natural instinct may be observed to operate as a ge-^ 
neral rule, or law of nature, which comprehends, in- 
deed, within its extensive range the particular end to 
which it was designed to lead, but is by no means li- 
mited to this ; on the contrary, it may be applied to 
purposes that do not belong to the original intention, 
that weaken or subvert it, and may operate with more 
or less force in a variety of ways, — all which is im- 
plied in the notion of a general rule. 

In order then to discover what is natural to human 
kind, we may, it is presumed, (since there is no rea- 
son to the contrary,) be permitted to consider ours in 
at least the same manner as we would consider any 
other species of beings.* 

To distinguish impulses of nature from those of 
habit, and from the prejudices of individuals we must 
indeed enlarge our view to a comprehensive prospect 
of mankind in general fVom the narrow contemplation 
of ourselves, and of the persons with whom we are 
used to associate, and who, living in the same country, 
and being conversant with the same objects, are likely 
therefore to resemble each other in manners and con- 
duct, and to partake of similar opinions. We will 
thus avoid a very common error of mistaking the pe- 
culiarities of education, custom, and prejudice, for the 
genuine effects of nature. But, on the other hand, 
we must not look for an undeviating and universal 
sameness of conduct in the whole human race. The 
laws of, nature, you will say, are unalterable, but 






• Vide p. 26, post. 
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reBM»Qber that they are aIso cQmpreheiisive,-.<ind 
that their - existence is not the . less certain jbecause 
we sometimes .find them to he corrupted, penrert* 
ed, OT; restrained. £!x:perience proves that even the 
genuine tendencies of nature do not appear uni- 
versally in all individuals of the species to which 
they belong, (whether or not 4hey may exist unper- 
ceivedby us,) and that they admit of variety and di** 
versity where they do appear. Uniformity, therefore, 
in the subjects of a rule, however .unalterable we pre* 
sume that rule to be, is no farther necessary than 
to connect, with a few exceptions, a vast nuniber and 
.variety of very different objects under one class, the 
rule itself which governs them being, indeed, the 
more . limited and specificj but not more certainly 
existent, according as the resemblance in its opera* 
tions is the greater. 

Had such obvious considerations been sufficiently 
attended to, much of worthless discussion and useful 
paper had been spared. For from what has been ob- 
served, it seems that the existence of a moral sense, 
i. e« of natural dispositions, to do and approve certain 
actions, and to avoid and condemn others of a contrary 
description, is no mote to be doubted' than that an 
uniformity pervades the conduct and character of hu- 
man . beings. Equal uniformity is not indeed to be 
observed in all points, nor perhaps exact similari1|r 
upon any one point ; but, that there is very c0tf£der- 
able similitude in the sentiments of most persons con- 
cerning the far greater number of morHlyi^ukies, is 
testified by the very existence of this ^Q^|dB^9 which 
must have had some such origin ; nor has tHe fact ever 
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been denied. And surely, a very little consideration 
will suggest a variety of moral principles which in 
the ordinary course of aflFairs appear even to influence 
the conduct in a great degree, and to receive the 
decided approbation of the generality of mankind, 
though these moral principles be neither universally 
nor exactly conformed to, and although there may be 
no moral rules, no distinct propositions about vir- 
tue, &c. impressed upon the understanding either by 
nature or education. However, since a general effect 
must have as general a cause, conformity to those 
principles may be considered natural, and to proceed 
from certain qualities and dispositions of the human 
mind. This to deny, were to attribute the effect to 
art, to chance, or to some unmeaning phrase, and were 
a mistake precisely similar to that of supposing that 
there is by nature an exact similarity in the several 
parts of the animal and vegetable creation. For the 
evidence is not different in kind, and scarcely greater 
in degree, that leaves and fruit are of natural growth 
upon trees and plants, and not artificially or casually 
produced, — that one head, and not a pair of them, is 
natural to an individual person, — that the tongue, and 
not the hand, is the natural organ of speech, — than 
that conformity, whether more or less, in the actions of 
men, proves that there are corresponding natural pro- 
pensities. 

Dr. Paley has been erroneously supposed to have 
denied the existence of moral sentiments. This is far 
from a just estimate of that writer's opinions. The 
farthest extent to which he carried his heresy against 
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the sentimentalists, and interrupted their raptures by 
calm reasoning, was the following assertion, which we 
extract from his Moral Philosophy : 

" On the whole, it seems to me either that there 
exist no such instincts as compose what is called the 
moral sense, or^, that they are not now to be distin- 
guished from prejudices and habits, on which account 
they cannot be depended upon in moral reasoning ; I 
mean that it is not a safe way of arguing to assume 
certain principles as so many dictates, impulses, and 
instincts of nature, and then to draw conclusions from 
these principles as to the rectitude or wrongness of 
actions independent of the tendency of such actions^ 
or of any other consideration wJiatever.'* 

How this passage could have been mistaken seems 
not a little extraordinary ; and it reflects little credit 
upon the candour of those critics who accuse the au- 
thor of errors which he has therein so specifically re- 
nounced. But it must be confessed that there is one 
expression in his Moral Philosophy which may indeed 
admit of misinterpretation, if considered apart from 
the context. We will quote the paragraph in which 
it occurs, reminding the reader that it affords the only 
discrepancy, which by an ingenious perversion of that 
author's meaning, can be opposed to the preceding 
extract. " So then," he concludes, " actions are to 
be estimated by their tendency, &c." (He does not 
deny that they may be judged of by another rule, on 
the contrary, he adds,) " But to all this there seems a 
PLAIN OBJECTION, viz. that many actions are useful 
which no man in his senses will allow to be right. There 
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are occasions in which the hand of the assassin would 
be very useful. It might be useful to rob a miser, it 
may be useful to get a seat in parliament by bribery. 
What then shall we say ? must we admit these actions 
to be right, which would be to justify assassination, 
plunder, and peijury ; or must we give up our prin- 
ciple, that the criterion of right is utility ? It is not 
necessary to do either. The true answer is this, that 
these actions, after all, are not useful, and for that 
reason, and that alone, are not right." 

Here he directly acknowledges the necessity of 
reconciling his principles of utility with the common 
sentiments of human nature. He, in the first in^ 
stance, when stating the "objection," explicitly ad- 
mits another standard of morals in addition to the 
rule of expediency, and by which that rule is to be 
tried. He acknowledges that any discrepancy be- 
tween the consequences of his doctrine, and those 
current opinions concerning the duties of morality, 
which every man in his senses is sure to maintain, 
would be a plain objection to the principle from 
which such consequences result, and he proceeds ac- 
cordingly to remove this plain objection by recon- 
ciling many of the details of his system with the ad* 
mitted test of popular opinion. That in his account 
of the true answer, he has afterwards subjoined the 
words *^for that reason alone,*' is greatly to be re- 
gretted, since by a slovenly or captious reader he may 
be thought to have recanted his own admissions ; but 
indeed if so loose an observation may at all be re- 
garded, it may readily be reconciled widi the main 
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tenor of his argument. For the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his whole system was that the morality of ac- 
tions depended ultimately upon the will of God alone, 
independent of viility as well as of sentiment and of 
every other principle whatsoever. Having established 
this primary point, namely, the ultimate derivation of 
all moral duties from the will of God, he then deduces 
his theory of expediency from the attributes of the 
Supreme Being. His demonstration of the divine 
benevolence has been frequently quoted, nor can it be 
quoted too often. " When God,*' says he, " created 
the human species, either he wished their happiness, 
or he wished their misery, or he was indifferent and 
unconcerned about both. If he had wished our 
misery, he might have made sure of his purpose, by 
forming our senses to be so many sores and pains to 
us, as they are now instruments of gratification and 
enjoyment, or by placing us amidst objects so ill- 
isuited to our perceptions, as to have continually of- 
fended us, instead of ministering to our refreshment 
and delight. He might have made, for example, 
every thing we tasted, bitter ; every thing we saw, 
loathsome ; every thing we touched, a sting ; every 
smell, a stench ; and every sound a discord. If he 
had been indifferent about our happiness or misery, 
we must impute to our good fortune (as all design 
by this supposition is excluded) both the ea|)acity of 
our senses to receive pleasure, and the supply of ex- 
ternal objects fitted to produce it. But either of 
those (aiid still more, both 6f them) being too much 
to be attributed to accident, nothing remains but the 
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firsit auppp$itu>n». thi^ God» when he crei^ted the hil- 
<ii)an speciesy wished their haziness,, and made for 
thei}! the provUipn viHch. he -vhas madei with that 
viewy and fejr that purpose. . This ^c^^oclu&iop/' he 
^ds» ^^ being once e^tabMied* we. are at liberty to go 
on with the rule buiU upon ity namely^ that the mEt- 

THOD OF GOMINO AT THE WILL OF GOD COKCERNXKG 

ANY ACTION, by the light of nature, is to inquire into 
the tendsncy of that action to promote or din^nish 
the general happiness/' .Her 63 surely, thejre \% no 
4^Qiial.of ^oral p^ri^cjples in the miadfs of men; mi 
the contrary, the. passage ^ which we have just iieaw 
quoted, and whicI}|iH the .^foundation of Paley's ^ys>- 
^m, rather furnishes a presumption that the Deity has 
Tmplanted such tendencies for the furtherance ^f hb 
c]benevolent designs. It provei^^ indeed, that no p^r 
nicious desires, no corrupt inclinations, however pre^ 
valent, can harmonize with the. will of God, or be^ jth^ 
Joules of conduct which ha. has prescribed. It prov^ or 
i^athier assumes, by implication^ the ^elf«*evident truth, 
that actions are moraU not bi^cai^e we have a desire 
to perform them, or bec^nae they originate in a par«^ 
Jicnlar sentiment, — not even because they may be of 
a useful tendency, — but?olely andsimply because they 
are conformable to the laws of the Supreme 'Bqing, 
which laws, so far as they relate to moral obligationst 
may, according to the doctrine of Paley, be discovered 
either by an exten^ve observation of the human spe- 
cies, and of the natural principles which govern man- 
kind, or by inquiring into the tendency of actions! 
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The first method of investigation is not olgected to» 
at least not totally renounced, by Faley, though he 
calls the latter a surer road by which the same object 
may be attained, since, in his opinion, it was because 
o/* expediency, it vfos/ar thctt reason^ and that alone 
that the Deity approved of certain actions, and that 
those actions become moral or obligatory on men to 
perform. 

Utility, therefore, so far from being represented 
by Paley to be the sole principle in which morality 
consists — so far from being treated by him as alone 
constituting the obligation or the virtue of actions — 
so far from^ being set up in exclusion or refutation of 
the moral sense as an element of human nature, is 
only proposed by him as the best " criterion of right,'* 
as one of the many considerations by which we may 
attain to a knowledge of the will of a benevolent 
Deity. This beautiful system no more rejects or ex- 
cludes the moral sense as a guide, than it impugns the 
authority of revelation. It denies not the existence 
of moral sentiments, or even the propriety of a.- 
suming them as the foundations of a system, excepting, 
of course, when they may be contradictory to the 
precepts of Holy Writ, or to those rules which our 
natural reason suggests in furtherance of the general 
welfare.* 

* A misconstruction similar to that which we have adverted to 
seems to have been taken of some Scripture texts which assert the 
sufficiency of faith only and alone to bring mankind within the pale 
of salvation. The sacred writers are sometimes represented as de- 
nying the morality of actions, and the merit of good works, how- 

G 
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. Locke, in bia. chapter upon Xnwte Fmidples^ 
haa fiicmshe4, outt a very moucnful cattsalogne of th^ 
rm^ Kmutkabh villwiea stad abomioatLons that have^ 
hem perpetrated witluo the memory of man* Hav* 
ing «tu£fed this, part of his essay with sjtpr j(ss of mur^. 
decs, robberies^ rapes, incestupusi cQpne:^ians» ia^. ;. 
he inquines, '^ wb^e are your boasted principleSi 
of justice, piety, gratitude, equity, chastity ?" B^t. 
tbi^t ^tt^eUent pbitpsopber appisars to hayQ designed 
by tbesQ remarjcs little elsc^ thai^ to ol^r th^ way for a. 
di^coY^ry, (the mpgnitude of whicb can scarcely be 
apprieciated as it deserv^a m the present day,) yi& 
'vTMfe the id^a^ of senile objects must eater tibe 
mii^d. h% the senses/' 

Thi. pm»iple ...the fou»d<^on. .C hklx,^ ^ 
moat celebrated work. . Accordingly, it was an essay- 
upon, the %mderstanding and perceptiva faculties,, not 
a^ trioatise \xi^oxiinatmcU and to ^atextmneous subject 
he but partially refers upon ocoasion,. a& with the map^ 
of. any counixy it is^ usual to exhibiti its iielattivie po-. 
sitk)n tc^ the neighbouring regions. But from. an. 
€;s<ay upon, the understanding t to % df to.^uch at 
foreign topic, as ^aa inquiry into the nature of virtue, 
or the principles, of morals, ha^ been a. veiy extravar*. 

ever beneficial they may be, or from whatever sublime septim^tSs 
they may proceed. It is no wonder then that Paley making use 
of a similar form. of expression should be similarly misconceived, 
and should have fallen under the censure of those hyper-gram- 
marians, whose rigid attention to ih.Q letter has prevented many 
of them from arriving at a knowledge of the seme 9xA spnii of 
the Scriptures* 



gant ramble. It' was hot likely that ^' judioioutf and 
methodical a reasoner should hare been' ted iiito gueh 
an iri^eleVant mistake ; bikt his style is^ so p^ifplielLcid 
and loose, that nothing is mote likely than that an 
ineonsiderste reader should tkiisunderstand him. And^ 
in fact, how unfavourable soever to the opinion of 
natural t^deiieies, or determinations* Existing in tU^ 
mind, the passage quoted above may^eetn; it was, n&- 
verifcefess, adduced by Loeke fbr a put|)09e quite^ un- 
connected witJi tJie present question, and'was levdled- 
solely against the suppo^tlbn that thefe- afe nibM- 
aa^xmis or theofems concerning justice, &c. origi- 
nnHy impnessed' upon the understanding. I^ow wd * 
freely admit tUat j\o '^ ideas; notions, or whatever else 
you'pleasfe to call themi" exist^ anti^cedent to ex!pe- 
rieilce and' sensation, and tiiat therefore no' coinbitia:- 
tion^ of them^— no perception of their relations — no 
opinions- concerning them ettiier generally or in pix<- 
tieuhr, i. e. jxo proposUums 2Lte innate, sin^e, adcord* 
ing to Locke's own illustration, *' a man cannot have in 
his pocket one hundred pounds sterling, who has it 
not' in' shilling, penny, crown, or any other coin/' It * 
might' have been added too, ' to render his metaphor 
more complete, (at least mote satisfactory to a no- 
minalist;) /tor m any circulaiing medium convertible 
into sterling money. But bfe the facts ever so trite 
which he has enumerated of enormities practised with* 
ont remorse, we do not think the argument founded 
upon those facts proves any thing which it* concerns 
us^'tty^semark, — ^alid, at all events, since it is built upon 
the supposition of universal and invariable conformity 

c2 
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lieing requisite in order to eititablish the existence of a 
qatujral tendency, it is no more a pn)of against the mo* 
ral Sfeiasjs, than it was in fact so designed in the Essay 
upon. Human Understanding. For Locke expressly 
admits, in the third section of h» chapter confcerning 
innate practical piinciplesb that there are, naturally, 
<^ tendencies} desires, and aversions in the mindr and 
that from the very first instances of sense and percep- 
tion there are some things which men natumlly.inclind^ 
tOa and others which they fly ;" after which admission 
the absurdity of denying that there are in the human 
mind natural predispositions and tendencies, both 
pJ:act^^al and speculative, with the consequence of re- 
presenting our passions^ propensities, and desires, to be 
sown in us by external objects, may not Mrlj be im* 
puted to Locke, but to a certain class of sages, who, 
probaWy stimulated by the desire of carrying his the- 
ory farther than he foresaw, have so far succeeded in 
their endeavours, that they hav^ made his philosophy 
appear ridiculous. 

But for the exemplary purpose of stifling con* 
science, not only a few straggling arguments are torn 
from Locke's E^say, and enlisted in a hostile service^ 
but the main principle which they, with other more 
convincing proofs, were placed there to support, is 
put forward as a demonstration that a moral instinct 
is in\possible. Locke's speculations are thus surely 
carried far enough, when they are tortured to a con* 
tradiction of what he has himself admitted. For it is 
said, that ad the instinct and its object are inseparably 
connected, if there are no innate ideas or knowledge 
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pmr to experience, there can be no instincts or na- 
tural tendencies tO' unknown objects. This <liflS- 
culty (for it is r^her a difficulty than a real objection) 
arising from our inability to conceive in what manned 
an instinct can operate without the object of it being 
known,* would hardly, we conceive, obstruct our pro- 
grfess-even were it unanswerable, as it bears equally 
against all instincts, and their existence even in brutes. 
But since Dri iPaley has dismissed it with this brief 
and piAy retnt^rk, that ^-it may he difficuW* to fiild 
an answer to it, it seems to deserve particular exami- 
nation. It may be replied then, that— 

In the first place, if this objection has any force, it 
destroys all tendencies whatsoever of the mind, the 
adventitious, as well as the natural, — ^habits as well as 
instincts. Habitual, or, as they are often termed, in- 
voluntary actions are, like th^ operations of instinct, 
perfbrmed in a manner perfectly inscrutable. Thus 
in reading a book, it is evident that in order to 
know th^ meaning of sentences, we must first 
have perception of the words, and that before we 
can perceive the words we must make ourselves 
acquainted with the letters of which the sentence 
is uhiniately composed. This, the reader will 6b^ 
s^rve, is a conclusion driawn from our consciousn^^ 
of having read a book, that of necessity we must have 
examined the very letters, stops, and other marks 
through which we have passed on to the sense. Yet, 

on the other hand, we are conscious of no such ope- 
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^ The sceptical opinion on which this argument is founded, is 
examined at some length in our second treatise. 



»22 oBSERyAfi^Kfl our t^ fcwnpa^ions of 
i^io);i,->-ny^e hay^e thoi^bt of noihiffg hxt of ^h|e r#- 

ij^hiBn he ^rpjte^ ajfd cpn^qji^j^tly f^y i^eas^D^ng by 
wb^ch we would persuade pi^rselyef ijkfft we iiay^ jbeaa 
exai))inix]ig, 9xid mu$t hay^ exammed ^l^ose f«jtt<^rs, &a. 
in preci^ly jtl?^ same Wiuojer as a jdhild J^eaiwPg to 
I'iead wou]4 put th.eija toget;ber> JB j)a«t sq ipiiieli vea- 
9.o^ii)g to refute jOpir own coQyi^tioiis, by appealing to 
oth,er .Ci(>nvi;ction$5 of th,e truth pf vhjich i^e h^ve ni^t 
gr^ajer «ftCi«rity. The wpe i^p^e of reasoning, |thpi»- 
fore, whi(^^ proceeding upon tb^e s^ppo^ijbio^ th^jt 
there are no ingj^tp ide^ in jbhp ffiin4> leadsf iis to 
4eny tiie pxi$|:enpe of instiijict^ wpul4 f^lfgp us to 
cpnclude, frppi t;he fact pf pur ^t attendipg jtp |;he 
l^tftcr^ pf a bQQj[, th^-l; wg cpuj[4 PRt rea^ i|J. 

The absent mm ^^sp is a pbenpmpQpi^ which ha^ 
nj^er been pxpi^ined, an4 cannot be defi^e4 pr ^ 
spfiheA but by cpntr34ictio]|8 pr in^possibilHiies. fie 
seem^ reially npt to feel h^s ot^ n seosatipqs, and to haye 
fierceptipps whiph are not perceived. He mS^ 
Wincpny^niences frop h^ai,4 cpl4, and rain, ^. 
pf which he is npt aware. \le does npt, li)|p the 
b}ip4» W^l|^ intp a ditch^ but h^ is, nevertheless, i)nr 
^Qpspipps of aypidii^g it. He is npt ^n inprt faa^ 
yet his I^otip^s arp |iot prpduce4 by volitipn or ip^? 
puJ^e. He is a livipg pTpblpm,— ^ practical pSr^x i 
in shprt, hp is the cr^aturp pf habit, and thepp a^§ 
therefore unanswerable a^gnpientfi! agaifisl; (be po§$i7 

bility pf wch ^ bping- 

{Io\y many of the ordinary actions of life are per- 
formed with as little consciousness; as we hav^ of the 
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throfafbiiig of the pttlse^ x)r of the lu»;toffi 6JP tte }i9«it, 
or of the motions of other internal parts of our frame ? 
— we eat, we move, involuT^rihf, as nature indines, 
^d in the banner to which habit has accus<^toiied Ms. 
The thoughts t)f « hungry liian aire often ^lij^aged 
upon suh^ects not at all relating to the gratifiieatibn 0f 
hmig^r, while the appetite h M fto from slitftoing ex- 
tinction, that it seisims oil 'ailtoh occaaidns to operate 
with gi^eater vidktloe, when the unddrBtWidang5 ^eg** 
grossed by other consideiraftions; d.batidobs i^ to ifs 
own control; This rtoiajrk seebiB also tru^ of all other 
natural operiitions, and of aU habitual acts. 

Now it is most ireasonabl^ to suppose thAt if subh 
inyohintary actiohs, tis we have adverted to, agists fvdtil 
instinct or from habit, (which resembles ' it, aitdis 
niost expressively teftned second nature,) thdy will 
upon those occasions be most frequient and r^tifiark- 

« 

' iable, ^nd, in short, that t^ie appetites Will Work thmr 
gresitest effects when relEtMn or th^ utidetstaiittiiig^ 
distriieted to othei^ subj^cts^ is abltont froHi her ftt&jier 
^mli'Ioytnent^ to dkect the appetites^ and to ruisitltkitl 
thetd within dui* betrnds^ But if natural tendtribie^ 
cauTtot eitisi Unless the bhjedis to wMch th^^^^t^ 
are kndwn^ th^e same must, folr a similar feasonij bd 
said of such as are acquired^ which cannot, anJI' thc^d 
than the former, exist when the object id tutiklidWto, — . 
icnd, as it cannot be known, or have any effddr lipbti 
the uiidefrstanding" when it is not thought of, it sefeins 
to folloWj that thete can be fto involuntary actiob^— ^ 
tto halnts^ all whieh con^liisidfas bemg fSlfce, the 
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print^les £rop) which tibey 9re dediicijble. cfvaaot be 
true. 

29(lly« — Although the instinct and the ol]ject of 
it e:^t but in their mutual relation, and axe inse- 
parable even in idea, yet it is evidently a petitio prtn- 
cipii to ts^^e for granted that the nature of that relar 
tion must be the relation pf a percipient, being to the, 
thing perceived. All we ^p^^enx to know of ini^nct 
16, that in its effeets Hrosfnaiblisa^ reiison, which, ne-< 
vertheless^ (qon^idiered 9s a quality in the crea^ce,) 
it certainly is not. Therefor,e,. that the ob^e^ of it 
must be known, i. e, that its relation to the instinct, 
mu^ be precisely that of an idea or opinion to the 
understandings and neither more nor less, is so far 
from being self-evident or undeniable that the con- 
tr^ seems rather to be implied in our very notions . 
of .the correlative terms. 

• But here there arises an objection, for the exami-^ 
nation of which the reader is referred to the following 
£ss$iy. In estimating its force we will be led into a 
train of reflections which arise out of this abstruse 
paiTt of our subject, and which, if they do not illus^f 
ti3^ (^ far as such matters are capable of illustration) 
the^ nature of moral tendencies, or the mode in whic^ 
they, as well as other instincts, operate, will at least 
answer the purpose, which alone could justify our di* 
gcession ; they will, at least, illustrate the vanity of 
establishing as fundamental principles, paradoxes whidb 
are shocking to the common sense of man, and of in: 
stituting inquiries into those points upon which all 
rational inquiry must ultimately rest ; and it is hoped, 
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thifheing duly iendibl^ oRth^ fttlhcy, vMths otfem 
of such lofty speculations, we will be the more in- 
dtned to reject that irporov ^^tvBo^ of metaphysical 
sophistiy and of scepticism, viz. That we ikould 
heKeve only what we understand^ and to admit thte? . 
necessity of adhering to such practieal argtrments ^ ' 
are adapted to our capacities; ^ 

Here then thte reader will pfease to observe (what ^ 
it Is the chief object of this introductory treatise to' 
maintain) that all the attempts which have been made' 
to obviate and misinterpret the natural demonstration^ ' 
of a moral sense, and all objections against the generdf * 
opinion and evidence of its existence are^ null and^ 
void. For if, in the first place, the conditions of '^ 
universal, invariable, and original operaticm are re- ' 
quired to prove the existence of a natural tendency,- 
it must be concluded that there is no such thing iii 
the whole constitution of nature. Vegetables and 
minerals, man and beast, every order and sort od^x* ^ 
istence, would by this rule be confounded into one * 
single species equally adapted to all modes of being, ^ 
and susceptible of the most different impressions and I 
characters. We must suppose that all beings, aninwAe^* 
and inanimate, are by nature of the same kind, aiid^ 
that it is not from any peculiarities in nature^ -but^ 
merely by chance — from education or cnstom-^l^sit 
men do not hatch eggs, nor birds grow out of the- 
earth, that fishes do not speak, nor trees move fhrni 
place to place ; or if, secondly, any speculations, like 
those of Locke, concerning innate ideas, shall be sad- 
dled with a meanmg that they are unable to bear, and 
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•dduced to prove the iiQpoiSsibility of a moral se&se, 
by the same reasomng the fofpce of habit would ^appear 
to be an empty name,— the supposition of instinct 
even in brutes a vulgar error,— -«nd accordingly, an 
opening would be left for the same train of ridiculous 
fxmseqaeneed which attend the former ailment. 

That the same degree of uniformity which is ad- 
mitted as sufficient evidence of what is natural in brutes 
and other organized bodies, may not also be admitted 
to prove the existence of innate qualities in man is 
perfectly incredible, and a very little reflection will 
convince us that a much less iegree of uniformity 
should be required. For mankind being possessed 
of a power whose peculiar province is to govern the 
appetites, and to direct them in the pursuit of their 
peculiar duties and appropriate objeets> are left to de^ 
termine for themselves whether or not one principle 
of their nature shall give way before another ; the 
private before the public afiFections, or vice versd-^ 
religious truth to the usurpations of the reasoning 
faculty—justice to charity, &c. &c., whether they will 
permit that harmony, wherein consists the true nature 
of man, (according to Cicero, undique perfectd et 
nihil requirente)^ to be disconcerted by the excess of 
one propensity, or its predominance over others. — 
But with* other animals, the case is different. Pos- 
sessed of a very small share of intellect, or of the 
power . of self-control, incapable of discovering by 
rational tests the morality of actions, or any more of 
their effects than what are sensible and immediatef, 
they are alike disqualified to perceive, or diedk the 
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ie»brs3ragaiit .easier of <iu^ i^petite ; for whieh teason 
tikd Dei^ Ims implanted in 4:heir oatuce ft greater 
niwab^ Qf msitiixcts (as may be obeerV'ed in 4ietaal) 
fyheareby the san^e effects are produeed, whidb would 
result faoni a right exercise of reason. These cma- 
turesy theise&re, more frequently answer (he ptti^oaas 
of their .creatiop,'' they are rarely deficient, or guilty 
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^ Vfhei^ tfaey fidl, it will perhi^s be found that this is less 
oyring to «>ny defect or f«*iU iw their constitution, than to the 
liberty of manki^id to do eviL Most of the diseases and psuns to 
which domesticated tinimais alone are subject, arise from the ar- 
fidal state in which they live,— brought in the wantonness of 
iyx^ry from a diffierent climate, and reared without the least sl- 
tisntion to the ^eirailiarilties of their spedes* until, after a few sue* 
cessive generations, they scarce bear a resemblance to ihe original 
stock from which they sprung. This point, however, is not one, 
which we consider of much importance to the subject under dis- 
cussion ; nor wifi we detain the reader, by a recital of the scrip- 
tu?al accounts which confirm our assertion. To establish the 
truth of revelation, and to fortify its doctrines, is the main scope 
of these Essays, and, therefore^ we do not here rest upon an au- 
thority which it is our business and profession to maintain. The 
sceptic will observe, however, that the curse which Moses declares 
was pronounced against the whole earth, in consequence of the dis- 
obedience of our first parents, the malediction passed upon cHies 
"Or kii^ddms ii| consequence of the transgressions of individuals, 
and the universal and permanent change effected by the deluge, 
on tjie face of nature^ to punish the iniquities of mankind alone 
are (if fictions) at least not such as are inconsistent with the ge- 
neral scheme of nature. So completely, indeed, do they fall in 
with that scheme, such perfect verisimilitude exists betw^n them, 
and the circvmstaiices which ajfe of daily occurrence, that we 
miufv^l if some, injudicious believer has not exerted his ingenuity 
to transfoicni these matters of plain historical narration into mere 
allegories and metaphofs. 
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^f .^xoei^Sum the gratifioaiiioii^ oruse of the anhnal 
p(988iwfih*-ui efttingj'—in, wxual commerce, — in the 
e,^rcise of the parental aflPeotions, &c. &c., and, evi- 
dently for this reason, because they are obliged and 
bound, without the will or power of resittaKe, to a 
paarticular line of ^ouduot, whic^ tnMi is Bot. Thait 
they act under an abBolute. uecessilty is not.afflrm*- 
ed> but only that they are subject to a greater 4ron* 
straint, being, more tiian man i$, tinder "the power of 
appetite, and having little else than the blind impulse 
of nature to guide them. Whence it is that, brutes 
never degenerate into those vicious excesses to which 
mankind are prone, when they allow their passions to 
carry them headltng, and have suffered to become 
depraved, the reasonable part of their nature. And 
as true virtue must consist in conformity to that su- 
paseme will on which we all depend, so did we, who, 
being voluntary agents, have the power to do evil, 
but imitate the beasts that of necessity * run the race 
set be/ore fhem,' this would be the perfection of all 
moral excellence to which a mere man could arrive. 

That in some respects beasts should be considered 
otir fsuperiors^ how ungrateful soever the assertion 
may be to the pride of human reason, seems never- 
theless an undeniable fact. We often indeed say of 
him who is entirely governed by his appetites* 
that he is no better than a brute : but this is 
far from an adequate or just representation of 
his conduct. He rather resembles the frog in the 
fable, who attempted to swell up his contemptible 
body to tl^ dimensions of an ox, — pursuing the same. 
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andllierefore unnatural and improper means, he must 
foil in the end. For man, being denied by naturfe 
those qualifications which are requisite to make 'hbta 
a perfect and respectable bruSe, he becomes inferior to 
all other beings, wh^i he submits to the dictates of 
animal desire, and is governed by the fiensnal part 
of his nature. He is then but an unfinished product 
tion, negfecting his rj^on which is given to him td 
supply the plax;^ of many instificts/ 



.'■1*1 



■ * <« Man^" says Pascal, "is neither a brute nor an angel, and 
tbei misf^rtime b^ that h& who aUempB ta act the angel often play^ 
the briite." Upon which resaork Voltiiire adds, by way of ,exph|* 
nation, '^ the man who endeavours to destroy the passions/ instefid 
of directing them, attempts to act the angeV 

Now the present is perhaps the sole instance wherein this angry 
critic deigns to extract from the << thought^' of that philosopher, a 
hintnpon which to erect a sounder and more profound remadL« 
But however just his comment in this place may be, so far as i^ 
extends, lam far from thinking it an improvement upon the origi* 
nal observation, which is perhaps the clearer, as it is certainly by 
far the most comprehensive of the two assertions. It applies to aU 
cases of perversion or excess, as well as to the destrtectiofi of theJ 
passions. It asserts generally thefoUy of acting cowtrafy to our 
ntUuref even for the purpose of attaining superior exeeUe^ce» 
It was just and complete as it stood, and fully expresses the opinions 
which we have been recommending to our readers. But th^ 
commentary of the wit, although it coincides with our views ana 
those of Pascal, seems not so completely as the remark of the ^W^ 
losopher, to communicate truth. With an affectation of aceumqf- 
and of point it unnecessarily limits the comprehensiveness of an im- 
portant maxim, and in fact only illustrates a general proposition 
by a particular example. That proposition is one which the 
reader is entreated to consider, not superficially, as Voltaire has 
done, but in its deepest and most remote meanings. It baa 
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If ttierefore any proof shall be required of what 
16 as evident as any hypothesis* can be' upoii whicfr 
the contrary has been attempted to be' demonstratedy 
the analogy of nature teaches as, that, since man^ 
alone disobeys his maker's will, he must be a free- 
being, who may exert his reason in what manner he* 
pleasesj or sink it altogether. He may be wholly 
governed by his animal propensities, ^or the slave of 
one predominant passion ; he may Excite fictitibus and 
unnatural desires, or as it has been observed by an 
ingenious writers he may '< culpably defraud his na- 
tural appetites of their due." He may counferaci? or* 
divert every impulse which he has received from' the 
hand of his maker. And being thus at liberty, even 
under strong and frequent temptation, to act contrary 
to nature, the rational part especially, absolute and 
undeviating uniformity of charactar is less to be ex- 
pectfed in man,^than in any other species* of beings ;* 
and is, therefore, certainly the less requisite in him, 
in order to evince what conduct and dispositions are 
truly natural to the human race, and in what degree 
they are so. 
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served tke sceptics maay a turn, it is the favourite theory aad 
coimnon apology of libertines ; but we trust that it will yet 
d6 good service^ not only to the doctrines of natural morality, 
but to \h&p0CuUaa' tetteU of the Christian Religio&.^-^Vide Trea-^ 
tise IIL 

* ^rehbishop King. 
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A DIG^BBSION OF Sp^l^ METAPI^YSICAL PARADOXES, 
AND ESPECIALLY OP THE SCEPTICAL THEORY OF 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

^ non rogas»— mt6Uigd< 

I , * 

TuAxtibe iQOSt celebrated, controversies in religion, 
and. ghilososhy hav^ originated in the mere abuse of 
language, has long been the complaint of sages and, 
divines, whose works have in their turn, become the 
snbject of similar animadversion. Words of complex, 
or. very extensive meaning,, are 'so. numerous in. all 
languages, and so liable to misapplication from; the 
mistakes of some, reasoners,. and the disingenuousness 
of others,, that it must, be confessed. they are a. fre- 
quent cause ofr endless and futile altercations. So 
di£&cult, indeied,ia it to impress the vagnenessof gene- 
ral terms with a determinate meanmg, so easy to en- 
gagei them in tha service of sophism, that they, will 
often deceive the most penetrating, inquirer. They are 
at every step of a disquisition a snare to the unwary^, 
and a conv^ent refuge in which. the. wily controver- 
sialist may. conceal his errors. 

But how just soever these, complaints may be, it is 
very, much to our purpose to consider the propriety of 
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the maxima which have been (^iposed to such perver- 

tiqtts ; namely, that wards tirast hie unintelligifale and 

' insignifieant which express unhnowa^ or ibcompreheli- 

.siUe thiBg9,~*that we cannot believe* a fact which we 

do not nndarstsnd^^^tlmt t^- proper and only possible 

^dhgects of scieoccoh? assMft'ttiuA be distinct positive 

conceptioiis,*-*-and that a {deposition in which the 

'Mame of vmj thin^ ' tmknowti o^ incomprehensible is 

trivdved, must be totally 4^^d of meaning. These 

maxims, and many others of siifiilar import, stated 

witii more or less precision, -ai^ soften levelled against 

Ae belief of mysteries in philosophy iind religion ; 

and, as they are certainly specious rules of reteotiing, 

as well as infallible antidotes against every disorder 

and irr^uiarity of language, the use of which they 

almost totally abolish, it may be proper to inquire 

which is the moirf; injurious to science--*which the 

most c<mtaradict(»7 to sound reason — iiie reAiedy or 

the disease. 

Jn the preceding essay we observed that instinct 
«Bid habit were peculiar powers, different from those 
of sensation and the understanding. Whatever may 
^be the subtleties and refinements of philosophers, it 
is very certain that no man of mere common sense will 
entertain a doubt upon this point. It is certain that 
instinct can operate while the understanding is inactive 
and every power of intelligent perception sleeps,-^ 
that the man who employs his reason, and the brute 
which is directed by instinct, are very different con- 
ceptions. But here there arises a most perplexing 
difllculty— Upon what can this instinct operate ? For 
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l£ 4l^€^e b& DO ' ecmceptiofL in die uncterstandrng — no 
idea pr^efni to the sense— what can be the znk^ect 
pi^^er or direction of thk inoimceivable tendency ? 
^WjbiAcanhe the mliare of sudi aa extraordinary power 
ff^oA s^iems thuft^ to oceupy an intermediate position 
}f0lsm^n the stotea of animal and vegetable life» and 
.tf> foirm a Mnneeting luik betiveen mental and me- 
chanical operi^ions ? We can only reply that instiaet 
Qf€M^mita4m»wc^^'-^^ object} and that 

although we cannot oofleeiye hwo^ we know the fact. 

(X the mind oiif of its nature we can form no jN>A^0 
ideaj, yet we are cojivinced of its existence, since we 
exert its powers every day of our lives. We may in- 
deed acquire some impression or feeling of what it is 
hy considering the relaticm in which it stands to the 
.coinc^ptions or sensations, &c. with which it is im- 
pifesisedi and with this relative notion we must be 
Gontei&t, since it were a vain endeavour to represent 
absolutely by another sort of object, that wfakh is 
,like nothing, else than itself, to represent a perci- 
pient being by a thing which is not percipient, hut 
only peroeived, an aetive power by an inert impres- 
sion; in short, to repi^ent a mind to itself, by one of 
its (Vfm material or imr^aterial conceptions. Could 
we indeed thus fully, and distinctly acquire the very 
idea or impression of a thinking substance, it would 
cease to be what it is, — ^it would no longer be a think- 
ing substance, but a subject of thought, and neither 
more nor less. It would indeed be no substance at 
all, but only the affection of another substance. If 
the idea of mind were a sensible idea, it would then 

D 
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be manifestly a ipere sensation,^ not the substance 
which perceives sensations ; — and if even, as an intel- 
lectual conception, it were the immediate object of the 
mind, it would still be no more than aa intellectual con- 
ception, i. e. a thought i and not a thinking being. 
Besides, in this latter supposition^ (that we can by any 
faculty form a positive notion of the essence of mind,) 
the power of abstraction in its utmost extent is asr 
sumed; a process, the reality of which — as a real and 
inscrutable mystery, rather than as an operation which 
can be clearly explained,-^we mean not to deny; 
although the reader will presently see that whatever 
be our uncontrollable convictions of its reality, or ex- 
perience of its results, there are arguments against 
the possibility of its existence in any assignable mode ; 
arguments which perhaps can never persuade, but 
which, if they can be refuted at all, admit only of col- 
lateral refutation.^ 

Our notions of instinct are still more fleeting and 
shapeless than our conceptions respecting the nature 
of the mind. We cannot comprehend the instinct itself, 
nor understand its object, nor the sort of immutable 
relation which subsists between them.* 

That " animals are directed by instinct to pujrsue 
certain ends," is therefore a proposition which, how- 
ever indubitable, must, if we critically analyze ourf 
J)erceptions according to the rules and maxims which 
we are discussing, (we say, according to the rules which 



* Vide Tract entitled Rema/i^ks^ &c. post. 
^ See Note (1) at the end of the work. 
.^ Vide cmtey Treatise I. p. 20, et seq. 
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we are discussing, not according to trutli,) become 
totally incredible, or rather devoid of any meaning 
whatsoever. For we know not at all what instinct it- 
self i^, its mode of operation, nor the immediate object 
of its pursiiit ; which latter is to be distinguished from 
its' visible Effects.* Hence, it is to be inferred, that 
sinKe the word instinct does after all carry with it 
soihe force, aiid in a certain manner affects the mind ; 
since we cati speak, and reason, and frame intelligible 
propositions aT)out it, while we do not understand its 
riattird, or riiknrier of acting; there must be other 
powers of perception, or modes of knowledge, than 
those Which are employed about sensible ideas, or 
positive corideptioiis of any kind. We must, it' seems, 
aflmit with the vulgar, that a thing may be believed 
tb exist, thfe nature of whicb we are unable tb compre- 
hend; arid that a proposition may be significant wbich is 
riot frieefrorii terms of inexplicable and mysterious im- 
ports Thu^, the word instinct signifying a tendency 
which is neither a voluntary nor mechanical action 
denotes surely an incomprehensible and mysterious 
power. Thus, also, the object to whic*h this tendency 
immediately points, (an object which is often sought 
before it has been seen and to which the animal is 
sometimes directed without experience or the instruc- 
tion of others,) muist, unless we assume the doctrine 
of innate sensible ideas, be inferred to be inconceiv- 
able even to the creature whose attention is fixed 
upon it.^ 

* Vide Note (2) at the end of the work. 

^ Instances of instinct, considered as a tendency to an unknoum 

d2 
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Shall we then conclude, thfit whenever Instinct is 
mentioned, the term is employed to no manner of 
purposei without any des^ or signification whatr 
ever ? Shall we infer that the power is not existent ? 
Or, that because it points to an unknown ol;>|ect it 
cannot be beliieved to point to any object, at all ? To 
avoid these and the like preposterous conclusions it 
$e0ms we must totally arfaandon the mo^e pf reasoning 
which infallibly leads to them, and no longer weary 
ourselves with hopeless toilin those uipsuitable regions 
p|P inquiry, where djifficuHies and contradictions per 
pfstually beset our path and bewilder our minds. We 
ifUist be resolved, when upon the confines of suoh. un- 
certain speculations, steadily to keep the beaten track, 
Tp^hich- nature has allotted to us to pursue, the plain 
J^ghway of common sense, in which we feel our, steps 
BQcure; notmadly committing ourselves upon slippery 
hfeighte. nor vainly wandering mto mists, or heedlessly 
gra$ptng at the fleeting shadows which on every side 
surround us. We must be content, leaving many 
<^riOus. points unexamined and many interesting in- 
tri<raeies unexplored, calmly to pass on among the 
bdmbler topics which lie befoi^ us. Let it not be 
6ttpposed# that any difficulty, however great, any in- 
quiry, however remote, should on that account, be 
skufined or feared. Whatever labour, prudence, 
dexterky, or strength can achieve is proper for us, and 

ohjectj may be observed in the architecture of bees and other in- 
sects, in the case of an infant newly bom turning to the light, or 
seeking and applying itself in the proper maimer to the^food which 
natove has provided for it. 
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it is our duty to attempt; but not rashly to lose our 
labour, and ingeniously niispend our talents in boot- 
less adventures. Nor are we liable to mistake the 
proper objects of inquiry, except from vanity or ne- 
gligence. We are not obliged to trust to chance till 
sad experience of discomfiture teaches us that we have 
been pursuing phantoms. For nothing can be mot^ 
strongly marked than the difference between practical 
and visionary sciences, ' and the difficulties appertain- 
ing to each. ITie former present themselves to u^, 
whether we will or hot, in the common arts and daily 
concerns of life, which, whatever can tend to imptov* 
and illustrate, can albne reward or deserve tJie at^ 
tention of a wise man. But visionary speiculati^mii 
are ho less distinguished by their unprofitable tei^ 
dency than by the miserable absurdities into which iA 
all ages their votaries have been led. They are placed 
quite out of the way of human affairs; and their infe- 
rences are as inapplicable' to the purposes and ends ^ 
our being, as th6y ate' incapab)e^ of bringing ciMlvitf- 
tion to the understandings of men. And purely il^ 
conclusions can with gtekiet propriety be ranked 
among those of a visionary speculation, or more de^ 
servedly reckoned into the number of the fiitile;and 
uncorivincing, than those which result from the m^t^ 
physical maxims now under consideration ;* msotims 
which affecting to express thd theory ofreasoninfftinA 
the necessary laws of belief, truly hold at defiance 
the first principles of the human understanding, and 
the primary convictions of men ; maxims which set up 
a priori fancies in opposition to experimental £a<^; 
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maxims ,wluc^, if they were ever so m^^ifestly just, 
could ijever persu^ade us to embrace the woi^ders a^d 
absurditjies cQUsequent oja their adoptiop, jsiid :ivhich 
being utterly withput fojiind^ticp in trujbh, are b^$t 
refuted by th^ consiequences to which th^y lead. 

Whep thM9 we excpe^ t^he limits of r^ion^I ^nqu^ry, 
9ad irceyerently 4.eepaing of t]^e powers qf reje^on 
ftpd comprehension which Go4 has given us, en- 
d^ayo^jr — UQt to be ^cqpainted with tl^Q true qat^re 
of our faculties, and to apply thenji as nature in- 
tended, — but to investigate ^ow it h^pens that they 
are such as we find t}iem to be ; and, thinking we 
have discovered spme defect or inconsistency in them, 
labour to invent ne^ ru}es and prinpiples in qppo- 
sition to t^hose which we find fault with, but whic|i 
nature has appointejl ; we ought not to be surprise4 
if th^se pew faculties of our own contriving should 
not always conduct us to tf^th. We may jndeed 
strengthen the weaknesses of the mind as wp would 
invigorate the body, by jiabitpal industry, regular ex: 
ertion, or artificial l^elps. But these must be em- 
ployed iu conformity with nature, not in oppositioii 
to her mandates, ap^ wc will with as IJttlp success at- 
tempt to correct the ultipiatei prinpiples of |aioiyledg^ 
and belief, or to alter the natural convictions of the 
minds as to furnish the human fornx with wings, or 
add a cubit to its stature. 

We may be told that we cannot believe in thq e3f- 
istence of the mind? because we cannot eit^her by sen- 
sation perceive or by any process whatever perfectly un- 
derstand its nature ; and thaX there can be no such thing 
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as instinct since it implies an unknown tei!^ency to an 
unknown object — an objection to which Paley ackiiow- 
ledges that *^ it may be difficult" to find an answer. 
But whatever difficulties or doubts may arise from this 
method of erecting theories in opposition to facts, we 
must admit that there are powers exidtiug in the 
mind, the effects of which we visibly behold, while 
we cannot at all conceive their nature, or mode of 
operation. It would indeed be as effectual atid solid 
an inference, that the visual faculty is impossible, be- 
cause we cannot represent colour, and the perception of 
distant appearances to a blind man ; or that sounds do 
not exist because they are imperceptible to the sens^ 
of smell; as that the existence of instinct, or of any 
other power is impossible because we cannot exhibit 
it or its object as a particular sensible idea, or cannot 
explain how any other than a positive impression of 
sense can be an object of the mind. These faculties 
the understanding, sensation, animal instinct, (b^* 
sides many other powers, which in our arbitrary no^ 
menclature of metaphysical systems we denominate 
by other names, or have wholly omitted,) are sui gl^ 
neris ; and as there is nothing improbable in affirkHM 
ing them to have a peculiar nature, so it were absurd 
to deny their existence upon no other account than 
because they are different from each other ; or be*- 
cause their respective objects are also peculiar, and 
incapable of representation to those other directing 
or perceptive faculties to which they have no rela* 
tion.» 
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* Vide ante^ p. 24; also, Note (3) at the end of the work. 
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To illu^^rat^ ^ i^liteet ^^ will take the liberty 
of quotipg ft pi^r^grafi^ or .two^ ftwa Dr. Berkeley. 
In t^ seventh difilog^e of his Minute Phi|osopher9 
where iibat author is ^naplpying. his utmost a^e^^^ffss 
aQ4. ingenuity in. d?£wee of bis theory of iKmunaUsfP) 
the following obs^erv/atiop^Q^ciir,, whi^b) with the rea-. 
scmings adduced to their support,, will ten4 comider- 
ably to shQW) that ac^u^rdi^g ^ t^ opinion above M- 
tiiitated> there .must exist different k|nds of percepti:ve 
poweiPs in. rtwi mild. 

, ^'£ppH»AH0iw Fray^ Alciphiron ? doth it seem to 
you. .nec€^$ary that as Oiften as the word ma^ occurs 
in .reading or discourse) you must form in your mind 
the ideas of a particular man ? Algiphbon. I own 
it doth not. And not finding particular ideas always 
suggested by the words, I was led to think I had abf 
straet general ideas suggested by them, and this is the 
oftinion of all thinking men» who are agreed,. the only 
use of words is to suggest ideas. And indeed whsA 
other use can we assign to them ? Euph. Be the 
use of names what it will, I can never think it is to 
dp. things impossible. Let us then inquire what it 
is,, and 3ee if we can make sense of our daily practice. 
Words it is agreed are signs : it may not therefore be 
ami&s to examine the use of other signs, in order 
tO' know that of words. In casting up a sum» where 
the figures stand for pounds, shillings, and pence, do 
you think it necessary throughout the whole progress 
of the operaticm in each step to form ideas of pounds, 
shillings, and pence ? Alc. I do not: it will suffice, 
if in the conclusion those figures direct our actions 
with respect to things. Euph. From hence, it 



seems to follow ' that weVrdS tri^ »(* be mefgnifii^ant, 
although ^thfey should net every time they al^e ilseA 
excite' the idefts-they dignify ist our minds; it being! 
sttfflfrient^ tirat ^tr^ Mve^tiil our pewer to substitute' 
thiif ^ or rdeaa for their 'signs i?Aettth^e fe oeeasicmi 
Kseems' dfe) to Mlbw that fliere may be 'another tTse' 
of #dfd», besides that6f marking !aild tsu^^^nfg diiH' 
tiiifet ideas, tb' wit, ^^ iAflueheiiftg otfr ecmdilct^^d^ 
actidiis, wHidh inay^be d^iie ' either J by fditaing » rUJefl ' 
for us to act by, or by raising certaiii<{>assk)iis;'disposi'^l 
tions, aidd emotions' in bur minds. A discourse; &ere- 
fore, may, it seems, be u^u), iklthough' the 'words ^ 
whereof it is composed i^uld not bring eaeh ii distinct ^ 
idea into otff mindis. Alo. It seems so* Euph: Brayf • 
tell me, Aleiphromj is not an idea altogether inaotii^i^> 
Al€. It h. EuPH. An agents therefore^ an aetive^ 
mind or spirit, cannot be an idea, or like anad^^ 
wfa^ce' it should seetii to follow, that those word$> 
wfeifeh denote an active principle, soul, or spirifc, do 
not,' in a strict and proper sense, stand for ideas{ and 
yet tiiey are not insignificant, neither, since I under^ 
stand what is signified by the term, /, or wffselfi (m^ 
know what it means, although it be no idea, nor like: 
an idea, but that which thinks and wills, and dsp^v&J 
hends ideas, and operates about them. Alc. ' ^What! 
would you infer from this ? Euph. What hath been? 
inferred already, that words may be significant which 
da not' stand for ideas." 

We will crare permission to add aniot^er extract 
frotti the 'same author. — {Principles x)f Human-Know^' 
ledge, the Introduction, sect. 20.) " Besides, the 
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£ommuaicating of ideas marked by words is not the 
chief and oaly end o{ language, as is commonly sup- 
posed. There are other ends, as the raising of some 
passion, the exciting to, or deterring from an action, 
the putting the mind in some particular disposi- 
tions, &c. For instance, may we not be affected witii 
the promise of a good thing, although we have not an 
idea of what it is ? or is not the being threatened with 
danger sufficient to excite a dread, though we think 
not of any particular evil likely to befall us, nor yet 
frame to ourselves an idea of danger in abstract ? If 
any one shall join ever so little reflection of his own to 
what has been said, I believe it will evidently appear 
that general names are often used in the propriety of 
language, without the speaker's designing them for 
marks of ideas in his own, which he would have them 
raise in the mind of the hearer.'* 

Now it will be observed, that this reasoning, how 
conclusive soever it may be, so far as it goes, yet stops 
short where the reader's expectation is in a high state 
of excitement ; he is dissatisfied, and feels that the 
subject has not been exhausted. This dissatisfaction 
seems to arise, not so much from discovering the 
nonentity of abstract ideas, as from the necessary ad- 
mission of abstract names, whilst the corresponding 
ideas appear to be denied. It is not sufficient to 
grant that abstract names may be, and are significant, 
without furnishing a hint, at least but a very obscure 
hint, of the manner in which they can, without a con- 
tradiction^ be supposed to have any significance. We 
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admit, indeed, thl^t it h no absolute refutation of a 
theory U) deduce extraordinary or shocking infer^ces 
from it, uor is it very certain that a theory must be 
wTQpg, from which even contradictions appear to 
follow. Thjcre may evien then be as much to be said 
for 9S ^'gainst it. But surely if abstract ideas do not 
exist, it behoves the asserter of such ^n hypothesis to 
explain, or acknowledg^ his incapacity to explwi, 
what those things are which w/e call abstract ideas, 
and which certainly do exist, viz. the effect produced 
in the mind on hearing of those abstract names which 
are said not to produ.ce ideas. The theory of signs 
proposed by Berkeley seems indeed to be in many re- 
spects a faithful representation of the force and use of 
general terms ; but it is f^r from being a satisfactory 
explanation of the difficulties which that r^pr^sentar 
tion involves. It does not amount even to ^ state- 
ment, much less to a clear analysis of the feelings 
which those general P9.mes are intended tq express, 
i. e. of the phenomena of general reasoning ; and 
therefore it in no respect remoyes the difficulty whiph 
we have adverted to. For it is manifest that mere 
sounds cannot, as such, be the sign of any thing ; and 
if by leaking them a part of qur conventional lan- 
guage, we invest them with a significant me^ining, 
then the difficulty recurs how those verbal signs, 
without being made, as Locke has it, the ^^ signs pf 
general ideas,'' can become ii^telligible constituents 
pf language. Farther, if the existence of abstract 
ideas is to be denied, because the particular ideas 
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Which they comptlse are vai'ious and often incbnisis* 
idiit, Is not the same oljectioh equdly fatal agalnist 
the employment of abstract wami*^ ? Bj^'What at*gu- 
Afients, di- rather by what partiality, shall ive persuade 
ourselves that contradictory ideas can 'be made lio 
exist consistently in a representative rMftte:^ and that 
impossibilities and negatives can m this manner be 
perceived through a medi'dttt?^ 

To affiriii that those abstract ^orfs ^)roidtf <ie* efer^ 
t^M^^iBt^tes of themhid," ifetinqnestionably thte truth ; 
but, (altlibttgh pt6pbs6d by a xnMem plnlosfopher as 
a wonderftil discovery,) it is a truth which iriakes us 
never the wiser. It never was doubted that we eaa 
make use of general terms^ without being guilty of 
merfe verbal trifling ; and therefore there ciari be no 
qriestioti that those terms are capable of affecting thi6 
mind of the hearer, ^ » 

The point upon which we de^re to be iilfbttried 
is how those words can operate as signs — how they^ 
can produce emotions or states of the mind — ^without 
exciting some conception which is a perfectly distinct 
object of sense; and perhaps to be conscious of our 
incapacity to sift this matter thoroughly, and to aci 
kfHowledge our ignorance, were a .more ample and 
ingenuous display of extraordinary aeuteness, than to 
exult in unmeaning expositions, and crude explana- 
tions of inexplicable things. Mr. Hume informs us 
that it is unphilosophical to explain one difficulty by 
another. Now, without either denying his axiom^ 
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Vide the tract entitled RemarJcsy kcpost. 
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(wfaichy however, is- fax from being . se]f-evident») 
or. pretending to pierce the iippenetijable ohscurity 
with which n^Erture has enveloped^ and in which art has 
situdiouslyrepi^esented this subject^ we maintain that 
i^e cpmmpn yulg^r hypothesis qf different po^vers 
and ,mod€^ of perception., in fhe mind does effect 
i^ome^;]iiu;ig. bejQnd the, substitution of opte difficulty 
for another — the substitutix^n of.a 4^^^^^ ^ov^b, cq^- 
tr^dictjim* . Trufi» ,\t is wu^tisfSMTtpry whc;n mr. specu- 
lations terminate (4^ ^pon sp^di subjects they inva- 
riably jpj^t) in darkness^ and mystery; an4 there may 
even bi& ^ certain degree of presumption against 
the admission of a jE^rmc^^ whose mode of pperatiqi^ 
we . cannot understand. But it does not appear to 
equal the downright contradiction^ either of declaribog 
iKlth the nominalists^ t^at those concepticms whiph are 
expressed and intimated by abstract names have, np 
Cii^istencC} or with the realists that they exist as sen- 
sible ideas."" 

It seems indeed that Berkeley must himself have 

« 

^ Dr. Brown has attempted an explanation of this whole pro- 
cess. He prides himself highly upon the simple method by which 
he puts to flight all former opinions upon the subject, and estabiish^es 
Ids owa qpon an imffiutable basis* In short he assures us^ that A0 
process of geiiepduajtion truly takes place; and havmgy wit)i WH^h 
pomp of language^ propounded this rather stale discovery, he leaves 
every difficulty of the question to shift for itself. " We perceive," 
says he, " a number of objects — we have a feeling of their relation 
-1- we give a name to that feeling ;" and so the matter end?. Ex- 
ceUeot analysis I beautifully simple ! But, alas 1 how much easiest it 
19 to say we have a feeling of relation^ and of generalities, than to 
explain in what that feeling consists ; when we attempt to analyze 
it, it is gone. 
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ad!mitted the existence of sortie power similar to, or 
iu substitution for, that of abstraction in the mind. 
Whether certain conceptions ate to be called abstract 
ideas, or by any other designation, is of little mo- 
ment ; nor does it seem of much importance to the 
present argument whether or not we are able to as- 
certain precisely their nature, or to explain the man- 
ner in which they can be contemplated. But however 
this may be, and whatever may be the nature of those 
conceptions which abstract terms are fitted to excite, 
their existence cannot be denied; and indeed it is 
tacitly admitted, although not accounted for or ex- 
j^lained in the passage which we have quotied above. 
For what can be the meaning of those abstract names 
which are useful to " raise an emotion," and wherein 
do they differ from empty sounds ? They are surely 
liot the names or signs of nonentities ; neither are they 
employed to denote particular sensible ideas, — and 
Berkeley teaches us that they cannot stand for an a5- 
^{zctiorij in which inconsistencies are put together. 
Nevertheless, they affect the mind,— they convey a 
something with them,— they have a meaning : which 
meaning, whether we can analyze it or not,— whether 
it be or be not an immediate object of the mind's 
perception — can alone be the abstract idea maintained 
by the realist, and yet cannot assuredly be that which 
Berkeley ever intended to deny. By the learned 
Cudworth, abstract ideas are referred to " a peculiar 
perceptive power in the noetical part of the soul, 
which acting by itself, exerts frOm within the intelli- 
gible ideas of things virtually contained in its own 
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cognoscitive power, that are universal and abstract 
notions, from which, as it were, looking downwards, 
it comprehends individual things." And for aught 
we can* judge of the matter, this exposition may be 
very true, since perhaps it never was understood by 
any one, not excepting the framer of it. But it is 
one thing to reject his extraordinary solution, and 
another to deny the existence of a power, the nature 
of which we cannot perfectly comprehend. 

For example, does not every one understand the 
meaning of the words honour and patriotism ? Is it 
necessary that either of those words occurring in a 
book 6r conversation should cast a doubt upon the 
sentence of which it forms a part ? Now let us think- 
again; we shall find that however clear and precise 
tiie import of these expressions may be, yet the more 
we reflect upon and endeavour to ascertain the nature 
of the qualities which are so expressed, the less dis- 
tinct will they appear ; whereas our ideas of sense, if 
attended to, become the more perspicuous. And the 
reason of this perplexity occurring in such reflections 
upon one class of feelings or ideas, while the same 
scrutiny^ and reflection applied to another class, would 
make their impressions more distinct and vivid, seems 
to be, \h^t the perceptions occasioned by abstract 

* We say th)e scur^e scrutiny, because care and caution are no 
less requisite to correctness in our general reasonings, than in our 
examination of the particular objects of sense. But while we de- 
precate the application of an improper test, it is surely not incon- 
sistent to recommend the most accurate scrutiny which is appro- 
priate to the subjects of abstract reasoning. 
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^iefmm^ n^t being material ol^ects of sense, but re- 
latiog to a faculty different from that -by which sensa- 
tions of the external world are perceived* are naturally 
rendered unintelligible and contradictory when we 
j^tempt to range them among phenomena belonging 
to a different organ, and impugn their reality before 
an inopmpetent power, which has cognizanqe of serh 
sible olgects only. If we admit not of this explana- 
tion, but, 01^ the; contrary, recjuire that every notion 
should be brought to the test of seiis^ ; if we think 
that the reality .of all things which are the sulgects 
of our reasoning, should be demonstrated by exhi- 
biting them 9s] particular ideas, or as immediate ob- 
jects of the mind's perception, we must, according to 
these principles, conclude that all mental qualities are 
mere names, having their existence only in sound ; 
and indeed a very celebrated moralist, a. strenuous 
upholder of the doctrines of nominalism, has asserted 
and maintained that inference. ^^ What," says this phi- 
losopher, " is honour ? — a word. What is that word ho- 
nour ? Air. A trim reckoning I Who hath it ? He 
that died o' Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. 
Doth he hear it ? No. Is it insensible then ? Yea, to 
the dead. But will it not live with the living ? No. 
Why ? Detraction [according to his theory he might 
have said abstr^action] will not suffer it Therefore 
I'll none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon" — an ab- 
stract idea. — " And so ends my catechism."* — It seems 
indeed that we must either enrol ourselves among the 
disciples of this merry knight, or admit the existence 

• PalstaflTs Soliloquy, Hen. IV. P. I, Act 5, Scene 1. 
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of a principle, the nature of which we cmnot con- 
ceive. Instinct, and the power of forming abstrac- 
tions, or reasoning about them, must fall with honour 
and patriotism. Habit, which is a faculty equally in- 
compiiehen!$}ble, will Aate a similar fate ; and reason 
itself, mtk idl thepowcrs of mind, must follow in die 
Kst of universil proscription. We may indeed deno- 
minate the operations and effects of these powers state9 
^ffAind, or vibrations 6f atoms. We may designate 
them in the most oblique phraseology that can be de- 
vised. To resort to such a method ofmispending time, 
although neither instructive, nor perhaps quite inno- 
cent, may amuse us like the fictions of a romance ; but 
let us not suppose that i^hile we thus stand beating the 
Air, we are either establishing truth or assailing error. 
Such senseless babble can convey no light to the 
mind — such idle trifling cannot withdraw the curtain 
that shrouds the mysterious elements of the soul. 
These mysteries defy our scrutiny, and to attempt the 
eitplanation of them to human faculties, is scarcely 
less folly than to deny their existence. 

From practical observations, therefore, and directly 
against the speculative maxims which have occasioned 
this essay, we conclude that the mind is susceptible to 
many different kinds of impressions, and possessed of 
various powers and passions, — ^that therefore it is' no- 
wise impossible that some objects may be perceived 
by certain faculties, or according to certain modes of 
perception, and not by or according to others, — that 
therefore words may be significant which stiand not 
for ideas of sense, nor for direct and positive con<^ep- 

£ 
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tions of any kind» — ^that proposition may be under- 
9to<KU and be usefal wherein something is affirmed or 
denied conoeRiiBg the jexistenoe, qualities, or opera-, 
liona of a substance . whose nature and manner of act- 
ing*are unknown, its effects only being pereeiyable,-— 
that as a thing may be real in. nature, of which we 
cannot hare a positive conception, so it may without 
mcimsistency, or rather it may by possilnlity, — ^upon 
deingsistifition^ or intuitive or moral evidence of its 
existence, — be believed to«xist, and this opinion or be- 
lief be* stated in words, without mere senseless, verbal 
trifling. For. it should always be remembered, that 
however unaccountably the mind may be afifeeted in 
such belief^^however we may be foiled in our attempt 
to resolve speculative difficulties concerning the phe- 
nomena which the formation of such opinions pre- 
sents, of this at least we must be satisfied, that no rea- 
soning whatsoever against the possibility of those phe- 
nomena, i. e« against the possibility oiJranUng opi- 
nions respecting the existence and operations of the 
mind can be more cogent than our own particular 
experience and consciousness of the facts themselves 
v^haeh are disputed. As well, indeed, might we say 
thatievery vague sensation of uneasiness which a sick 
Ifiaa&'feek in the delirium of a fever is unfelt, and is 
really tw sensation, becauae it cannot.be expressed or 
^determined by the patient, or that a man who has been 
blind from infancy n^ust wish for nothing but an empty 
name, .must truly have no wish, when he desires the 
sense' of sight, which he has never experienced, and of 
(n^Uiicb'he can form no .positive notion whiatever; nay. 
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that be employe words without any import or meanmg 

when^ lipon ' inductive pi^oof, he affirms his belief or 
scepticism'df its existence in othei^ who direct his steps» 

afidforewaiii hiiii ofadistant object, ael conclude the uui* 
▼ersal sentim^its' iiid language of the world, concern* 
ing mental jpbwerS and operations to be» not false, but 
seoseidss tmd nnm^ning tenets, because those powers 
in their essence and real nature, abstracted from their 
effects, are iiAperceptible to our external organs, and 
incomprehensible ib ^ the understamding. 
t ■. But.the exce^ire propensity to simj^fieation in 
ipaetapfaysics, which bf kte has prevailed over 1^ an- 
cient my^ieism, seems to be so replete mik absurdity 
and danger that 'I trust to be excused for detaining 
Uie reaaer a litfle longer on so important a point. 
To increase the empire of science, to bring all things 
under the survey and control of human reason, is in- 
deed a proud and' noble enterprize ; and although it is 
jBrequently more ambitious than prudent, more dange- 
i?oastyiah.successfi]l, we should still encourage even 
ihe misapplication of genius in her boldest and most 
fmlom attempts ;'t7e should respect the labours of the 
astrologer, the aeronaut, the ilchymist, and the meta- 
fihysician. No man can presume to state precisely the 
bounds of huihan discovery, and say -to the intellect, 
thus far shalt thou go, and no farther. But is it because 
' humto discovery may tetend its dominion and intellect 
penetrate into regioiis yet unexplored, that we are to 
presnme that nothing can exist, the nature of which, 
after. all our researches, remains incomprehensible. 
These maxims indeed and the fashionable theo- 

E 2 
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ried which have been built upon them seem cal- 
culated finally to degrade the human intellect be- 
low that which is in beasts. Their object is to 
refute first principles, and accordingly, they neither 
ate, nor can be themselves founded xvpon any prin- 
ciple except that of universal doubt. They tell us 
that'we can drtfw no conclusion cdnceming unknown 
powers or existences, and that we must consider all 
nature as consisting in a mere chain of eveiits^ con- 
cerning the connexion of which (being incomprehen* 
sible) we have no knowledge, and can entertain no 
belidf i and that to assert iiie production of one thing 
by any intrinsic or derivative agency in another, is to 
speak withoi3t a meaning. Such, indeed, are the doc- 
trine of causation, which, propounded among die scep- 
tical doubts of a demyatheist,'^ have been passionately 
embraced and carried to a greater degree of extrava^ 
gance by a moral philosopher,^ who has vainly la« 
bbured to reconcile them with the doctrines of theism. 
Birtf we hope to show that those systems which are 
directed against the universal sentiments, the original 
and primary persuasions of mankind, proceed not 
ftom superior knowledge, nor from any singularly 
perspicuous detection of mental delusions, but really 
iVbul ignorance of what it is in which knowledge con* 
sists^ afnd of the proper subject-matter of assent : and we 
sblictt the attention of the reader to the remainder of 
this essay, in which we shall endeavour to expose the 
fallacy of this celebrated theory, to trace its progress 

• Mr. Hume. ^ Dr. Brown. 
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from the maxims which we have been opposing, and 
to point out the dangerous consequences, as well as 
manifest absurdities to which it leads. 

Mr. Hume has in many of his abstract speculaticms 
emphatically asserted this doctrine, that experience is 
the sole rule of reasoning upon matters of fact. Ar- 
guments a priori, those which are popularly and with 
some incorrectaiess, as well as those which are strictly 
so called,* were in all disquisitions upon such subjects 
regarded by that philosopher with contempt, and he 
seems to have looked upon that faculty, whether we 
call it reason or by any other name, by which the 
affairs of life are regulated, and the judgment of 
events and probabilities determined, as nothing more 
than an instinctive disposition of the mind to expect 
for the future, eyents similar with those which have 
appeared in the past ; in short, he considers ctcstom, 
(by which he seems to designate a particular influen- 
tial power or principle of mind,) as the rule and mea* 
sure, the source, and also the extreme limit of every 
correct process of inductive reasoning. According to 
these principles he supposes, of course, that a child 
who has only once put its hand into a fire, will have 
no objection to try the experiment again, until re- 
peated pain and bums teach him by experience the 
invariable result. Dr. Thomas Brown, in success- 
fully opposing that opinion, has detected an inaccu- 
racy, which, indeed, a metaphysician only could have 
overlooked. He alludes to the circumstance of an 

* See Note (4) at the oqcI of the Work. 
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expectation^ which he cono^ves to be intuitive, that 
similar events will follow simila;r, andadmjts.thata 
child who has once been burae(^ will ever after dread 
the fine. There must have been experience of the 
fact, no doubt, before we could know even tbat^mo^ 
tion would ensue from- the stroke of on^ body against 
another. But upon an obse^rvatipn of this^ kind b^ing 
(mce made, we cm, and we do in ipprt causes injEer^ 
(without th^ further experience lyhich Mr. Hume^ 
requires, namely, customary or habitual experienee,) 
that the same consequence will always. foUote*, Both 
these metaphysicians however, seeip, notwithstanditig 
their numerous retractations and softenings to agpee in 
maintaining, that the relation of cause and effect is but 
the invariable appearance of one ey^i^t {i/ief^ ^x^iix&ti 
without any power in the ;pause to produi^e. its jc<Hise-» . 
quent f and the reasoning employed for this purpose 
derives it^ whole force from thi^ delusive maXim, that 
nothing should be believed to exist, the nature df 
which we cannot explain or compr^h^nd. .The only 
difference, therefore, which appears to have eijgaged 
those philosophers, is whether we fo(rm just aiitieipfk'* 
tions of the future from an imtincti^ ea^ectdtion, 
or from escperience, that the laws of nature^ are fixed.- 
Mr. Hume has indeed (as Dr. Brown remarks) failed 
completely in his attempt to i^aintain the sufficiency 
of experience, — since whether we ground our judg- 
ment upon one or many experiments of the qualities 
of things, we must still revert to an expectation that 

— ■-■ 111 -■II. ■ _i_ji I 1 I - - - — ^- - - - - -■ 

• Vide Note (4) at the end of the Work. 
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the course of events is not altogfltb^ oasual.AQd^v^^. 
riable. Experience alone caa nevQr. ^ply to tl^ fjUr 
turCf and it can only^be from aainituitiTe jieli^fyof t;))!^ 
siinilarity of events, and of uniformity in the powers 
of nature, that we conclude the sun lyill ri^ to-morrow*^ 
because it has risen every moraiiig for 6000 ye^^^ 
This, it would appear^ is the only oircwnstan^ei in 
which the two philosophers invariably , aqd • unc^. 
quivocally disagree; and. although there ia^ a.copfun 
sion in both, from which an ill-natured critic mights 
easily extract numerous expressions , irrecpnc^feaUpk 
with their negative, and scarcely intelligibly 4oc^ 
trines, yet in no part of his essays has Mlc« Hum^ 
so totally rejected the actual existence of iM open 
rative cause, as it is positively denied in thp.f$4i 
lowing dogma of Brown : — "To me, in^eed,^ Jit-^^Bt^ 
pears so very obvious a truth, that the. : i^iibstmQ^ 
which esist m natwre^ the world, its living inb^f^ 
tants, and the adorable Being who created them, ^r/9 
all the real existences in nature, and that in the. , v^r 
rious changes which occur, therefore, there cao? as 
little be any powers or susceptibilities different fro^ 
the antecedents and consequents themselves^ as tb^f 
can be forms different from the co-existing p«ct4cl^ 
which constitute them, that to labour thus to nnpre^ 
this truth upon your mind, seems to me almost UJ^ (91;^ 
attempt to demonstate a self-evident propositionr" 
Nevertheless, tlmt the opinions of thi^ author nxay 
have coincided with those vulgar sentiments, which he 
labours so industriously to refute, seems possible 
enough, since his fluent recapitulations are oftentimes 
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SO qualified as to maVe it very questiomUe) whether 
or not his doctrine is renounced by theH)» or diverted 
from its professed purpose* But to discuss all these 
particulars would lead us from a liri^ essay to a vo- 
lume, and therefodre wte tnusfc refrain from any further 
observations than sudi as rell^' to the . im^cal mistake 
of hb tibeory . Nothing sftins out ciiticism to so great 
a lengllh as the Mutis&otory e:s|>qsur>e. of falsehood 
staied in equivocal expressiMS^^ and the^ detection of 
sop/histry which - consists .not ,m altogeAher feJse xe^r 
soaing utr false premises^ buA in the inference itself 
being inapplicable to those tenets^ which it may seem^ 
and which it is adduced to establish. 

Now we frankly acknowledge, that it is no incon- 
aideirabie satisfaction to find the proposer of so mon- 
strous a paradox, himself furnishing the materials foi 
ifcs refutation. Mr. Hume's theory is indeed veiy 
eriioneous, but it is neither so dogmatically pro- 
pounded, so manifestly dangerous* nor so distinctly 
inconsistent with the universal knowledge and feel- 
ings of mankind, as the system of his refuter is. 

For since it is maintained by Brown, that we have 
an intuitive expectaticm of the future from a single 
experiment, — a circumstance which forms no part of 
Mr. Hume's reflections — an expectation, for instance, 
that gunpowder will always be combustible, after hav- 
ing once observed it to ignite upon the presence of a 
spark ; how, we inquire, can this expectation exist or 
be maintained without some notion being conceived 
of inevitable and regulated connexion between the 
antecedent and its consequent, so long as the present 
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course of natate^^dtttmties'? ' Weask'to bc'toU \iam 
any out cat> 'reasonably infer that tW: c^urastanoe t£ 
eombUdticni will b^ in^riabiy subpaqftent > txr tboiap^ 
plicatiM of lire to gtmipowder^ except a power of 
buming^ ii» aUtributed ta the flarae^^anda sttseeptibiUt}^ 
et ignition admitted in lAie gunpowder or aosae povnto 
haviag^a^ real isxiMende^andsetbled' mode of cipfeniiidn 
mipposied to exist in, of comstitate athisd snbskaaice^ 
to tthich b6th eteMl^miist'be r^jf^r&i^) or imless^sclDe 
necessary ooriBeariob b^^twcten- them is supposedi \^b 
ask, how^ without supernatitral' fiireknowie^go :o£ 
events, or without admitting some power i^t the anibeu 
cedents, or some connexion between die parts 'oCob 
sequence, we can, upon the recurrence of ^tsMum- 
stances, by possibility^ entertain any aBticipat]en;!ef£ 
the Mmilarity of future consequents ? That = wUoh ^n 
mconeeiyable to us may not be inconceivable toeverjl 
one ; others, perhaps, may be able to understand what) 
seems to the author and reader of these essays as* uti^ 
intelligible as the nature and existence of power' was 
to the philosophical mind of Dr. Brown. But isre^ 
who are of a vulgar cast, will perhaps find nothing 
Inore difficult than to impose upon our faculties • thiBi 
belief, that the particular *^ phenomena B will alwcfya^ 
follow^ the phenomena A," without supposing- soni^ 
connexion between these phenomena, either tiiat' A' 
has produced B, or that both are produced in a regular' 
and' invariable series by some third power of uniform^ 
operation and permanent existence. It is very pos^ ^ 
sible to conceive that B may invariably happen atiet 
A, it is easy to imagine the improbable fact, that it 
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has always so hsippened h^etofore by diance, without 
the instrumentality of A, and according to no settled 
plan ; but it iis not easy, it is altogether inconsistent to 
believe, to judge, and to infer^ that it certainly or 
probably will follow, without supposing power or ne^ 
cessary connexion. The theory of Hume, in which 
this inference is referred to custom and the associatioii 
of ideas, seems liable to similar objections ; but the 
inconsistency is far less manifest in his loose, but in^ 
genious observations, than in the elaborate absurdities 
of his critic. The former^ indeed, was fully aware of 
the difficulty of his subject, and no less than Brown 
was sensible of the obscurity of our speculationsiwhen 
we attempt to conceive or distinguish power as any 
thing different from its effects. But he seems to 
have occasionally perceived, though without a steady 
settled conviction, what, however, totally escaped the 
penetration of the latter, that a distmction did exut^ 
that it was impossible to root out the mysterious no- 
tion of an efficient cause from his mind, or from the 
mind of any man ; and though the whole tenor of 
his argument was, that we can form no idea of a 
cause, except as *< an ohject^ followed hy another^ and 
where all the oljects similar to the firsts arefoUmoed 
hy objects similar to the second ;''* he appears always 
to shrink from, or immediately to refine away the 
plain assertion of what is constantly insinuated in his 
essays, and often assumed in his reasonings,** that 
it is no more than an event itself, considered in 



a 
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the relation of time to anothear etrent by which it is fol«' 
lowed, and tionnected with its consequent only by the 
empty names, ^law of nature^ or as Brown has it << in- 
variable antecedence," but not by ^y power or effi* 
ciency in itself to produce its effect, nor by the power 
of any other beings, operating uniformly to produce 
the train. He seems to have felt that the philoso- 
pher who should in plain terms deny the existence of 
any power, because pomer. is a mysteriousihing, could 
with little sense assert in substituticm for it, rules of 
nature without the ruling power, and with as little 
consistency deem the' continual succession of regular 
changes in the course of events^ (without that uniform 
power, or any connexion between the events them- 
selves) to be a simple and easy conceptron. * 

The fact, however, is. not ^luerely tiiat Dr. Brown 
is inconsistent,* but, what is of far greater conse* 
quence, we may safely affirm that for several reasons, 
his principle is manifestly incorrect. A child having 
burned its fingers, or havmg perceived that by turn- 
ing its rattle, a noise is* produced, does indeed, by a 
very short process of natural reasoning from a pri- 
mary intuition, connect the pain or the sound with 
the antecedent. But what is this intuition ? It is the 
discovery of an unknown operative cause,— -a power 
which (although not previously conceived to exist) 
he finds upon experience to produce a certain sensa- 
tion, and of which it is impossible to form any dis^ 
tinct conception. The first and irrisistible impres- 

• Vide Note (5) at the end of the Work. 
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moxk of >the child is, that he has been burned, — and 
tb^t a sound has been produced* His feeling is not 
merely that he is in pain, but that something has caused 
it* — This is the inevitable inference, or * state of the 
mind/ which> immediately sueoeeds or accompanies the 
pfiin. That there is unifonnityin the laws of nature, 
that Jlike events will succeed like causes, and that the 
same result will afterwards ensue, whenever the same 
precedent circumstances shall recur, is a conclusion sub- 
sequently deduced from the primary conception of 
power in some way connected viritfa those circumston* 
ces, — whether residing in, or belonging to, or indicat- 
ed by them — and which, he supposes will, under 
similar circumstances, affect him in the same manner. 
Moreover, inevitable as this inference appears, (inso-' 
much that it has been mistaken for the primary per- 
ception,) it is not always actually deduced, at least not 
deduced at the moment ; it is strictly an inference from 
the original intuitive perception of power, in some 
way residing in, or connected with the circumstances ;' 
and as we have already shewn,* even if those reflec- 
tions concerning the laws of nature, and the har- 
mony of the universe, were the first principles of in- 
fajxtijae knowledge, they would be convertible into, 
and involve the notion of agency. To assert then 
that the course of events Unll continue such as it has 
previously been, without presuming or admitting that 
one event is dependent upon another, or that all events 
taken together are dependent upon some cause of 
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uniform opemtkm) implies a paradox, which; evert' if 
it should seem not utterly incredible, we surely cam- 
Bot suppose to be the intuitive princi|de aind self^ 
emdent truth from which originate all human reason- 
ings concerning matterof foot. This parodox cannot 
betbe genoraltheoi^m of intuition, from which a child 
deduQCS} in. any pcurticular instance, the similarity of 
future events with those which he has before known. 
Erom whdt ipri^ciplei,- then, it may be asked, does this 
inferenicP' of similarity arise ? To which I reply, that 
it £ieems to be in this maimer accounted for. Having 
on ^fanner occasion experienced the eflPects of ajpot<?^r 
msmifested under certain circumstances, we do not 
on the recurrence of those circumstances, arbitrarily 
suppose that power to be altered or annihilated. We 
conclude, accordingly, that under the same circum- 
stances it will operate again, and that therefore the 
sfime effects will ensue, i. e. that the course of nature 
will be the siune as we have ever observed it to be. 
Hence it comes to pass, that a child experiencing the 
sense of pain or sound, in c^tain circumstances, con^ 
eludes that the same power which produced those 
sensations on a former occasion, will operate in ifhe 
same manner again : which conclusion is founded on 
no learned theory of the course of nature — no exten- 
.sive observation of the similarities of events — no in- 
nate notion of a Creator, infinite, wise, powerful, and 
good* governing the universe according to fixed laws, — 
much less can it be founded upon the contradictory 
. theorem which we have exposed, of regularity without 
a ruling power of real existence and uniform opera- 
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tion ; but is a concluMon founded upon the simple 
perception of a power producing a certain sensible 
effect, whichpower tiiere is no reason to suppose has 
been either annihilated or altered, and therefore when- 
ever the same circumstances occur again, there is no 
means of avoiding the natural inference which must 
thereupon immediately arise, viz. that the effects will 
be similar. 

Now this perception of power, where it is really 
intuitive, must, even on principles of the most extra- 
vagant scepticism, be admitted to carry with it a co- 
gency of truth, which cannot be refuted by any ar- 
guments founded upon a tnore secure basis. The 
principal or only question which can arise here seems 
to be, on what occasions and to "what extent the in- 
ference is undoubtedly intuitive and incontroverti- 
ble ; which is an interesting and extremely difficult 
inquiry. But even though it were impossible to 
answer it satisfactorily in all the cases that might be 
feigned, the fundamental principles of Brown would 
be by no means the more admissible. The relation 
of cause and effect as distinguished from antecedence, 
(we omit the epidiet invariable^ which is either wholly 
insignificant or it signifies an abandonment of his 
whole system,) would still be intuitively felt in certain 
<*ases, in others it might be discovered or made pro- 
'bable by reasoning, and even when it would be totally 
veiled from our knowledge, and we could only say, 
* siu)h events have always followed such/ or * they 
are antecedents and consequents apparently unconr 
nected by any relation,* except the nominal relation of 
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permanence, we would deny the existence *of any 
real connexioa between these events as a matter of 
hcU not from a priori arguments that it must he 
impossible^ merely because its nature is not known, 
t The. question we say is difficult» because it re- 
quires the closest attention, and a steady perseverence 
of mtense thought^ to distinguish rightly between the 
state of a man, who, from a period long anterior to 
his -earliest recollections, has been exerting his facul- 
ties and receiving the impressions of sense, from the 
condition of a child, perceiving objects for the first 
time; nor would it be alone sufficient for our pur- 
pose to make' this distinction, without supposing that 
child to possess some degree of intellect and reason, 
even at the moment of his first sensations. There 
we, however, two cases universally and constantly 
occiuring, in either of which it is very manifest we 
have an intuitive knowledge of the existence of power. 
First, when we ourselves turn our thoughts to any 
subject, or Jput our limbs in motion — whenever we vo- 
luntarily think or act. Secotidly, it seems certain, 
without further proof, and therefore known by intui- 
tion, that all the impre^ions of sense which wee forced 
upon the mind, involuntarily and passively, must be 
the result of some active power without us. " When,*' 
•says Berkeley, " in broad day light I open my eyes, 
it is not in. my power to choose whether I shall see 
or no, or to determine what particular objects shall 
present themselves to my view, and so likewise as to 
the hearing and other senses, the ideas imprinted on 
them are not creatures pf my will. There is, there- 
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fwe, some other will or spirit which prcMkiees them/' 
On this point it seems utterly impossible to doubt. 
When, however, we would account, not for our own 
separate sensations, but for their connexion with each 
other, that is, for the suoc^sion of physical eTients, 
the deflagration of gunpowder, for inskauee, upon a 
spark being applied, the descent- of a partide through 
successive spaces to the earth in accelerated velocity, 
the collision of bodies, and consequent production of 
sound, we are in dai^er of becoming involved in the 
perplexed doctrines of second causes, and it must be 
admitted, that in this part of our inquiry it is ex-» 
tremely difficult to strike out a true medium between 
the extravagant opinions which have prevailed aa 
different sides, between the preposterous simplifica^ 
tion of Brown on the one hand, and the incredible 
jissumptions of the corpuscularian philosophers on tlie 
other. We are so immersed among the things of sense, 
and so accustomed from our earliest infancy to 
consider them as the great object and only business of 
life, that it is not without much patient thought and 
labour of reflecdon, we can distinguish the many 
prejudices which we have imbibed concerning them, 
from the genuine original feelings which they would 
excite in the mind of a rational being placed among 
them for the first time. Hence seem to have ori- 
ginated all the doctrines of corporeal forces, from 
the grosser systems of the corpuscularian philoso- 
phy to the hypotheses of Descartes and Newton. 
Hence also Hume appears to have derived his theory 
. of the origin of the idea of potver^ namely, that 
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ajher (and not until sStet) frequent exp&rienee af the 
amgunctkm afemntSi i. e. after being l<Hig habituated 
to eonsider sensible obyeote as the only real tUngs, 
and therefore alone oapable of being the efficient 
OBu^es of a ehange, we begin to perceive between them 
as parts of an inTariable sertes^ a further connexion than 
that oteaswd antecedrace, which we at first observed^ 
said thence hastily rush to our conduinon, that tiie 
eonnexion must be that of cause and effect. But 
this is a theory, which, as the author himself might 
occasionally have suspected, (and on that account he 
frequently abandoned it in his own reasonings,^) 
ratl^r accounts for the prevalence of the popular 
error by which force is attributed to external sensible 
things, by shewing the source from which that errw 
i&<so likely to arise, than explains the origin or afi^M^ts 
the truth of this general idea or notion, which it in fact 
assumes to be previously felt and understood. It ex- 
plains iu)t what that much contested notion is, or 
wherein it consists, hot only points out the occasions 
on which it is likely to arise. It is a theory which 
satisfactorily accounts for the mistakes of many phi- 
losophers as well as for certain vulgar opinions, which 
(like that of supposing the sun to rise and set by its 
own motion) answer well enough or perhaps better 
for the purposes of common life than the more com- 
plicated cmiceptions which superior knowledge would 
impart ; but it is no explication of the origin of the 

idea of power, which idea (the theory only reminds 

— ^ ... - 

* Note (4) already referred to. 

F 
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us) will, although originally derived from a very 
diflferent source, inevitably suggest itself to a mind 
perceiving the ^ regular trains of events, and to that 
mind which is grovelling among the objects of sense, 
will perhaps suggest itself in a form more suitable to 
the prejudices occasioned by those objects than in ac- 
cordance with an intellectual view of things, How- 
ever it is not to be denied that the idea of power or 
necessary connexion^ does in fact invariably present 
itself together with the perception of regularity and, 
system in the order of nature. It even arises (as is 
evident from one of Dr. Brown's theorems, although 
contrary to the doctrine whieh that theorem was ad- 
duced to defend,'') previously to any experience of 
tiie r^ular courses of. events, and is the original 
foundation of that opinion, with which it is again 
'associated as an hypothesis with facts» or the migor 
premiss with the conclusion of a syllogism. But 
that the force or power which affects our senses in a 
regular manner^ and which we perceive to connect and 
govern the courses of events, should, from its very 

* The theorem here alluded to as contrary to the 4pc* 
trine which is attempted to be built upon it, is, that, antece- 
dent to experience of the regularity of events, belief of that 
regularity is a principle of inductive reasoning. Now it has been 
proved (56-62, ante) that this belief, although it be indeed formed 
previously to experience, and may therefore be practically con- 
sidered or suffered to pass for a primary principle, depends upon 
another into which also it must necessarily be resolved, namely, 
the perception and belief of a power supposed to act uniformly in 
the production of those regular events. 
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regularity and systematic operation, be supposed 
something different from that which producer each 
separate feeling, and thus, because the perception of 
design is superadded to the notion of mere agency, be 
conceived to reside in those events or passive sensations 
themselves, se^msso^unphilosophical, or rather so to- 
tally absurd an hypothesis, that the origin of stwh a be- 
lief can no otherwise be explained than as Mr. I^ume 
has explained it, namely, by the overwhelming influence 
and universal prejudices with which sensible objects 
beset and take possession of the mind. Renouncing, 
therefore^ the supposition that second cwuses truly 
act, or at least that those material objects which we 
see and feel can of themselves produce or assume 
any new combinations in the phenomena of the mar 
terial world, how shall we avoid that preposterous 
theory which presents itself in this stage of our in- 
quiry, and which is built on the ruins of original 
principles and intuitive truths ? If the reality of those 
mechanical forces, by which some philosophers and 
the vulgar in gejieral think to explain the pheno- 
mena of nature, shall prove to be but visionary phan- 
toms, what else shall we conclude than that force 
itself \% a chimerical notion, that there are no real ex- 
istences in nature except antecedents and consequents, 
and that that^ which in the changes of sensible things 
we term power, is the antecedent itself, or it is no- 
thing." Hypotheses nonfirigo was the maxim upon 
which the greatest work of human intellect vras com- 

1. II - I - __^ 1^ ji^, - jML ■-^__JM- - _ ■ I ■ ■ n T n --ri — r -\ — i — ■ -^— i 

* Brown's Eatay on the Relation, Sfc. p. 365. See note 6. 
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posed ; and certainly in this discursive essay it would 
ill beseem the author to deliver an entirely new system, 
or modify in any important respect one which may be 
already extant concerning the abstruse points we are 
considering. In such speculations, to expose the 
errors of conflicting systems, to exhibit the question it- 
self in a true light, and assign to the difficulty its proper 
magnitude and position, seems to be a design sufficiently 
comprehensive for an Essayist without framing any 
new theory, or attempting any new analysis which 
perhaps might be found equally defective and flimsy 
with those of older date ; formed like them, indeed, 
briefly and faintly to flourish for a season, and when 
the charm of novelty shall be spent, and the won- 
der which it may excite shall have declined, easily 
to pass into the list of fruitless and forgotten sys- 
tems. However, lest the charge of scepticism should 
be urged againstme who only profess incompetence or 
disinclination to particular inquiries, — inquiries which 
lie certainly out of my way, perhaps beyond my reach, 
I shall venture before the close of this treatise, not 
indeed to propound an original system, but to illus- 
trate by a few observations that intermediate position, 
which can with tolerable consistency be maintained 
between two opposite doctrines evidently false, and 
which Berkeley alone of all philosophers seems even 
to have approached. But, previously to entering upon 
this discussion, it seems proper to pursue a little fur* 
ther our views of that modem theory of causation, 
to refute which is the chief object of the present 



I 
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essay, and which, the reader will constantly observe, 

may be satisfactorily and fully refuted without enter- 
ing upon the intricate Subject of second causes. 

To desire a person affirming the existence of a power 
or cause to explain his meaning, is, it must be confess- 
ed, a very plausible sophism; it forms the magic 
istrain by which Dr. Brown would charm away all 
the powers in nature, and eradicate the principles of 
intuitive assent. Now it can be retorted against him- 
self, that, if causation be, according to his own concep- 
tion of it, no more than "the invariable relation of that 
which has preceded to that which follows" we must 
either suppose that cause and effect ensue consecutively 
forming a casual yet invariable series, (and as this evi- 
dently would not be the truth, so probably it is not 
the thing intended to be affirmed) ; or we must con- 
strue the word invariable in opposition to casual in 
which conception there is implied a mystery, not less 
inexplicable*. 

It is affirmed, that " when we know that the motion 
of the arm will invariably ensue, after the will to 
move it," C^hose close inspectors of notions forget to 
mention whether or not we are possessed oi power to 
will, or whether volition be not itself power,) " we 
know all that is supposed to be expressed in affirming 
that the will has power to give it motion." — Now in 
the first place, if this statement of our conceptions be 
correct, it follows that the sole aim of such an ana- 
lysis must be the setting up of new phrases j but se- 

_ ' I 

• P. 67, ante. 
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condly, neither is the statement correct, nor the in- 
tent so harmless. For, although it must be admitted 
that we cannot distinctly trace or clearly express the 
distinction between those propositions which are re- 
presented to be identical, namely, that " the motion of 
the dsm follows the will" ajid that " the will \\2i& power 
to move it," yet every one must feel the difference, or 
at least feel that there is a most important difference 
between them,— which answer, if candidly considered, 
will doubtless satisfy a reasonable inquirer, " 

But if we are required to meet one metaphysical 

subtlety with another, it may be asked by way of re- 
joinder, is there no difference between the production 
of motion by impulse, and the mere successioii of 
miles upon a plain ? Was it ever supposed that because 
one mile follows another, the first mile produces the 
next in succession ? It is therefore manifest, from this 
instance, that there may be invariable antecedence with- 
out power, and that consequently the word power is 
used to denote somiething different. Dr. Brown in 
speaking of those who maintain the being of an agent, 
observes with an air of rather clumsy ridicule, that **to 
prove power is more than invariable antecedence, they 
prove it more than casual;" and this he thinks a so- 
phism ! Indeed to attempt to prove by any proposition 
that the antecedence of causation is more than invari- 
able antecedence, (if by this slovenly expression he 
means antecedence invariable in a greater degree, than 
that which is absolutely so, — than the word invariable 

* P. 58-59^ ante. 
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signifies,) were a very extraordinary attempt : it were to 
deserve the keenest inflictions of the Doctor's satire. 
But on the other hand, to affirm that in the word invari' 
ahle as opposed to casual, nothing more is implied than 
the simple fact of constancy of event, seems a perver- 
sion of langusige rather than an argument. For it will 
scarcely be denied that casualtied may be continual, — 
that they may happen not to vary, although still liable 
to variation, — rand therefore they who prove morie 
than casual antecedence although they do not indeed 
prove the absurdity in terms, that it is more than 
invariable, (invariable in a greater degree than that 
which is absolutely so,) prove, nevertheless, that 
there is a something more than mere antecedence 
(however invariable) in the relation of a caus,e tg its 
effect. They prove surely that there is a tie, — a con- 
nexion which makes the effect, not indeed Tnore in- 
variable or more certain than the words in/oariahk 
and certain mean, but makes it consequential accord- 
ing to the laws of nature, i. e. from the peculiar 
powers of the antecedent, or from some established 
connexion with it, and not merely successive from 
chance ; in short, they prove that the succession of 
certain particular events after others is not casual, and 
that therefore it must be necessary.^ 

But since it may be objected by a follower of 
Brown, that causation does not consist in contiguity of 
substances in space, but in the invariable proximity of 
events in point of time, and therefore that the above 

* Vide note at foot of p. 73, post 
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illustration i$ not to the point, I must crave the read- 
er's permission to add one or two more examples to 
which that cavil seems inapplicable. 

No one supposes the motion of the shadow over 
one segment of the dial^ to be caused by its transit 
across the preceding space, and it is scarcely possible 
even for a metaphysician to shut his eyes to the dif- 
ference between this invariable serieSt and the other 
in which we perceive the rays of the sun aad con- 
struction of the dial, as the cause or occasi<m of the 
shadow being formed. 

When a clock has been wound up, the several 
successive positions of the hands on the dial plate are 
as truly a sequence of events as that which is formed 
by the relation of the interior works to the exterior 
consequences. The latter relation, indeed, implies 
the co-existence of physical events which compose no 
sequence, at least in the order of time, yet are con- 
nected, not indeed by the relation of cause and effect 
subsisting immediately between them, but by S4Wie 
power of uniform operation to which the co-existent 
consequential event must be referred. The former, 
namely, the successive positions of the han^, is a series 
of antecedents and subsequents without any such 
connexion,— >a series in which the subsequent events 
although not subsisting of themselves without any 
cause or causes, seem not in any manner to depend 
upon their antecedents, — a series in which, it is in- 
deed implied, that, upon the recurrence of certain an- 
tecedents, the same power which produced certain 
consequents in a former series, will probably operate 
again to reproduce the same, but in which series 
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ne^rtheless, power c&nnot "be attributed to those atl^ 
tecedents, nor be supposed to operate necessarity 
whenever they occur, inaamuch as the dubse^neiit 
events would not, according to the laws of nature, be 
aocoifiated for by them alonet though according to 
those laws, i. e. ihe powers or the necessary connex^- 
lons of natcnre* remaining the same, the conse^uidnts 
in the other aeries would be accounted for, a/t'Cth 
plained by, acnd Indeed must neoessarily occur,' Uh 
gether with those events which are somewhat impro- 
perly termed their antecedents." 

It will perhaps be argued here, that this illustra- 
tion is not complete, since one only of the sequeneeb 
^ioh we have adduced as examples, is really mv**i. 
Ue. The sun will set, — the mechanism will at'lengjkh 
be spent,-~neither the succession of shadows, thet^ 
fbre, nor the successive motions of the hand^, will 
ensue after their accustomed antecedents, while itfae 
further descent of the sun, after it has touched the 
horizon, is the proper consequent of its previous a^ 
clination, and the discontinuance of motion in thle 
weight, when it has touched the Earth, is only a ti^^ 
consequent when the antecedent circumstances hatfe 
been changed. Accordingly (it may be alleged) there 
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* <<Neces9ayy existencey*' says Pdey, with characteristic pvedbloii, 
<< meaikfi demonstrable existence." It is, I trust, superauous^ yet 
perhaps it may not be altogether so, to remind the reader, that 
by the word necessarily in the above passage, no more is intended 
than that subordinate necessity which is intelligible and discovera- 
ble, and is, in truth, nothing but the course of nature following the 
deereesof God. 
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18 no instance of an invariable sequence in nature to 
which we do not apply the terms cause and eflPect. 
But admitting that this observation, if just, would 
amount to an objection of some force, or be a valid 
defence of the tenets which we are combating, — ^ad- 
mitting that to be an argument, which upon examina- 
tion has been found to be no more than a perversion 
of terms, namely, that because every invariable series 
which can be adduced is (if it were) a series of causes 
and effects, therefore we have no other idea or notion 
concerning power or causation, than invariableness of 

sequence, — allowing the advocates of this preposte- 
rous doctrine the utmost latitude of defence, the 
most illogical inaccuracy of language, and the greatest 
variety of positions, — ^yet still retreating within the 
clouds and subtleties which envelop the subject of 
second causes, it must fail of security even among 
these, its last resource. For, let us suppose the sun 
to move so as to be always visible and always in the 
horizon,'^ or let us suppose that the perpetual motion 
were discovered and applied to the timepiece, what 
difference, I ask, could these additional circumstan-* 
ces make in the relation of the parts of those sequen- 
ces ? None surely — ^there would still be events con- 
nected with others, as their invariable and necessary 
concomitants, but without succession in respect of 

■ Were the plane of the Earth's motion to be in the Equator, 
this phenomenon would be visible at its poles, where, in fact, the 
Ecliptic and Equator not coinciding, the sun is visible for several 
months together. 
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time; and there would also be a sequence of col- 
lateral effects taking place in the most invariable 
order, without any dependence of the subsequent 
upon its antecedent. The difference then between 
those two kinds of sequence seems to consist in 
this, — ^in the one, namely, the sequence of exter- 
nal motions upon the plate of a dock, we may in- 
deed predict a subsequedt event upon the appear- 
ance of its antecedent' in time, because from having 
observed the movements to proceed in a regular 
manner, we suspect that there exists a uniform 'power 
somewhere in operation, which will of course act 
similarly under simUar circumstances ;^ and whether 
we suppose this uniform power to be the weights and 
springs themselves, or to be something different from 
them, but connected with or modified by them, or ^of 
which they are the sign, instrument, or occasion, our 
reasoning must remain the same by which we refer to 

these internal works as a* first, if not as the ultimate, 
final, and satisfactory account of the phenomena. 
And why must we refer to those internal works? 
Because in the sequence of external motions, consi- 
dered cdone, we perceive no connexion of the parts, 
according to the laws of nature, nor so considered can 
any one of the phenomena be shewn to result from, 
or even harmonize with those commonly experienced 
powers, of whose uniform existence and operation we 
are almost intuitively persuaded, and of which we 
have felt and continue to feel the regular effects; 
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* Vide p. 60-61^ ante. ^ Note at foot of p* 66^ ante. 
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whereas, in the other series, considered apart, namely, 
in that which is formed by the gradual descent of the 
weight, we do perceive a connexion, though it be 
not ultimate and final, but itself necessarily depen- 
dent upon, and implying some external agency, as 
much as the succession of appearances on the index 
of a clock depends upon, and according to the laws of 
nature implies the descent of the weight, or the unfold- 
ing of the springs within. The latter invariable 
series, considered separately, is satisfactorily accounted 
for, by the regular course of events, i. e. by the pow- 
ers of nature, or established necessity of things, and 
requires or admits of no other solution* The other 
series, considered separately, is equally invariable, yet 
cannot in this manner be accounted for, but would 
roally seem a miraculous and extraordinary suspension 
of those ordinary powers, which we believe to operate 
uniformly, did we not know or suspect of the contri- 
vances by which each successive motion of the hands 
may be explained. To know these contrivances 
therefore, (even by the most inaccurate description, 
or vague conception of their nature,) is to know the 
successive physical causes of the successive phenomena; 
i( is to know the successive occasions upon which the 
true cause operates, of which also our conception may 
be. equally indistinct. To know these is to be able to 
reconcile apparent deviations with the general plan of 
nature, to reduce the phenomena to general rules, 
and classify them among the uniform effects of the 
general and unchanged powers of nature, applied 
under a particular and unusual combination of cir- 
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camstances. We might indeed, from observation 
alone of the external movements of the hands upon a 
clock, or of the shadow of the gnomon upon the dial, 
know that these phenomena had always formed an in* 
variable sequence. From our intuitive belief (not, it 
will be observed, of the mere regularity of events, but) 
of the sameness and continuance of the j^ai^;^^ of nature 
as the PRIMARY TRUTH, wc would be unwilling to 
suppose a miraculous suspension of those pifwers with 
which the external phenomena appear to be inconsis- 
tent, and therefore we would naturally suspect of the 
contrivances (even before we had seen and discover- 
ed them) by which the sequences of external motions 
may be explained; we conclude, accordingly, that 
those motions are invariable, not from any change in 
the powers of nature altering the courses of events, 
nor yet (considered as a separate series) from any 
connexion established between them by the laws of 
nature, much less from that superior necessity which 
might enable us to deduce those laws, and to infer 
the consequent motions from the minutest considera- 
tion of their antecedents, but, in consequence of the 
casual aild accidental fact of a particular machine being 
constructed, in which the general powers of nature 
are curiously exhibited and applied in peculiar com- 
binations to the production of effects, invariable in- 
deed and certain, yet unconnected one with another, 
as its cause, occasion, or natural sign, and invariable 
only as a series of collateral effects separately occor 
sioned each by the corresponding part of another se- 
ries. We discover that these motions ^e consecu- 
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tive and regular, because each motion is the effect 
produced by some power, cotemporaneously and to- 
gether with the occurrence of a certain consecutive 
change in the internal parts, and on account of, or 
because of, that internal change, not because of the 
external motion which preceded it, — ^that therefore 
those external motions, though in fact they form an 
absolutely invariable series, are totally independent of 
each other ;— whereas, in considering the movement 
of the weight or spring through a given space, and 
the subsequent change in the position of the hands, 
or in considering the gradual descent of the weight 
through successive spaces, though in these sequences 
we still perceive with the eyes of sense nothing more 
than an invariable series of successive motions, yet 
those motioas (however ultimately inexplicable as the 
result of impulse, or any mechanical quality,) are so 
far dependent, and so far perceived by reason to be 
dependent upon the position, and qualities, and cir- 
cumstances of the body in motion, that from the 
mere fact of uniformity in the powers of nature, — ^from 
this primary truth established in our minds,' we de^ 
dtwe each successive motion as the natural conse- 
quence and restdt of its antecedent, and therefore not 
only consider the series as invariable in fact, but fur- 
ther regard this invariableness of sequence as arising 
from the established nature and necessity of things. 
I am afraid the reader may be fatigued with this long 
illustration, which after all may not be sufficiently 

* Vide p. 61, tinte. 
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scientific or accurate upon one of the most abstruse 
subjects which ever bewildered the wit of man. He 
will, however, bear in mind what has been already 
obs er ved, that the dogmas of Brown, and the ** scep- 
tical doubts" of a very superior genius admit of cer- 
tain refutation, from reasonings as clear and incontro- 
vertible as those of the present illustration may be 
considered intricate and insecure. 

Whatever be the difficulty in admitting a power 
to exist, because we do not well understand the mode 
of its operations, nor can explain its precise nature, 
it seems equally difficult to obtain a notion of it, whe- 
ther we conceive it to be the antecedent of its effects, 
or to operate at the moment when they appear ; nor 
indeed is the relation of cause and effect less easy to 
be conceived than any other species of necessary con- 
nexion. Thus figure and colour are evidently inse- 
parable from an object of vision, although it cannot be 
supposed that each is the antecedent or cause of the 
other, and it might be rash, even for a materialist, to 
assert (what he cannot know) that they are collateral 
effects of substance. But whatever mystery may be 
in the case, there is, nevertheless, something more 
supposed in the connexion which of necessity subsists 
between those qualities, than in the mere relation of 
distance Ivhich one fixed star bears to another, and 
which, as it has ever been the same since the creation 
of the world, and is likely to continue so unchanged 
as long as the world itself exists, might yet be altered 
by many unforeseen occurrences, without the viola- 
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tion of any lamj or susp^nsicm of any one power of 

In reviewing Uie past^ thejrefore, we may suppose 
that a sequence of phenomena ha^ .alway3 taken place 
by chance ; or supposing purselves to, possess the know- 
ledge of futurity, we may affirm that it will so conti- 
nue. But still this is very different from the assertion, 
that it is a sequence of causes and effectSi that, there is 
a connexion between the phenomena which (the pow- 
ers of nature remaining uuichanged) cannpt be dissol- 
ved, or that their connexion is such as we perceive in the 
relations of the parts of time^ extension, and number, or 
in the inseparable co-existence of ideas belonging to the 
same sense — of temperature with resistenoe» and of vi- 
sible extension with colour and figure. It is perhaps 
impossible clearly to understand what it is that coQ^ti'- 
tutes the difference between these diffa*ent ^prt^ of 
invariable relation* But, nevertheless, it is evident 
that caszMi and invariable are not contradictory 
terms ; and our speculations being turned to the sub- 
ject of necessit^i — ^whether it he that which is supe^ 
rior to the present course of nature or resulting from 
it,-rwe will shew little wisdom in pursuing, them. Yet 
it seems that whilst this natural limit is set to our in- 
quiries, and although human researches, can progress 
no further, we may and must advance to .this point, 
admitting that of things the most certain some may 
be necessary in themselves — ^that others are necessary 
because they result from the powers of nature, and 

■ Note (8.) 
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the laws of Gdd,— while others are as truly cohiin- 
gent, as mankind are free to employ or not employ 
those powers, which were for his use created or ren- 
dered subservient to him, and to accept or reject the 
benefit of those laws, which he was created to interpret 
and to obey/ 

Upon the whole then it must, I think, be in- 
ferred, that POWER exists although we have no idea 
of its nature. That there is at least nothing absurd 
or repugnant in this proposition, is a point which has 
been so fully examined, and exhibited in so many dif- 
ferent lights in the present Essay, that there is scarce 
one passage to which more than to another I can re- 
fer for proof of it. It has also, I trust, been satisfac- 
torily evinced,^ that the phrase " invariable antece- 
dence" as it is employed by Dr. Brown, in opposition 
to casual, and to denote the course of future as well 
as that of past events, means neither more nor less 
than some kind of necessary connexion between those 
events, which, by the very terms of that expression, 
are implied to be immutably related in their order. 
I have also attempted to shew, that the first and pri- 
mary intuition which we receive concerning my 
effect or sensation is, that it has been produced by a 
cause, and, that it is by means of a process of reasoning 
founded upon this primary opinion, that we are ena- 
bled to draw conclusions concerning the future.^ And, 
to complete the refutation of those fallacious maxims 

• Note (9.) 

^ P. 56-59, ante, also Note (5) towards the end. 

« P. 59-62, ante. 
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which hold facts and phenomena at defiance, and 
which are not less unsuitable to the guidance of the 
understanding, than thej are repulsive to the feelings 
of the human mind, I can coneeiye no kind of argu** 
ment more irresistible than the powerful and natural 
conviction of every mind, which is not debauched by 
sophistry, or blinded by abuse of terms, that power is 
something more than the inoperative antecedent in a 
train, — ^no matter how frequently of infrequently that 
train may take place in the order of nature. 

The (mly objection that has ever been set up 
against this inevitable belief of mankind, (and I ad- 
mit it to be a very vague, and in some of its adulterate 
forms,*" although not in its genuine and original prin- 
ciples,*' an erroneous belief,) is, that it acknowledges 
the exilstence of something which is not clearly un-^ 
derstood. But what is there lucid or intelligible in 
Dr. Brown's explanation to induce us te renounce 
any belief which is only deficient in clearness or (even 
if such were the case) unsupported by argument ? He 
tells us in the first place, that <'tl^ phenomena are the 
phenomena;" and, from this indubitable truism he 
next concludes, by a method of reasoning peculiarly 
his own, that all the^u?^^ of nature can be but those 
very phenomena which we behold, and that we can infer 
no power at all from the succession of events^ however 
regular. According to this metaphysician, we can only 
say, these events will always/oUow those^ i. e. we must 
admit a species of relation quite as incomprehensible 



■ P. 64-67, ante. b 59. 62, ante. 
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as any othef abstract notion. For remark, that, 
while Dr. Brown says to his class, <' Youif^ Gentle-^ 
men, there are no real existences in nature ezoept 
antecedents cmd consequents" he admits that there 
does exists even between material objects, the relation 
of invariaUe, opposed to casual, antecedence. It 
must therefore be inconsistent in him to deny, that 
the rektion of cause and effect may subsist, even be^ 
tween physical objects; since physical olgeets may un-' 
questionably be the <^ invariaUe antecedents" ef phy-- 
sical objects ; and since in the term <* inyariable" as 
used by him, necessity seems to be implied. And in* 
deed, from the whole tenor of his argument, it is quite 
manifest, that his mind was full of the vulgarest me^ 
chanical notions of corporeal causes, and under the 
influence of tiiose very opinions concerning the ne- 
cessary connexion of physical events, with which he 
taunts so many other philosophers. For, being op 
pressed with those absurd opinions, which in the pte*' 
sent age lew reflecting pers<ms will care to defend,^ — 
that the changes, which in the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world fall under our observation, are effected 
solely by ether changes more minute in the inert paiv 
tides of matter,— he toils with snpcfrfluous labour to 
disprove these extreme tenets of corporealism ; and 
having succeeded in the easy task of refuting them^ 
he supposes himself to have accomplished the far 
greater work of confuting all opinions whatsoefver, 
(because these were the only opinions which he could 
conceive to be held,) concerning power or causation. 
But the remark which, in this place, I am particularly 

g2 
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anxious to enforce is one concerning the preposterous 
assumption of simplicity which Dr. Brown claims for his 
system. By suggesting the words " invariable antece- 
dence** as a substitute for the term power, he is as far 
from simplifying our conceptions, as from adding per- 
spicuity to language.^ To suppose that the course of 
nature will continue such as it has always been, with- 
out supposing the permanent existence of some power 
to sustain it, is, to say the least of it, as difficult a con- 
ception as ever entered into a human mind.^ The 
word invariableness, therefore, in its ordinary accep- 
tation, solves no difficulty ; and if we attach to it that 
peculiar meaning in which Dr. Brown, again and 
again, most inconsistently employs it, namely, to sig- 
nify those further notions which he conceives the word 
power inadequate to convey, we will increase, surely, 
rather than diminish, the obscurity of our conceptions, 
by expressing them in a manner so unusual, and in- 
volving them in terms of such equivocal meaning. 
This consideration would, I thinks be, alone and of 
itself, sufficient to refute the whole of Dr. Brown's 
celebrated essay; which, proposed for our adoption 
solely on account of its simplicity, does not, in fact, 
even pretend to effect more, than the . substitution of 
one incomprehensible notion for another. But even 
were his system as simple and intelligible, as it is 
altogether perplexed and obscure,*" still truth, how- 
ever mysterious, should be preferred to clearness of 

* Note 10. *> P. 56-59. ^ See, again, note last referred to. 
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conception, with 6rror. We should still despise the sub- 
terfuges of concealing our incapacity from ourselves, 
and should modestly confess our ignorance ; rather 
than, — assuming the form while we want the substance 
of knowledge, — flatter and deceive ourselves with the 
false philosophy of a system, which, b^ing erected in 
opposition to the primary convictions and original feel- 
ings of the human mind, and founded solely upon the 
maxims which have been so ofleh adverted to in this 
Essay, can have no other origin than in vanity and pre- 
sumption.* 

Dr. Brown was undoubtedly far from supposing, 
that any conclusions detrimental to religion could 
be deduced from this theory of causation, which, 
originating in the fruitful scepticism of Hume, wad 
carried even further by the amiable professor, who 
engaged in defence of his paradoxes; and he most in- 
geniously attempts to prove, that oiir notions of the 
Creator are more sublime, when we consider him 
merely as the antecedent in a series, than when, in the 
magnificent language of the Liturgy, we ascribe to 
him all power and glory for ever and ever. But he 
either forgot, or was ignorant of, some equally inge- 
nious arguments against the being of a God, ^hich, 
in their rise or decay, must accompany the resolution 
of cause and effect into mere sequence. For, 

In the first place, if this theory of causation be ad- 
mitted, it seems to render even the i^Ay^ica/ arguments 

for a Deity inconclusive. The proportion and har- 

- - - 

•Note (11.) - 
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mony of tlie partB of treation, cm no longer be addu* 
oed as prooA of a daiignmg mind- Their ejustenco 
may, indeed, have been preioed^d by the eiu^teiice of 
some intelligent Being, who oontiived imd fashioned 
thorn ; or they may have fnUen into order o£themielves. 
The one opinion is as likely to be correct as the other ; 
since, even if we admit the es^t^fce^ee of a Deity, we 
mnst consider him in the charact^ of an antecedent 
only, not as a cause, i. e. we cannot infer his existence 
in that manner which alme conld account fbr the phe- 
nomena. Power itself being an impossible, unmean- 
iiig conception, it must be equally impossible, or un- 
meaning to infer, that the universe was created and 
fjishioned by divine power; nor can the world bear any 
relation to God, save only that it came accidentally into 
existence next A.fter him in a series. In either supposi- 
tion, therefore, — of theism or atheism,— -the same diffi- 
culties, or contradictions, remain unsolved ; and if die 
manifestations of contrivance in the frame of nature, do 
not sufficiently account for their own ejcistence^ we may 
at least rest satisfied, that the hypothesis of a Deity 
cannot account for th^n. In works of human artt 
we are sure that a mai^ine does not coostruet itself; 
no instance of fuch self-manuftcture having ever been 
observed by ourselves, or recorded in the history of 
former ages. But, says Mr. Humes it is merely the 
influence of custom and habU which determinief us 
(credulous and unreasonable beings) thus to suppose 
that the most complicated piece of workmanship ha$ 
had a maker. It is impossible, says Dr. Brown, that 
a Maker should exist under any circumstances, but- 1, 
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by an accurate analysis of the mentel feelingSt have 
discovered, tb^ we can inf^r the existence of a pertain 
kind of antecedent f from oar experienoe of former 
coincidences, jomed with an intuitive belief that the 
course of events is governed or proceeds according to 
fixed laws/ It is plwi therefore, thi^ according to 
the doctrines o/Hume^ the existwce of an artist is an 
moertain, although (in consequence of certain instiacte 
of our nature) it seeoas to be «i unavoidable inference 
from the appearance of design in ordinary specimens 
of art; but that* according to the theist, we cm de- 
duce only the existence i^ an intelligent mind as an in- 
operative antecedent. These are truly the inferences 
drawn by our two sceptics concerning the author of na- 
ture, and it does appear, that, according to their new 
theories of cause and effect, similar conclusions may be 
deduced concerning the origin of steam engines, clocks, 
and such like results of human skill. But, when we 
would search for the author of nature, the result of our 
speculations becomes still more dissatisfactory and illu- 
sive. In this subject experience is insufficient to guide 
us. ^^ No man hath seen God at any time;" no man has 
ever witnessed an act of creation, or any thing similar to 
such an act. Mr. Hume therefore cannot, according 
to his principles, guess from any habitual observations,^ 
whether or not there is a Creaior ; and Dr. Browne 

^ What iho&^ fixed laws are, the reader is left* to conjecture, — 
doubtless they are a species of antecedent But they seem also to 
be something more than powerless names and ineffectual rules. 
^ The rules of navigation," says Dr. Reid, « never guided a ship. 
The rules of architecture never built a house." 
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otrtMoly oannot ccmsistently offer any proof of on An- 
tecedent to the creati<m. The ^former is indeed oblig- 
ed * by instinct and custom, (so difficult is it totidly 
to root out of the mind all remnants of religion,) to 
conclude that the regularity and order of the universe 
implies the existence^ not indeed of a Creator, (ivrlM>ha8 
called up existence from nothing,) but^of^a powerfnl 
and intelligent Beings the ruler and disposer of all 
things. Dr. Brown, however, admits of no sudi in^* 
- stinct, inevitaMy and imperatively referring those 
contrivances to the powerful operation of a spirit ; oa 
the cimtrary, his system pronounces such mental re^ 
ference, and such operation, to be impossible. But 
inasmuch as the world is full of contrivances, however 
greatly they surpass the workmanship of man, yet, since 
hnmaB assent must alwap be in some degree influ- 
enced by analogical reasonings, he may, perhaps, diink 
it rather probable than otherwise, that there may have 
been a useless, inert, powerless antecedent, existing as a 
phenomenon, prior in time to the casual arrangement 
and proportioning of the elements, since the existence 
of some such superfluous and powerless antecedent 
(namely, a living artist,) has always been found to pre- 
cede the contrivances of art. I say, perhaps, he 
would be justified in such contusions; but thk is 
rather a charitable concession, than strictly owing to 
the merits of his wild theory. For in that theory, the 
intuitive belief that the course of nature remains un- 
changed, is represented to be the first principle of i]> 
ductive reasoning. From this intuitive anticipation, 
therefore, one may reason concerning antecedents and 
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consequenls wlfiohriaieritoiv^^iised^iB^thak.'ooiirt 
Bdt' it f seejDdfl to befl-gratiiitbus snppoaitioiii thafettie t^i" 
tire runiteFserof JtteM wql ^nimaiked <ii«turev b itself biit 
thef . eohj^qtiant -pub ' ra- ai I BtilL gneatlEnr 8erie8» "whicfa 
grefiter » aetiefec > entetiiy ^ ce^emUe^ thobe siibebrdinote 
siec][uiebefSyMwhidk latcs^.'^-tfaMihiumyeisew. .ItiBiiuir 
neoassaiy toKr^itt thaliUbri^ Brovtn* orerlookcd drills^ 
regavded'i^eite tonseqiiieiicrty which<are sa.&fcal to Urn 
eviAmceS' ofMreligibn. .It/ifir^iinBeeeaiiry-tX) n 



the f eadeh ' f hat siidi absord ahdrimptbus tenets ore 
dedueibl^ on1|f from: ikhe pritieiples of a system^ which 
is founded u^n a rffectinm-of iDtmtive kmowikdge^ 
and! it would^.I trucrt, be utterly superfluous, to iut* 
form hm, that hy the same* prissQary mtuitiou which 
refers effects to eauses> and instructs us that power is a. 
soxtiething realj*^ (aud 0ot the less retilt because it is im-* 
pHlp^bl&fuaduupereeptibleas^aa effect to thesensesy) the 
maniffestations of design are aiccounted for» by attribute 
ing theoQi'to » designer (not .merely^ as an antecedent^, 
bill;,) as A CiiUSE% 

Produce a piece of workno^nship exhibiting a great< 
variety (^ means devised for the attainment of eertaiii 
endsi*-*we perceive at once the skill msutifested in the 
contrivance. Explain minutely the nicety of adap^ 

tation by which each part is calculated to depend upon, 
and give support to each,— we know at least tbatyou^ 
a living being, exist, and are addressing us. We en- 
ter into no remote inquiries whether or not the prin- 
ciple of order be peculiar to mind, whether or not 
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matter may run into regular shapes spontaneously, or 
whether, by accidental concussicms, it may or may not 
produce those significant sounds, of which language is 
composed ; but we conclude, without a nxmient's hesi- 
tation, that such regularity of appearances or sounds 
is an effect designedly produced. So far perhaps will 
be admitted by every one, namely, that any att^apt to 
account for these contrivances by the word chance^ is a 
gross absurdity. But, how infinitely more absurd than 
« any former system of atheism, must be the wretchedstate 
to which theology would be reduced by an adoption 
of the principles of Brown, tliat,^r^, we are to con- 
clude gratuitously, and upon no grounds, that an 
antecedent exists who has in no way contributed to 
the production of those effects,'' from which alone his 
existence can be inferred ; and secondly, that the ex- 
istence of any Being, as a Creator or agent, implies 
a contradiction and an impossibility. But, what- 
ever contradiction or impossibility may, according to 
the fancies of speculative philosophers, attend those 
conclusions which the very principles of bur nature 
enforce, we cannot by any means avoid them. It 
is futile to represent those indomitable notions as 
prejudices, or as impossibilities. He who affects to 
deny tbe connexion of cause and effect, because he 
does not understand its nature, begins with a remm- 
ciation of his own convictions, and of the primary evi- 
dences which his limited faculties require. By such 
extravagant presumption he is not attempting to scale 

• Note (4) 
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die heaveBS) by twrnniams piled on mountains ; but 
he rejects the firm fouadatHm of the solid earth, and 
builds for himself a baseless fabric upon fairy land* 
But the prudent, and modest* and ratioual searcher 
after truth will reflect, that there must always be 
^ome f audameirtal points upon which reasoning must 
depend, and which therefore must themselves be in- 
dependent of dil reason. He will accordingly take 
for granted the dictates of instinct, that there are 
eauaes where he feels their effects, and that there is. 
a ]>owerful and intelligent Being, where he be- 
holds the perfection of design. He will acknow- 
ledge with humility the weakness of his faculties, 
biit without noisy lamentation, — ^without renounc- 
ing the use of them, — without turning their utmost 
efficacy against themselves; and although he will 
be cautious, temperate, and strict in his deduc- 
tions, he will submit implicitly to the stem and impe- 
rious dogmas, and the instinctive principles, of his 
nature. 

But, secondly, not merely a refutaticm of the phy- 
sical proofs of theism, but also a direct argument 
against the conclusion from these proofs,— -an argument 
toprove the imposwbility of a Deityj-^-is suppliedfrom 
the maxims upon which this extraordinary theory of cau- 
sation rests. For, if that theory be admitted, to the ex- 
clusion of agency or power, because we can neither see 
nor feel these qualities, nor conceive them abstractedly, 
it surely follows from the same principle, that, not from 
the appearance of design in the universe, nor (even if 
there be more potent proofs) from any imaginable pra^- 
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mises whaitsoever, can we ascend to deduce the existence 
of an antdeedent, even as an atom in ike procession, un- 
less we can also forma distinct conception of his nature. 
For, to admit the estistence of any thing incompre- 
hensihle, is opposed to the primary axioms upon which 
this new method of reasoning proceeds. ^"^ Those," 
says Mr. Hume, with admirable consistency, '** who 
admit the perfect simplicity aftd incomprehensible 
nature of the divine Being, are cOttripliete mystics, 
and chargeable with all the eonseqiicncies ' which I 
have -drawn from their opinion ; they aire, in a word, 
atheists, but without knowing it: A mind whose aCtsj 
and sentiments, and ideas are not successive and dis- 
tinct, — one that is wholly simple, and totally immuta- 
ble, — is a mind which has no thought, no reasori, no 
will, no sentiment, no love, no hatred, or, in short, is 
no mind at all. It is an absurdity in terms to giVe it? 
thdt appellation ; and we may as well talk of limited 
extension without figure, or of number, without com- 
position.* 

There is no paradox so monsti^oUs in the eye of 
common sense, that it may not plausibly be defendetl 
by that presumptuous reasoning which oversteps the 
modesty of nature, and hurries us into a chaos of our 

"'• 'The Yeasoning of Mr. Htitne in the above qaotaitioQ exactly 
cQideid^s with a remark of Volney. " The Deity/' he observes, 
<' after having originally been considefed as the sensible elements, 
then, &c. * * * ♦ then, &c. * * * *j became at last a chimerical 
and abstract being ; a scholastic subtlety of bodt^ w\ih(mtjigure — 
of substance without firm — a tttie delirium of the mindy beyond 
the power of reason at all to comprehend.** 
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own inutginipg^. If, disdaining to rest our maxims 
upon floats or. upon tlie unsophisticated suggestaons 
of nature, we sedi: for prine^les (where they are not 
to be found) among the vague speculations of irregular 
i^ea^n, ,we cannot expect to arrive attroih^ to obtain 
consistency, or .to. m^eet conviction in th<^e fanciful 
r^ons. We mnat rf^mlde- ^m, without rule, methodt 
ord^ign^ we know mt iPiduither» and in search for wa 
l^now.not wh^t principle to guide. our progress. Our 
faculties have not h^n so constituted that we can dis- 
cover facts by (uriginal .maxims of metaphysics; and 
how ingeniou^y soever we may frame such elemen- 
tary principles^ or however indisputable they njay 
appear when advantageously displayed to us in ab- 
stract reasonings, we may, nevertheless, be sure that 
they are fallacious/ They may flourish in the shade of 
theories purely negative; they may entrench thefuuselves 
i^ecnrely within abstruse objections, and refined diffi<> 
culties, which it is by no means the business of human 
faculties to resolve; but still they shrink from the touch 
of practical application, and only subsist by an evasion 
of experimental argujnepts and analogies. So terrible 
is this monster in his den, and yet so weak.tl^fit he 

dare not leave it. That whaisoever is incomprehe^nfi- 
hie is impossible to he believed^ may seem a priori to be 

a self evident truth ; yet this davfwr^pyw which is 
to expel all notions of the Divine Being from the 
hearts of men, — ^this terrible system, which threatens 
the destruction of religion by extinguishing all the 



P. 36-39, also 49-51, ante. 
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fdctiltieg of die hniMn mind9*^is after stt Irot a bubble^ 
and a dream. It may be proof against metaphysieal 
opposition, bixt it vanisbes before tbe touch of fMts^ 
For, draw this maxim into light ; we shall find that it 
not only annihilates the Deity, but- deprives all natttro 
of existence. Mind and mehtid power, habits, in^ 
stincts, reason, identity of perseiir-^U these are incom- 
prehensible ; yet nothing can be more futile than tho 
attempt to reason men out of their knowtedge^ their 
perceptions, their obserrations, and their existenee^ 
into a hopeless vacuity of mind ;: and to persuade 
them that their convictions are false, by representing 
ft as impossible that they should have cmy convictions* 
In vain, therefore, we may say to the follower of 
Hume, in vain would you sophisticate the world or 
yourself with the doctrine, that these must be adieists 
who adore an incomprehensible being. Their eon- 
duct refutes, their unalterable feelings renounce, yonr 
supposition, — ^they experience in their hearts the ef-* 
fects of theism, — they feel that they believe in a God \ 
and they tell you that it is no more possible they 
should be ^< atheists without kiK)wing it," than l^at 
they should be atheists vrfthout being so, or that they 
should believe without believing. 

I will not go so far, as to assert with a late in- 
genious and learned writ^^ that <^ Mr. Hume's rea* 
sonings cannot possibly hurt any man of a philoso-^ 
phical turn of mind, or eiQen any man 6f common 
senser but must be despised hy every man who has 
the smelliest grain of reasoning or refiectixm.^^*' 



^ Ma GEE on the Atonement^ vol. ii. p. 264. 
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Snch indiscreet ammadverstons are, by ft judicious 
reader^ commonly estimated of little or no weight, 
but, if they should occasionally impose upon a young 
and credulous student, they induce him, as for a 
matter of amusement, or perhaps for the better con- 
firmation of his hopes, to rush, without sufficient pre- 
paration, into a Tery dangerous career of studies. It 
is certainly not to be supposed that the Christian 
Faith is unable to withstand the shock of infidelity ; nor 
IS that sarcastic precaution just, which recommends us, 
in the education of youth, to ^* season" their tender 
minds with principles of early piety, and to ^< tame" 
them into an habitual diffidence and submission to the 
established principles of orthodoxy.* Such prelimi- 
nary instructions are decidedly expedient, or indeed, 
indispensable; but it reflects no discredit on our reli- 
gion that they are so. In all sciences, the first prin- 
ciples are of a very abtract nature, and admit of 
endless cayils. He who shall neglect the study of 
mathematics, until he perfectly understands the de^ 
finition, that *^h point is that which hath no parts," will 
assuredly neter get beycmd the first line in Euclid. 
No rational tutor would permit his pupil to scrutinize 
into such points, or heed his sceptical observations 
upon them. But in religion, which is so likely to b6 
mistaken for a metaphysical science, it would be no 
less unphilosophical, and far more adventurous, if not 
more certainly prodnctive of doubt, to encourage the 
like primary objections ; md) besides all this, so far 
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as the question lies between religion atid atheism and 
not between different sects, there can exist no doubt 
at all coneeming the propriety of thus prejudicing the 
mind. A Protestant may reasonably affirm, that the 
members of the papal communion are unhappily influ- 
enced by the pre-conceptions which are instilled into 
their minds by their priests and parents. A Catholic may 
fairly retort this charge (not of guilt, nor even of spe- 
culative error, but only of pr^udice) upon the Reform- 
ed Church. The professors of contrary doctrines may 
thus, with some appearance of reason, accuse each other 
of misdirecting the religious principle ; but he who has 
estranged himself from the society of all religions, cain 
not by any colourable pretence justify his animadver- 
sions upon the plan of early instruction. For, as it is 
the fact, so also it is an essential dogma of his system, that 
religious principles of some sort or other are natural, or 
rather inseparable from the minds of men, and, accord- 
dingly, how false soever Aese anticipations of nature 
may be, they are less likely to be injurious, when con- 
trolled, and directed to a harmless, at least, if not a 
useful superstition, than when, left to themselves to 
run riot without restraint, they are permitted to carry 
men headlong into the last excesses and abominations 
of deluded piety. 

While, therefore, I admit that from the want 
of perfect evidence, or from the insufficiency of human 
reason, there are some speculative notions, which, 
however remote and hypothetic, are far from being 
inconsiderable, I believe, nevertheless, that no ar- 
guments will or ever can produce rational, permanent 
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ccmviqtion, which, originating in metaphysiaal specu- 
lation, admitting of no practical proof or appUcati<»i, 
threatening the destruc^on of all religious systems, 
and of the principles of all human knowledge, daiy 
the power of God — ^the intelligence of man — the in- 
stinct of brutes* — andy in the most summary manner, 
destroy all qualities and powers of all sorts of beings. 
I have endeavoured here to give a brief view 
of the most subtle doubts, which Mr. Hume in his 
posthiuttoiis dialogues has bequeathed to the world ; 
doubts which unquestionably furnish the most ex- 
traordinary instance on record, of the perversion of 
talents equally extraordinary, lb is much to be 
wished that some talented member of the clerical pro- 
fession, who can .afford time and labour for the dif* 
ficult task, would, with candour and accuracy, regu- 
larly review the entire system of this scieptic9and expose 
all its faults. This, I fear, has never been sufficiently 
performed by any single author, and seldom indeed 
attempted, otherwise dian in the spirit of captiou»- 
ness, vanity, or satire* It is not my present busi- 
ness, nor appertaining to the purpose of this Essay, 
to refute these atheistic tenets, by any other argu- 
ment than that which affirms the reasonableness <^ 
believing what is incapable of being sensibly per- 
ceived, or otherwise perfectly understood. I there- 
fore only allude to the great, perhaps the only, indis- 
putable axiom of metaphysics, so admirably stated and 
maintained by Berkeley, that all the objects which 
constitute the material universe, — all the objects of 
every sense, — all things which we see, or feel, or in 

H 
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any manner perceive, — can only be our own very per'- 
ceptions, and must be incapable of existing except in 
a percipient mind. This perfect argument strikes 
down th^ hydra of atheism irrecoverably under all 
its forms. For as the mind is evidently passive in 
receiving ideas of the material world/ it hence 
necessarily follows^ that some power» proximate or 
distant^ must exists which operates upon us^ and 
which) therefore, cannot be itself a material being, or 
ctiere inoperative sensation which, exists only in being 
perceived. The material system can no longer be 
supposed to have existed from eternity, except we 
acknowledge the shocking absurdity of an eternal suc'^ 
cession of generating spirits, with whom we mij^t still 
suppose a master spirit to have always been converse 
ing, as now with us, in every object seen, and making 
himself known to every sense.* How frivolous the 
conceits of Fhiio and Cleanthes'' seem when placed 
beside those noble demonstrations. How isuperficial 
the analysis of Brown appears, how weak his reason- 
ings» how chimerical, and at the same time, how ab- 
ject al*e his principles of theism and of mental philo- 
sophy> coiupared with the sublime tendency, the strong 
and sustained flight, of the intellectual system I For 
a full view of this magnificent theory, the reader may 
refer to the fourth dialogue of the Minute PhiUh 
sopher, in which these doctrines are scarce less for- 

• P. 63, ante. 

^ See the dissertation entitled Rema/rksy Sfc. post, also note 
(5,) before referred to. 
c Hume's dialogues. 
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cibly impressed, and irresistibly inculcated, than if 
they had been written under the influence of inspira- 
tion. 

Having presumed to treat, rather unceremonious- 
ly, the overrated tenets of Brown, I may possibly be 
censured for not entering into further particulars. 
This, however, would lead me into a long and un- 
suitable divarication from my subject. His lectures up- 
on the Philosophy of Mind are at present, so much in 
vogue; — ^they ^re so much in accordance with the " taste 
of ^e town,*' — that any man who is in the least degree 
curious of moral science, will be able from his recollec- 
tions to judge, if unintentionally, I have misrepre- 
sented them. There is, however, one observation, 
which it may be proper to mention for the sake 
of those who have not yet studied his book, viz. 
that he has, in many instances, relied upon the analogy 
of matter, to explain the elements of the mind. Ac- 
cordingly, while he assails the acute Berkeley for stat- 
ing lliat ideas exist in the mind, — as if that incomparar 
Ue philosopher had stated that the forms of things, 
tsmells, colours, sounds, &c. were stored away there 
like Irinkets in a Bazaar, — ^he himself, in a peculiarly 
studied expression, applies the term external to its 
feelings. He seems also to consider the notioti of 
power as t^at of a material substance, and to refute 
his own absurd misconception of the general opinion.b 



• For the observation of a materialist respecting the invincible 

nature of Berkeley's argument, see Remarks^ S^c.post.^ 

b Note (12.) 
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His excessive pedantry of simplification, likewise, has 
reduced him to several straits. The classificatic^ 
which he has furnished of all the powers of the mind^ 
(he should have styled these mere antecedents,) under 
three heads, — its sensitive states, — its intellectual states 
-^its emotions, — seems to be an affectation of simplicity, 
no less puerile than if he had ranged them under the 
single head of ^^ powers," or f6r the sake of singularity 
had simply denominated them *' states." It necessarily 
branches out into as many various principles, scattered 

here and there, or slyly introduced, as are alluded to^ 
and treated of, in those unassuming theories which he 
sccNrnfuUy rejects. Thus* his very definition of the 
second class, which he professedly divides into two^ 
involves a medley of three, which are, however, stated 
to be very distinct ; and one of those three, namely, 
" relative suggestions," relates to an immense variety 
of very different phenomena. Habit and instinct 
form no part whatever of his catalogue of the mental 
powers ; and his utter failure as a theorist is rendered 
signal and decisive, alike by his total omission of the 
lal>ter, and by his vain attempt to insert the former into 
the stock of his metaphysical tree. That his views of 
the theories of other philosophers, are far from being 
uniformly candid or correct, is sufficiently evident ; 
from the hacknied and thrice-refuted oi/ec^eitm^^ which, 
with greater zeal than discretion he deals against the 
moral system of Paley, — ^from the unrelenting per- 
secution with which he pursues and passionately repre- 

• Brown's Lectures, p. 336. >> P. 12, ante. 
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hends the opinions of Reid' upon all occasions aoid 
upon no occasion,* — and from his wretched mis^ 
representation of the Berkeleian system, which does 
not appear to have been better understood by him 
than by Dr. Reid, whom, however, he holds up to re- 
probaticm, for his manner of refuting what Dr. Brown 
himself denies. But, the fact was, that, an insatiable 
propensity to ramble after originalities, would not suffer 
him to admit either the doctrine of one person, or the 
subversion of it by another. His work, indeed, if 
purified of these blemishes, and greatly condensed, 
wholly remodelled, and r^arded as a collection of 
fugitive pieces, rather than as an integral ' system, 
would insure for itself just and lasting admiration 
on account of its many eloquent passages, and var 
luaUe illustrations, as well as for the lively and 
popular manner in which the moral emotions are de- 
picted; but, it is no less Astonishing than it is me- 
lancholy, to note the panegyrics which are lavished 
upon one, whom even the partiality of his biogra- 
pher admits to have sometimes sacrificed what was 
solid, in order that he might appear to be ing&* 
nious. His talent seems to have been more for 
graceful declamation upon matters of taste, for inge- 
nious criticism, and for displaying the vulgar effects 
of the passions, than for a sound analysis of the intel- 
lectual and remote powers ; as the excellence of his 
disposition, not less than the copiousness of his profuse 
style, qualified him to fill the otivm of a professor's 
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chair with respectabUily and effect, rather than to 
introduce an entirely new system of philosophiadng. 

For any thing that language can utter to the in- 
jury of Hume, it would, I fear, be deemed worse than 
superfluous to apologize ; and, I must confess, that I 
cannot heartily regret, any unguarded omission of res- 
•pect to the eloquent and amiable professor, who has 
imparted a new sting to his illusions. I trust, how- 
ever, to obtain credit for a proper deference and 
respect towards my superiors in ability, and learning. 
For, really, to assent without reserve to such monstrous 
asseverations, is impossible. That nothing is pro^ 
duced by any power,— -that even a spirit does not act, 
but only wills, — ^moreover, that to act is simply the 
very same as to will, and that willing does not imply 
power or action, — ^that memory is merely the fact of re- 
membrance, without any power of recalling events,—* 
that habit never brings arly object before the mind s 
eye, — ^that the connexion of colour and figure is resolv- 
able into the mere association of ideas,— -and that 
the connexion of cause and effect is only the con- 
junction of two unconnected events, —further, that 
there is nothing wonderful * in all this ; surely, 

^ In this our author refutes himself ; for it is one of his favourite 
tenets, that we should not be easily terrified by the appearance of 
par<idoXy 'which the result of his analysis may present. ** This/' 
says he, ^< we may be certain, that any analysis which is at all accu- 
rate must present, &c." (Browne's Lee. p. 143.) And immediately 
afterwards, (p. 144): he adds, <<It may truly be regarded as a 
necessary consequence, that every accurate and original analysis of 
our sensations must afford a result, that, as first stated, must appear 
paradoxical." To these sportive sallies who can refuse a smile ? 
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these conelusions are calculated to excite, not only 
wonider, but derision, — ^they are plainly repugnant to 
common sense ; and cannot be conceived to have any 
force or significance, otherwise than as they prove the 
fallacy of the principles from which they result, the 
sophistry of the reasoning by which they are inferred, 
and the perverted ingenuity of those philosophers who 
have endeavoured to maintain them. 

Into what absurdities so wild a system of meta- 
physical PARADOXES may lead us, it is not easy to 
conceive ; we can scarcely anticipate, at what point of 
annihilation, a philosophy so destructive of reason will 
end. Nor is it less difficult to trace its principles to 

their exact origin, whether in vanity, confusion of in- 
tellect, or perversity of disposition. But, to avoid 
offence, and to spare these imputations upon the found- 
ers or followers of any tenets which bear the name of 
philosophy, it is more charitable and satisfactory to 
account for such tenets, if possible, in some other 
manner; — and, as it has been quaintly observed by 
Swifti that, "in every parish, you will find some 
stout old toper, a healthy and respectable person em- 
ployed by the devil, to decoy others into penury, and 
infamy, and disease," so it seems reasonable to suspect, 
that there may be certain philosophers also, equally 
respectable, selected by the same employer for a simi- 
lar purpose,— -less, perhaps, to be fatally deluded them- 
selves, than to be his instruments for drawing others 
into delusion and ruin. 



ESSAY III. 



ON THE EVIDENCES OF REVELATION IN THE SCHEME 
OF nature; being a proof of the TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY, DERIVED FROM THE ADAPTATION 
OF THAT RELIGION TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. 

The design of this Treatise is to establish, upon scep- 
tical principles^ the truth of religion in general, and 
especially of the Christian scheme, — ^by a comparative 
view of the doctrines of natural religion, — of those 
which are peculiar to Christianity, — and of the relation 
which each of these respectively bears to the disposi- 
tions and qualities of human nature. 

The following arguments being addressed to the 
sceptic, not to the atheist, I have in a great mea- 
sure assumed the existence of a God, as the nor 
tural governor of the world ; not because that 
seemed to be a postulate peculiarly necessary to their 
support, but because, in reasonings of such a nature, 
it is utterly impossible to proceed at all, without, in- 
rectly at least, admitting the supposition of a Cre- 
ator. There never was a system of atheism, in which 
that hypothesis was not, under various uncouth names, 
and in different circumlocutory expressions, plainly 
insinuated, or stoutly maintained ; and therefore, al- 
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though even the atheist, perhaps, might, without any 
unusual violation of his principles, accompany us to 
these very conclusions which subvert them, yet we, — 
i. e. all who are not downright atheists, — cresting on 
the great theorem of the manifestation of design in 
the universe, cannot consistently summon to our dis- 
cussion those whose primary maxims, professedly dif- 
fering from ours, forbid that we should reason toge- 
ther. No sceptic, however, at least no rational sceptic, 
will, I presume, complain of any unjustifiable assump- 
tion in the following statement. 

As it must be admitted that the human species is 
possessed of peculiar characteristics, which constitute 
a natural difference between ours and every other spe- 
cies, so it is a proposition equally axiomatical, although 
less frequently regarded, that those characteristic prin- 
ciples of our species have the nature and force of di- 
vine laws, directing the creature to that peculiar mode 
of life, which the Creator designed it to pursue,* 
Such rules of action we cannot suppose to be sp re- 
pugnant and incongruous in themselves, that the slight- 
est accordance with one of them must infer the total 
violation of another. This sort of confusion, which 
indeed never disgraced a code of human jurispru- 
dence, does not exist through all the diversified grades 
of animal life, nor can a similar inconsistency be de- 
tected in the conformation of any natural production» 
vegetable or inert. In the fabric of the world there 
is no such clashing of incompatible principles, nor jar- 
ring of contradictory intentions. The mechanism of 

* ' ' .« I I I I I , . , .1,1 I. ■■ i»»i^i^p—i ^M^ I M I ■ 

* See Essay I. passim. 
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matter «ad of mental being is cosuistent and lianno- 
nious. The chorus of nature joins in perfect coneoid ; 
and that the existence of religious feelings in the 
human mind^ forms no exception to the universal 
harmony, is the chief object of the present Essay 
to illustrate and maintain. One general rule may, 
indeed, admit of a second, authorizing or commanding 
what is, in some measure, or to a certain extent, for- 
bidden by the first. " Thou shait not kiU,'* « Thou 
shalt not steal," the most intractable of all rules, may, 
without detraction or injury, be superseded in par^ 
ticular cases, and by other rules ; those, for instance, 
whidi permit or require that men's lives should be 
taken in war, or by the laws of the state ; that brute 
animals should be killed for food ; and that an insane 
person may by indirect means be deprived of a dan^ 
gerous weapon, although it be his property. These 
are, however, only exceptions, which, so far from 
amounting to a subversion of the rule, do not even 
interfere at all with the main design of it. But, that 
one law should enjoin what is altogether forbidden 
by another, that (for instance) whilst we are by the 
law of reason prohibited from the commission of mur- 
der, another law of nature having equal authority^ 
namely, instinct, should to the very same extent im 
struct us that we ought to commit murder, — such is the 
contrariety, which, upon no speculative theories apri^ 
on', nor from any considerations respecting the divine 
benevolence, but upon direct experimental reasoning, 
cannot, I maintain, form a part in the plans of nature, 
not to say of infinite Goodness and Wisdom. 

The design of this Treatise being now declared, and 
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all preliminary matters which might have embarrassed 
oqr progress, having been duly discussed in the pre- 
ceding pages, it seems to be the proper place here, to 
state the plain argument that will be pursued. 

It is contrary to the course of nature, and there* 
fore incredible, that, in any species, an instinct should 
exist without a proper object 

But, if the Christian religion be false, this lucre* 
dible anomaly exists. 

Therefore^ it is incredible that the Christian re- 
ligion should.be false. 

It is incredible to that extent, and in that de- 
gree, which, if we believe Mr. Hume, is only to be 
counterbalanced by the immediate testimony of our 
senses. It is so utterly incredible a supposition, that, 
according to the principles of that celebrated sceptic, 
no secondary species of assurance, no circumstantial 
accounts of the most veracious witnesses, no con*- 
eeivable aggregate of attestation, — in short, no evi- 
PENCE, inferior to the certainty of personal experi- 
ence, — can compel assent, or even justify deliberation. 
Such is my syllogism ; let us proceed to the proof. 

In the belief of a God and a Providence, all man- 
kind seem to have agreed. All accounts of the pre- 
sent state of the world, and all the histories of past 
ages, agree in assuring us, that there never was a por- 
tion of time, or perhaps any nation under heaven, 
in which the existence of spiritual agency and a pro- 
yidence was not acknowledged and believed by the 
vast generality of mankind/ 

■ Note (13) at the end of the work. 

N.B. The reader is requested not to omit the notes, in many 
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From this undoubted fact of universal consent; 
has cowimonly been inferred a conformity in the thing 
beliered to the common reason of mankind ; some, re- 
jecting this exposition, are of opinion, that an original 
revelation was the cause ; and Mr. Hume, in his Natural 
History of Religion, affirms, that this belief has pre- 
vailed in the world, not in consequence of any ancient 
revelation, nor as the result of a course of reasoning, but, 
as it is founded in the passions. If we, however, consider 
carefully the arguments upon all sides^ and endeavour 
to collect the scattered rays of truth that are shared 
almost equally among those different views, the fol- 
lowing proposition may, it is conceived, bd deduced, 
that, the ^^universality of belief in a spiritual power 
and providence, proves that the opinion springs from 
some natural tendency or instinct of the human 
mind.** Now if it shall also be made evident, that 
this tendency can have no proper object, unless thfe 
Christian Scriptures are a divine revelation, the ex* 
isteoce of the farmer,' will, it is thought, immediately 
and irresistibly prore the inspiration df the Scriptures. 
For, we do not find that imperfect relations, and pros- 
pective contrivances, without any object, or without 



of which I have anticipated objections against those parts of my rea- 
soning, which, as they stand in the text, might appear to be weak, or 
inconclusive, or pushed too far, but, against which, I flatter myself 
that no solid objection can be urged. Where the notes are fre. 
quent, or when they are referred to in the middle of a paragraph, 
it will, perhaps, be most advantageous to defer the perusal of them, 
until the outline and general tenor of the particular argument which 
they illustrate are fully understood. 
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a proper ol\ject, usually form a part of the divine eco- 
nomy. 

Thus will be demonstrated on the sure grounds 
of analogy, not merely the utility or necessity of the 
Christian scheme, but also, that it is necessary to render 
human nature complete^ and therefore evidently was, 
from the creation of the human soul, designed by -that 
divine artificer, who, if we may judge from experience 
rather than by arbitrary, not to say impious, con- 
jectures, would not first have given it a determination 
to xeligion, and then have forgotten to furnish this 
appetite with a proper object. 

To enter upon an enumeration of heathen errors 
and absurdities, in their speculations concerning the 
divine nature, would lead us into a very beaten track. 
No one, it is presumed, will deny, that, before the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, the world's wisdom knew not 
God ; nor is it less evident, that, when the venerable 
sages of antiquity w^e either divided, or desperately 
i^orant, upon the most essential principles of theo«- 
logy, — none of them making even a tolerable approx- 
imation to the truth,— there was need of a divine 
teacher to bring life and immmtaiity to light. For, 
as all Christian philosophers have acknowledged that 
even the new dispensation affords to them no superflu- 
ous information or assurance, and that without it they 
must have wandered in darkness and shadows of death, 
so it were a cruel satire upon those celebrated infidel 
leaders, Toland, Tindal, Morgan, Sykes, Collins, &c. 
even Hume himself, to compare them with Aristotle^ 
Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates. Some indeed, who^ 
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among, the modem deists, have really acquired more 
exalted notions in religion, than the old philosophers 
were able to attain, may fondly imagine their superior 
knowledge to have been derived from the mere light 
of nature, by their own extraordinary p^ietration; but 
it seems sufficiently evident that those acute, although 
rather vain men, while they want either the grace to 
acknowledge their obligations, or sense to perceive 
them, are indebted, not less than unassuming Christians, 
to the Holy Scriptures, without which it is absolutely 
incredible that th^re would now exist a single pure * 
system of even natural theology, or any free from the 
very grossest errors. For, out of all the various and 
contrary doctrines embraced by the di£ferent sects into 
which the heaihen philosophers were divided, and 
wfaichj (not to diqiute about mere words), were in 
reality more numerous than those which are the sub« 
ject of much vapid buffoonery, profane ridicule, and 
sadseless dedamadon, as well as false reasoning among 
us, it would be difficult, (not impossible, but difficult,) 
to select a single tenth concerning the divine attri- 
butes* Such midtiplied instances of human weakness 
should not, however, lead us to a contempt of those 
fiimoos ancients, who have for ages deservedly re^ 
cetved the admiration of the greatest men, and to 
v^om, it may be modestly presumed, there are not 
many equals in the present age, but should incline us 
to timsk humbly of ourselves ; ^y should teach us 
gratitude to Him who has revealed to us those inesti- 
mable truths, of which the most exalted human ge- 
nius could scarcely snatch a glimmering and uncer- 
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tarn ray^ and who designed that the rational worship, 
the true prayer and praise which exalts, not degrades, 
a human being, should proceed ^< out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings." 

But if the wisest of mankind, labouring in the 
mine, were unable to discover the object of their 
search, and were entangled in a complicated maze of 
delusions, into what egregious mistakes may we not 
suppose the common heathens to have fallen."" In 
short, we cannot imagine any thing so ridiculous that 
it might not have formed a part of their religion. 
Almost every one of their deities was a being of the 
most odious kind, insomuch that it was observed . by 
Lucian, that a young man who has read the history of 
the gods, is afterwards surprised to find, upon coming 
into the world, that punishment and infamy are award- 
ed to such actions as are ascribed to the beings he 
worships. Plato also makes an observation to the same 
purpose, complaining that the youth were corrupted 
by a knowledge of the gods. And he seems to have 
said this with good reason ; for what else than a pious 
imitation of their divinities could have so . debased a 
civilized people, that their . most holy rites, whatever 
they might have been in their original institution, be- 
came afterwards the most shocking exhilntiohs of bar- 
barity, profligacy, impiety, drunkenness, and every 
vulgar vice ? The public festivals of the Floralia, 
which were celebrated in the open day, — the feasts of 

•Note (14.) 
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Baediug and Ccre8> of ^hieh» it seems, that shwne 
would not permit the celebration, except by night, 
and in the dark, — besides many others too nume* 
reus to be recounted,— ^were such as it would be in- 
decent, among Christians, even to describe. Who 
can suppose that a state of such gross universal dark*- 
ness, into which, as we shall presently see, the bunan 
mind was by its natural feelings inevitably betrayed, 
and from which at was impossible that mere human 
reason could have accomplished its deliverance, was 
an ultimate purpose which the benevolent author of 
our being had in view, when he made man the crear 
ture that he is ? Had it not been his design to assist 
and enlighten us with some further instruction thali 
mere reason can afford, would he who has made ma- 
nifest the unity of his wisdom in all other parts and 
relaticms of nature, have implanted in us a sentiment, 
which, without such assistance and illumination, must 
have proved his imbecility or c^rice? These reflec- 
tions, indeed, even before the advent of the Messiah, 
vseein to have been thought to furnish mc^^Tic^^ of a 
revehtion m ih^ scheme of nature. Even previous 
to that event they were not unknown among the spe- 
culatiops of philosophy, and have conveyed to the 
mind, of a heathen'' ^me faint conception of ^^ the 
promise,'' which was written in obscure but indelible 
characters upon the human heart. But, the same 
arguments which, during that former period, were 
•just and forcible, although, perhaps, too finely drawn 

• See F<yst. 
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Aud theoretical to enforce asseat, now receiTO a very 
superior and practical efficacy, when other reasonings 
also coQciir to prove) that theoligect of the uniyersal 
PASSION has been revealed) and the <^ desire of all 
nations" manifested to maakind. 

If then there is sufficient evidence) that» before the 
Christian aera) reason had, in ^very effort. to discovw 
the true object of piety, utiterly and invariably failed) 
insomuch aa to appear incapable of success; it now re- 
mains) bcifc^e we can infer that a revelation which 
should set forth the proper object of faith and woiy 
ship was originally contemplated in the plan of ere-* 
atioU) only to sheW) that there is in the. human soul a 
.natural determination and tendency to religion. And) 
indeed) what else could have engaged the pfailosophecs 
in their fruitless researches, it is not easy to conceive. 

The universality of belief in spiritual power muat 
provC) that the opinion is agr^eablC) either to the c^n^- 
mon reason of mankind) or to some natural tendency 
or passion; for a general effect must have as general 
a causCii But) to say that it prevailed from < evident 
conformity to reason) were to say that !15pi(HWW 
was . unable to- comprehend a truths with which every 
old woman was acquainted* A^iV) the only mados 
from which the operation of a spirit could have been 
su^ested to reason) would have shewU). at least. as 
to some qualities, what sort of being that siarit was. 
If) for instance) a deity^ opr number of deitieS) had bew 
inferred from the clear and numerous manifestations 
of design in the creation* the attributes of wisdom and 
omnipotence would have been so surely established) 
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andT universally admitted, that none wonld hav^ dared 
to approve resistance to the gods, which nevertheless, 
we findlJD have been honourably esteemed, and, ae- 
cording to the popuhtr notions, frequently attempted 
with success. 

If each individual person in the w^orld, or at least of 
the generality of men, had formed his creed hf a pro^ 
cess of reasoning from the same principles, (and the 
principles, L e. the common phenomehax>f nature, must 
have been die same to all,) there could scarcely have 
occurred any differences or disputed about nalturai reU- 
gion ; since the principles are plain, and the deductions 
from them are by hypothesis the most obvious possible. 
Farther, if any difference should come to existbetween 
the several conclusions; they might be expected to di- 
verge rather than appiroach, according as they become 
more genercHy and consequently more distant from the 
common and acknowledged facts whence they were 

to ia general principle, whereas 'the operations' of in- 
stinct are as thosd of a general rule applied to parti- 
cular circumstances.'^ But, the fact is the very reverse 
of that which would have occurred, had mankind em- 
braced their religion from theprinciples( and deductions 
of reason; The belief, " that spiritual agency exists,*' 
thie moskgenetal principle of all, is the most univer- 
sally prevalent, and if we render that proposition le^s 
general by specifying the particular attributes of good- 
ness, or wisdom, the admission of which must, e/i a 

• P. 8—12, ante. 
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Jcgiccd argiimenty precede the conclusion that those 
qualities exist in a spirit, we will not find it an ar- 
ticle of so extensive belief. Now all this is against 
.the hypothesis of " reason," but very much supports 
that of " instinct," which, like every general rule or 
law, admits much diversity in the particulars to which 
it relates. 

Lord Bacon accounts << learned times, especially 
.when accompanied with peace and prosperity," 
among the causes of atheism ; and the reason he assigns 
is, that ^^ they be troubles and adversities which bow 
men's minds to religion." In the opinion of this 
.philosopher, religion has prevailed in the world, not 
upon account of its conformity to reason, much less 
to the common sense of every man, but therefore, from 
having its origin in some natural tendency of the 
human mind ; and he observes, what is in conformity 
with every one's experience, and is the remark of every 
day, that " troubles and adversities" are the occasions 
upon which this tendency is excited ; although they 
are certainly not the most likely to suggest rational 
proofs of a deity. 

Mr. Hume, also, is among the numerous authori- 
ties who might be summoned in defence of our posi- 
tion ; and, indeed, the foregoing observation of Lord 
Bacon seems to have been the hint from which his 
theory of the origin and progress of religion was de- 
rived. " Imagine not," says he, " that a barbarous 
and necessitous animal, such as man is upon the first 
commencement of society, will so much as start the 

question, whence the whole fabric of the universe 
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arose.' He will not mention the beauty of final 
causes, with which he is wholly unacquainted, nor bid 
you contemplate the various circumstances which 
render each member fitted for the particular use to 
which it was destined. To these he has been long 
accuistomed, and therefore beholds them with uncon- 
cern. But he will tell of the sudden death which 
occurred the other day, the fall or bruise of such a 
person, the excessive drought of this season, the cold 
and rains of another ; which events he always ascribes 
to the immediate operation of a deity."* To this 
extent Mr. Hume's reasoning and ours perfectly agree, 
that, distinct from the force of nature, there is a nar 
tural inclination of the mind to religious faith. For, as 
this philosopher in another place observes, *< suddeil 
deaths and extraordinary appearances are no proofs of 
a God, of wisdom, or of providence ;" he might have 
added too, that they are the only tolerable support of 
that frightful system of demi-atheism, which is incul'- 
cated in his dialogues concerning natural religion, — a 
production abounding with the most extraordinary 
subtleties, and presumptuous opinions, that ever were 
conceived against the majesty of heaven. But, the 
uncertainties of this transitory scene, although they 
are not the proper arguments for a Deity, are yet the 
occasions, (as Mr. Hume unwittingly declares,) or 
immediate objects, which excite a natural passion. 
This, therefore, must be his conclusion ;^ and I can- 
not but congratulate him upon it. 



• Homers Natural History of Religion, p. 405 and 427. 
^ See the tract entitled « A Brief View, &c." posU 
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Some, however, among whom may be reckoned 
not a few of the most celebrated divines, are of opinion, 
that the universal prevalence of certain doctrines in 
religion, is to be ascribed, not io those principles of 
hiiman nature to which I have referred them, but, to 
an original revelation, the substance of whidb, in its 
transition through successive ages, and in its wide dis* 
semiuation among the sevehd.&milies of the earth, has 
jbe^n mi^^d up with much extraneous matter, and, 
exceedingly and differently, ^currupted and disfi* 
gured. Although there are not wanting, writers of 
great eminence who have taken a different view of 
the case, yet, in deference to the high autiiorities by 
whom this hypothesis is supported, lam most unwilling 
to dispute its truth. J cannot, however, avoid think- 
ing that the reasonings of these theorists scarcely de- 
serve to be noticed except as the reveries of learned 
and ingenious men. Such assuredly ilie tv^o following 
propositions must be considered. Fit^t, lihat there are 
several trjdhs of universal religion, so essentially un- 
reasonable, that they never could have been admitted 
into any one, n^uch less into every, system of popular 
theologyj unless this came to pass in consequence. of a 
positive precept from God, originally delivered to the 
first . BPian, or in a very early period of the world, — 
fhat they could not by possibility . have prevailed 
from any other cause — ^that no fertility of supersti- 
tioUj nor any train of natural causes, .could ever have 
introduced them ampug even the most igncmmt and 
credulous of mankind. 2ndly, that the absurdity of 
any religious rite m other custom common among 
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men, is a capital denKmstration, and among ^e best 
evidences of its divine origin. 

The divine institution of language has also been 
asserted. Now, without ^entering largely upon an ex- 
amination of this curious hypothesis, it may be proper 
to observe, that, while the reasonings which are ea^ 
ployed to maintain it are extrraiely similar to those 
by which the divine origin of certain religious rites 
is attempted to be inferred, the premises of either 
argument are, in the most important respects, the very 
reverse of those upon which the other is founded. The 
art of speech is supposed to be derived from heavm^ 
not because it is an absurd, an useless, or a pernicious 
invention ; but on account of the consummate wisdom 
which is manifested in its structure, and in. its wonder* 
ful adaptation to purposes of the highest utility, and of 
the utmost importance to hum»i life. The rule <^ 
evidence, therefbre, by which divine and human insti- 
tutions are to be discriminated, seems to be this ; 
whatsoever art, custom, or system, is unaccountably 
prevalent in the world, must of necessity have origi- 
nated from a miraculous interposition of the Deity. 
If the system to which we apply this rule be, ob the 
one hand, highly useful, important, and ingenious, as 
is the case with language, these characteristics are ad- 
ditional demonsl^ations of the finger of God ; and if, 
to the other hand, it be an absurd, pernicious^ and 
wicked system, as sacrificial observances generally 
are, this even more plainly bespes&s its origin from 
heaven. 

Such shocking and monstrous paradoxes might 
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have served well for a trial of wit among rhetoricians^ 
or might be deemed very proper subjects for the ex- 
ercise of debate in the schools, like the panegyrics 
upon folly and a fever ; but, when gravely propoimd- 
ed as philosophical tenets, or as doctrines iq region, 
I am inclined to think that the rational Christiaa will 
pronounce them to be, no less despicable in one point 
of view, thto they are impious in the other. 

If language be of divine origin, it seems highly 
reasonable to refer algebra, nay, penmanship also, to 
the same source ; and, pursuing this rich vein of in- 
vention, we may expect to find pr^ently, that music 
must have been the subject of some obsolete re*- 
v^lation. Nor will our sagacio^s inference^ stop 
here : many arts of civilized life, which cannot be 
traced in history to their commencement, or by hy- 
pothesis to an obvious source, must be accounted for 
by a miraculous interposition. From the same tt*e^ 
mendous theory it follows, that language must be 
spoken with the greatest purity and proj^iety among 
savage nations, where it has received fewest cor- 
ruptions from foreign admixture, and from the 
presumptuous alterations of man. A similar obser- 
.vation is applicable to religion ; but it will appear 
more forcible, when we consider how much easier 
it is to make additions, but more difficult to ef- 
fect improvements, in this subject than in language ; 
and, how much more disposed human nature is, to 
inquire after matters relative to their future exis- 
tence, to frame or receive opinions of a ruling provi- 
dence, and to engage in fanciful speculations, than to 
study grammars, or correct dictionaries. 
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The course of nature is not an unstable concurrence 
of casualties, in which we may with as little hesita- 
tation acknowledge a miracle as the most ordinary 
event. So far, therefore, as a revelation is really mira- 
culous, (and I am far from holding that tenet,) there 
are objections enough against it ais such, howsoever nu- 
merous and incontrovertible may be the external or in- 
ternal evidences in its favour. Such objecticms are nei** 
ther few in number, nor futile in importance ; audit is a 
mockery of the understanding so to undervalue or 
misrepresent them; Probability is one thing, mathe^' 
matical demonstration another ; and none but enthu- 
siasts or imposters pretend to that certainty which' 
belongs to thcf latter alone. These sceptical objections 
to which I allude, are, it is true, not only best refuted 
by the Christian religion, but are intrinsically less adapt- 
ed to it than to any other system. They lie, howevei*; 
with peculiar forc6 against the hypothesis of the di- 
vine origin of language, or of sacrificial observances; 
Let us not therefore give just cause to the enemies of 
our faith, to reproach us with the superstition and 
absurdity of introducing a special providence into all 
the circumstances of common life, and the details of 
human art, but let us rather thoroughly feel what we 
really assent to, in admitting a divine revelation, 
or we will render ourselves and our religion ridiculous; 
by mixing up these reveries with the sure doctrines 
of inspiration, and transmuting our holy faith into a 
phantasmagoria of miraculous interpositions, in which 
truth is confounded with the delusions of men, and 
the Christian system is presented, only to glide with 
them away. 
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Nor is this humour less injurious to the dignity^ than 
to the credibility of our religion. The perscmsl and im- 
mediate presence of Christ himself might be less humbly 
revered, if constantly exhibited to the gaze of our limi- 
ted fitculdes, which can be alfectedby nothing eke than 
what is novel* We have beheld the splendour of the 
sun without admiration, — ^we can look at the majesty 
of night with unconcern ; and, if revelations are to be 
thrust upon us in all the littleness of philosophical dkco- 
very, and in the rerum minuHis of trades and sciences; 
if we are content lazily to refer to God Almighty's 
immediate particular operation, those things which 
we should rather seek for in the common principles 
and workings of our common nature ; we may expect, 
that, among this competition of miracles and missions 
from heaven, those of Christ and his Gospel will soon 
be valued at a low rate, or, perhaps, deemed by our 
wholesale manufacturers of revelations to be not worth 
bringing into the market. 

He who is wise, however, will let fashionable in- 
ferences alone. Accordingly, it is not my wish to 
quarrel with those, inferences themselves, — ^they may, 
for Aught they can prejudice my argument, be' main- 
tained by texts without number, and upon various 
other grounds. I only affirm that there are certain 
premises from which they cannot be deduced, but from 
which other consequences must follow.^ And perhaps 
it had been more politic, although less candid, to 
have rdfrsuned even from this regulated interference ; 

•Note (16.) 
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subaittiBg those -^sivourite dootrines- to the determi- 
nation of ^c^rtain divines, who are more able and 
willing to es:pl<xre such intricacies, than it concerns 
us to be. 

Fots let princ^Ies or doctrines originate how they 
may, constancy and universality of their reception and 
operation, sufficiently prove them to be congenial to 
die mind. If, indeed, there was ever an age or coun* 
tiry in which spiritual i^ncy was not acknowledged, 
whoever afterwards invented that notion, whatever 
were the occasions or causes of the first assent, whe- 
ther revelation, ^ome philosophical discovery, or acci- 
dental circumstance, yet, its subsequent reception, 
universalLy and uninterruptedly, through a series of 
ages up to tiie present day, must have sprung from 
those permanent causes, uponthe sufficiency of which its 
existence has, during many centuries, been preserved* 
Ask now the first man you meet in any part of the 
globe, what are the doctrines of his religion? You 
will hardly find one individual in a nation, who 
shall reject the principle of a Providence, or of a 
propitiatory sacrifice, from his creed. Inquire, again, 
upon what grounds he holds these doctrines ? The 
{philosopher will proceed with a chain of evidences 
drawn firom all parts of learning. He who is but mo- 
derately skilled in such subjects will rehearse only a 
few common, arguments, wi^, perhaps, a few texts 
&om ^he Bible Qr the Koran; and a wh<^y unedu- 
cated person will tell you, that stceh were his father's 
tenets, that stcch are the established dogmas of his 
country, or that independent of, nay, against reason-^ 
mg, he is convinced of tho^e truths in his conscience. 
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and resolved to adhere to them* But whether he is 
learned, or ignorant^ — Christian, Pagan, or M ahomme- 
dan, — whether he refer you to reason, to his convic- 
tions, or to the oracles of some sacred book ; — ^in short, 
whether his defence of his religion be convincing, 
plauidble, or absurd, — you may rest assured that bis 
last and least argument or motive will be, the hypo- 
thesis of a forgotten revelation. To assert that even 
the immediate family of Adam would not have re- 
ferred to, and did not believe, the existence of that re- 
velation for which Dr. Magee contends, would indeed 
be to resume the point which, for argument's sake, I 
have just conceded, namely, that sm original revela- 
tion of sacrificial rites may have been delivered to the 
first man. But I am not guilty of such inconclusive 
reasoning. I only insist, that the state of the world 
as it is at the present day, and has been from the 
earliest period to which history reaches, proves un- 
questionably, that the reception of those doctriiies, 
either now or in any former ktiown time, has not been 
occasioned or continued by hypothetical arguments, 
thiat, because they have prevailed universally in all 
ages and nations, they must, therefore, have been ori- 
ginally communicated by God. In this statement,^ — a 
statement; which furnishes sufficient data to maintain 
the supposition of a natural tendency, — I am sup- 
ported by the whole scope and tenor, of history ; and, 
in testimony of its correctness, I may safely appeal to 
the daily experience of every man, as well as to the 
notorious fact, that not only what is intended for a 
proofs but even the very idea of a revelation to Adam, 
or to the primitive iiihabitants of the eai'th, was suhk in 
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profound oblivion until modem times, when it has been 
started and pursued by some ingenious men, to their 
great reputation and advantage/ It is therefore plain, 
that the belief of those doctrinal points now rests, and 
has rested for at least a few thousand years, upon some 
other foundation than a distinct, determinate opinion, 
of their having been previously revealed ; that such 
a revelation, therefore, if it ever existed, would not 

alone and of itself, account for the phenomena, and 
accordingly cannot be inferred hypothetically from 
them4 And, to leave this matter beyond all the pos- 
sibilities of conjectural doubt, if even we admit (what 
is not asserted) that the belief in a Ood, in the doc- 
trine of sacrifice, or in any other article of natural 
(t. e* of universal) religion, has prevailed solely from 
an equally universal persuasion that there was an ori- 
ginal command from God to support it ; yet, unless 

*" We find," says Dr. Magee, '* Plato, Pythagoras, and othear 
reflecting Heathens, expressing their wonder how such a dismal 
institution as that of sacrifice, and one so bio with absurdities, 
could have spread through the world. Revelation," he adds, " would 
have solved the mystery " But, whether " revelation" would, or 
would not, have solved the perplexities of these venerable 'men, it 
is plain, that, according to Dr. Magee's account, it did not do so. 
The truth is, they never heard of a revelation, which indeed, 
previous to the actual observance and custom of sacrificial rites, 
seems never to have existed except in the imaginations of some 
among our modern controversial clergy ; and those reflecting Hea- 
thens, perhaps, also knew, that a revelation, even had. it thus pre- 
viously existed, would not " have solved the mystery,". — would not, 
by itself, have perpetuated or accounted for the prevalence of any 
doctrines, much less of doctrines so dismal and so bi^ with absurd- 
ities as these. 
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that uniyersal persuasioii wasfouaded wpon ratibnal 
grounds, and the vulgav of all nations whatsoevers 
were, during many suceessive centuries^ and- re- 
main at the present day, fully acquainted with sui^ 
complicated theories, as are (difficult enough) to 
be traced in the learned work» of a Warburton or 
a MageCi we must at last have recourse to a natural 
tendency of the mind. Now this inference oom^ 
pletely invalidates the objection, if, for the sake of 
argument, we adittit for a moment, that the pos- 
sibility of inferring the existence of an original re* 
velation from the general prevalence of religion, were 
really an objection to, and would preclude,, the con* 
current hypothesis of instinct. . For, in the first place, 
all natural tendencies being of a general nature, and in- 
capable of conveying to the mind distinct proposilioiis 
or syllogisms, or the knowledge of a particular isolate 
fact, the objection, from which the existenee of such a 
singular instinct may be~ deduced, is likely to be false. 
But, secondly, even if it be admitted, the objection 
itself supposes a natural tendency to religion in the 
mind; and, accordingly, it could not impede the 
course of our argument. 

The fact, however, seems to be as I have stated 
it, that, whether a revelation may, or may not, be de- 
duced from the premises upon which our supposition 
of instinct rests, this latter reference remains good 
against every opponent, and above all, unopposed by 
those for whose conviction it is designed. I am now 
debating with the sceptic, who denies that any imme- 
diate communication ever existed between God and 
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man^ and am surd j not obliged, when labouring for 
his conficticm, to level arguments specifically against 
another class of persons, viz. those unwise Christian?, 
who, in the opposite extreme of credulity; thinks 
that even in the absurdities of superstition they can 
read so many original revelattons. Yet, while I 
renounce the impious method of reasoning which 
they so innocently employ, I am willing to tolo- 
rate the conclusions of these imprudent brethren. 
I disturb them not in their fantastic dreams ; but 
freely congratulate them upon the imaginary advan^ 
tages of their lofty speculations and reveries, raised 
from such despicable materials^ like the dirt and' rust 
upon the shield of Scriblerus, which were supposed 
to indicate a precious relic of antiquity, but which, 
at any rate, must have arisen from peculiar qualities in 
the substance to which they adhered, and were natu^ 
rally consequent upon that valuable metal being ^ne- 
glected. To such reasonei^ I only obsenne, that, the 
umversal reception and tradition of certain portions 
o£ their, imaginary revelation, proves them to have 
corresponding sympathies in the hearts of men. I 
remind them of die known and common principles of 
human nature, without whi^, nothing else could have 
perpetuated -so general a belief in the existence of 
{ureternatural beings, after the ne^igent or wirftil 
corruptions of men had effiiced the origindi and 
genuine conceptions of the divine nature; or could 
have, rendered, so universal the abominable rites of 
ps^an sacrifice, when the^^bfect to whom they pointed 
was forgotten. But to return. 
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The human mind is so oppressed, and clogged, 
and its faculties borne downwards, by the early im- 
pressions of sense, that, whosoever will consider the 
state of a rude savage, or even of the generality of 
mankind, how little qualified they are by any innate 
force to make scientific discoveries in a subject which 
is on all sides beset with excruciating doubts and 
difficulties, will rarely imagine, that, reason had any 
great share in giving to the mass of mankind a de- 
termination to religion. Nor, from the example of 
the famed sages of Greece or Rome, will human 
vanity find much comfort in any assurance of the 
ability of mere reason^ however highly cultivated and 
improved, (a faculty which those philosophers unrea- 
sonably extolled,) to introduce even the fundamental 
doctrines of natural religion, — even those that have 
the most extensively prevailed over the world. For 
instance, the doctrines of a Providence, and future 
state of retribution, which have ever been articles of 
the general faith ; but from which, as the very learned 
although paradoxical author of the Divine Legation 
has shewn at great length, the old philosophers de- 
parted. If, in the next place, we turn our thoughts 
upon the result of our own inquiries into theology, it 
is likely we shall adopt the language with which 
Mr. Hume's theories terminate, that the whole is " an 
enigma, a riddle, an explicable mystery." For exam- 
ple, the omnipresence of the Deity, and his existence 
from eternity, are among the first inferences to which 
our speculations invariably lead : but if the consistency, 
or even the meaning of these conclusions, be exa- 
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mined, they will be found to contain little that is 
satisfactory, or accountable, to an inquisitive mind. 
Other inferences are of a nature equally difficult and 
perplexing, yet equally impossible to be evaded. The 
imagination is thus confounded among the tremendous 
depths of metaphysical divinity, and reason is over* 
powered by the magnificence of discoveries, which, 
while they illuminate all other ol]9ects, are themselves 
too dazzling to be contemplated. In whatever way 
we consider the subject, it will evidently appear to be 
an absurd and monstrous supposition, that religious 
doctrines have, upon account of their conformity to 
reason, prevailed among all nations, and received ad* 
mission into every rank and condition of mankind, 
without exclusion of any sex, or age, or character, 
and have been maintained with especial eagerness by 
the vulgar, by women, by the crazy, and the weak, 
who are always the most zealous in defending their 
peculiar tenets, and ever feel the strongest conviction. 
Now, some natural preparation of the mind being ne-^ 
cessary, and its existence having been demonstrated, 
this, since it is not Reason, must be Instinct. 

Even the dogmatic Warburton, who has roundly 
asserted that religion could not exist without the care 
of the civil magistrate for its conservation, does yet 
confess, that all endeavours would be vain and ineffiee- 
tual, were there not a natural susceptibility of the 
mind to religious impressions. Thus, among the 
Auultitude of authorities whom I might have, addu- 
ced, three of the most opposite characters that could 
be selected from all literary history, agree, that reli- 

K 
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gion is founded, not in reason, but in instinct. Lord 
Bacon declares this, as we have seen, in the most un-* 
equivocal manner.'' Mr. HumC) in order to bring 
religion under the contempt of reason, adopts the 
same principle, although, — in the excess of his com* 
placency at having arrived at the conclusion of an 
essay, of which the principal object was ^^ to establish 
an atheistic naturalism upon the ruins of religion,"^ 
and little dreaming that even revealed religion has its 
deep foundations in nature, — ^he did not care to pro* 
ceed in search of an unpletzsant inferencey which, for 
aught he knew, might be but a short distance before 
him."" And the Bishop of Gloucester, who, of course, 
whenever it was possible, never failed to magnify the 
care of the legislator, and to exalt the wisdom of the 
state, is, invito vultUf forced to acknowledge the ne- 
cessary assistance, and concurrence, of a natural dis- 
position to religion. 

It now remains, before we can infer the divine 
origin of the Christiui religion, only to shew, that no 
other system is competent to supply a defect, which 
forms a glaring exception to the analogy of universal 
nature. 

In the celebrated controversies which have been 
Bgkated respecting the particular person or assembly 

with whom the gift of infallibility was deposited, those 

. » * I » III* 

• P. 116, ante. 

'* Sec " Remarks in a letter to Dr. Warburton, hy A Gen- 
TLSM AN or Cambridge/' — and see, also, the second tract of the 
Appendix at tlie end of this Volume. 

« P. 116-117, ante. 
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learned divines, among whom it was a principle ad* 
mitted in common, that that extraordinary power had 
been conferred somewhere in the Church, were well 
aware, that it was not necessary for each of them sepa* 
rately, to consider the absolute weight of evidence which 
was in favour of his opinion, but only to refute the te- 
nets which were maintained by his adversaries. This 
mode of reasoning being undoubtedly just, their several 
inferences were of necessity not less true than the pre* 
mises from which they were deduced.* So, likewise, 
it being intended by our Maker, that we should eat, and 
drink, and sleep, it is our province to select what sort9 
of food, and to discover what degrees of re^t, are most 
proper for us ; and we would hardly be accounted wise 
m^i, if we were to refuse the means of sustenance, until 
we had argued ourselves into a C(mviction of the pro* 
priety of taking food at all ; which could not easily be 
discovered by any demonstrations, or reasonings, apri* 
ori. But, in fact, reasoning upon such a topic is ex* 
eluded. We eat, or lie down to sleep, when prompted 
by hunger or fatigue, without regarding the consequen* 
ces, or the remote effects, of those actions upon our 
bodies ; and we find by experience, that all those n^ 
tural propensities (without leaving us any room or 
inolination to doubt, or inquire, whether they should, 
or should not, be gratified at all) are, not without 
good reason, implanted in us ; to direct us to objects 
' of a certain dass, among which it is our business to 

II 11^— — I^WPT— ■ II ■ ■ . ^-i.i...^ii- II II !■■■■ . 

* See note (16.) 
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make the best selection we can. Wherefore, in push* 
ing our inquiries into religion, our doubt can only be, 
^* what is the true religion," not, " whether there is truth 
in religion :" and, accordingly, we must receive that 
particular system which appears to be best suited to our 
nature, to the wants, and passions of mankind; re- 
garding the evidences of its authenticity, not so much 
according to their absolute strength, as comparatively 
with those by which other religions are supported. 
Even supposing, that, for no one of the many systems 
that profess to be revealed, there can be adduced any 
evidence from the testimony of witnesses, nay, even, 
were we obliged to admit that there exists a degree 
of presumption against each of them individually 
examined, still, it seems, we must embrace that one to 
which (although, so far as we can judge, it may seem 
neither rational, nor useful) there is yet the least 
exception. For, the necessity of a revelation, not 
merely to benefit mankind, but to render our nature 
complete, and that plan of the Creator not inconsis- 
tent which anticipates its coming, is as sound and as 
substantial a proof, that a revelation was designed 
from the creation of the human species, as the exis- 
tence of hunger, of the passion of love, of the dispo- 
sition to mix with our fellow-creatures, of any of the 
carnal appetites, of the social affections, or of the ex- 
ternal senses, is an undoubted sign, that there are 
occasions on which they were intended to operate, and 
that there are proper olyects for them. 

An objection here arises with a very imposing as- 
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pect, which, as it radically effects my argument, I will 
not refer to the notes for the examination of it, but 
will examine it in this part of the present Essay, upon 
the strength of which the reasoning attempted to be 
established, chiefly rests* • I may be called upon to 
answer " if the best system which could be discovered 
before Christianity was known, must have been true, 
nay more, the best which each nation could arrive 
at ?" I may be reminded, that, " the arguments which 
I have advanced do not, alone, and of themselves, fur- 
nish a demonstration that the expected system has 
yet been found." This objection, so stated, seems 
vitally to affect my inferences, from which an absur- 
dity is represented to be deducible ; it is the only ob- 
jection that can be at all pertinently opposed to them ; 
but I trust that the remark, however true as a mere 
criticism, and however threatening at a first glance, 
will not, upon a more mature survey, offer any serious 
obstruction to the progress of my argument. 

That men should, at all times, receive as true the 
best religion which they can find, does certainly fol- 
low from the reasonings already before the reader. 
This, whether it be a revolting absurdity, or a truth 
the most easily credible that can be imagined, has been 
established ; and we can scarcely be expected in 
reason,* to deny a conclusion, after having admitted 
the premises.* 

* <* Objections against a proof, and objections against what is 
said to be proved, the reader will observe, are different things." 
(BuTLER*s ^na^o^, Introduction,) They certainly are different, al- 
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But, in what does this revolting absurdity consist ? 
For, (not to mention, that, according to the opinions 
which Christians entertain, God was not left ever with- 
out a witness ; not to allude to the existence of a ge^ 
nuine revelation,'' and a sect of true believers from 
the earliest ages, — ^not to mention Moses, Abraham, or 
Abel* or our first parents) ; is there, I ask, any absur- 
dity in suggesting, that men should act and judge 
according to probability, and to the best suggestions 
of reason, because even such suggestions may foe erro- 
neous ?^ Are circumstantial proofs to be nugatory, be- 
cause they have sometimes led, or may lead, to errors ? 
And, — ^with respect to particular nations, who, in this 
age, have not heard of the Gospel, ot, with respect to 
those who died before the time of Christ,^! can per- 
ceive no absurdity in asserting it to be reasonable, 
that persons so circumstanced, (totally out of the 
way of hearing of the true revelation, if such there 
be, or even was,) should adopt the most plausible 
system which they may be able to discover, although 
this Christian country, and the present generation, can 
affirm that tiiey must be mistaken. And even now, 
perhaps, ^^ the expected system has not arrived.'^ I 
admit that '^ the ai^uments above proposed, do not 
of themselves, and from their intrinsic nature cannot. 



I » III I 



though ohjections against a thing proved^ generally lie against tbe 
proof also. See note 17. 

' The reader will observe, that I have never denied the exis- 
tence of an original revelation, but on!y that the rites of sacrifice 
"have pre^foiUed soldy from that source. 

«> Note (18.) 
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furnish any proof that it has/* They remain, how- 
ever, such as they are, uncontradicted ; and, whether 
there does, or does not, at present exist any true re- 
ligion, the efficacy of the reasoning delivered above, 
is untouched by that circumstance, except so far as it 
may receive a new direction ; and, supposing it to be 
rebutted from each particular creed, by a manifest 
repugnance in its doctrines, or by a vast accumulation 
of evidence against it, (for there must be sufficient 
evidence to establish a great improbability,) the un- 
avoidable inference in that case must be, that we are 
to expect some future revelation. This, being once for 
all settled, will, it is hoped, remove every candid doubt 
of the incredulous. 

No one who reflects that he must either admit 
the truth of the Christian doctrines, or look out for 
some better system yet to appear, will for an in- 
stant hesitate upon what should be his final decision. 
AH rational sceptics admit, that the evidence of 
the inspiration of those books that form the New 
Testament, at least, that the evidence of the truth of 
the history and of the facts therein narrated, would 
be sufficiently efficacious to establish the credibility 
of common ordinary occurrences ; and that those wri- 
tiftgs are incredible on account only of the miraculous 
performances which they relate, and of the high pre- 
tensions to which, for his doctrine rather than for 
himself, the chief Person makes claim. But mark 
what becomes of those capital arguments, of modem 
date, which lie agauista revelation as miracviUms^ 
and, of course, against the particular minides by which 
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it roust be sustained. They do not here vanish, but 
they are repelled with superior force against those 
who have employed them ; since nothing is more op* 
posed to general experience, nothing a greater excep- 
tion to the usual course of nature ; since there can be 
no more violent infraction of all the laws of every 
mode of being which we have ever- known ; since, 
in short, there is no instance in all history, sacred or 
profane, of a miracle more incredible than the want 
of^, revelation.* 

During the visit of St. Paul among the Athenians, 
he found an altar inscribed " to the unknown God/' 
These people were employed in performing the rites 
and offices of their religion ; and that learned apostle 
seems to have argued with them in a manner confor- 
mable to, the reasoning here delivered. Being taken 
before the Areopagus, to answer for himself respect- 
ing certain " strange things" which he was reported to 
have uttered, he commenced his address by observing, 
that the men of Athens were " too superstitious. 
For," says he, addressing them, " as I passed by, and 
beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this in- 
scription. To THE UNKNOWN GoD. Whom, therefore, 
ye ignorantly worship. Him declare I unto you.'* He 
proceeds; — " God that made the world, &c. * * * hath 
made all nations of men, &c. * * * that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they rm^i feel after hirn^^ though 



■ The reader will find this objection further considered in 

'note 25, post. 

b The original Greek 4^^«^<ri»«i' is very expressive, and signi- 
fies to gf op^ about in the dark. 
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he be not far from every one of us."* The language of 
St. Paul is often compact and dense, even to obscu-^ 
rity ; and, especially in his reasonings, there is some^ 
times a crowding of ideas, almost amounting to con-^ 
fusion. Dr. Taylor, in his preface to a paraphrase 
upon the Epistle to the Romans, considers this pecu- 
liarity a " perspicuous brevity of style ;" but the extent 
to which that commentator was obliged to protract 
his exposition of the text, proves, that, to a modern 
English reader at least, much interpolation is requi- 
site to fill up the frequent elliptical sentences and 
arguments of this learned apostle.** That St. Luke, 
who is supposed to have been the historian of the 
Acts, and who attached himself particularly to St. 
Paul, as the associate of his travels and dangers, should 
have been well acquainted with his mode of expression, 
and able to record his speeches in the very words in 
which they were delivered, is not at all surprising ; 



• Acts, Chap. xvii. Ver. 23. et sequentia. 

b Some Scriptural critics think it proper, or necessary, to maintain 
the literary excellence, as well as the authenticity and truth, of the 
sacred writings ; but, as it might be expected, their disingenuous 
and excessive zeal tends rather to the destruction of its object. 
it is a refLeciion favourahle to Christianity, that its first professors 
-were selected, principally, yet not solely, from among ignorant and 
illiterate people, who knew no arts of rhetoric, and possessed none 
of the graces of literature, by which they might recommend their 
doctrines to the world ; nor can the dignity of a divine revelation 
be exalted, though the evidences in its favour might be rendered 
less striking and forcible, by its exhibiting those embellishments 
of style, which may be of importance in an academical exercita- 
tion. 
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and, certainly, the passage above quoted seems char 
racteristic of his general manner. It is by no means 
so clear and plain as those parts of the New Testament, 
which, in the plain language of the Messiah,— language 
such as might most easily be understood and record- 
ed by the poor fishermen of Gallilee,— declare the fun- 
damentals of our faith ; yet it is sufficiently explicit to 
shew a similitude of the argument therein employed, 
with that which is pursued in the present Essay. He tells 
the Athenians, that <^ in former times God winked at the 
ignorance of men,"having, indeed, determinedthat they 
<^ should seek after him" in vain ; but that a new order 
of things was now beginning. Now, this mode of re- 
commending to their assent the ^^ strange doctrines" 
which he was called upon to explain, was peculiarly 
adapted to his auditory. They required no lavish 
expenditure of demonstration to impress upon them 
facts, of which they knew tliemselves to be a practi- 
cal example. They were not, any more than other 
nations, really Atheists in heart ; however similar some 
parts of their creed may have been to that, which, 
under the name of atheism, has been sometimes incul- 
cated, if it was never seriously believed. On the con- 
trary, they, like the rest of the world, maintained, not 
indeed upon any reasonable ground, but merely from 
a principle of human nature, the existence of many de- 
ities, even while, with a more than usual degree of can- 
dor and discernment, they perceived how little reason 
was concerned in the formation of such a creed, and 
expressed accordingly their sense of utter failure, in 
all their efforts to discover the proper objects of wor- 
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ship, — efforts which had terminated in their adherence, 
though, perhaps, it was but a temporary adherence, to 
an unknown God. They still, in defiance of insolu- 
ble difficuldes, clung to that faith which springs natu- 
rally from the heart. As every creature seeks for 
die object of a natural desire, their only inquiry was 
concerning the object to which that propensity should 
be directed. This question too, had, it would ap* 
pear, at last been given up as incapable of a reason* 
able solution ; when St. Paul, alluding to the position 
in which they knew themselves to stand, exclaimed, 

" WHOM YE IGNOEANTLY WORSHIP, HIM DECLARE I 

UNTO YOU." A famous declaration, which, although 
now seldom remarked except for its »itithetical turn, 
was an admirs^le argument, (it was the chief if not the 
only one he used, and his whole address is but the 
application of it) to those, who, not knowing the true 
religion, and dissatisfied with their false idols, yet 

never doubted that there was truth in religion.* 

— J — 

' See note (19.) Some annotators have explained this passage, 
(most unwarrantably, I conceive, although upon no less an authority 
than that of St. Chrysostom,) as if the altar to the unknown God had 
been erected lest some forgotten deity might be incensed. But it is 
incredible that St. Paul would have undertaken to confirm their 
system of polytheism by supplying its defects. That the God of 
the Jews was intended by this superscription, is a more defensi- 
ble exposition. But, even considering the mysterious nature of 
that great Being, and allowing for some mistakes which the Athe- 
nians might have entertained concerning theprinciplesof the Jew- 
ish &ith, the title of « the unknown" seems hardly to be reconcikble 
with that view of the case; nor {what is Tery remarkable) is llie 
smallest reference or eOusion to such a meaning, to be collected 
from the apostle's language. It was, indeed, very usual with the 
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Now, whoever will deny, that, of all supposed re- 
velations that do, or ever did, exist, that of the Gospel 
is supported by the most plausible appearances at leasts 
and has therefore decidedly the first claim to be re- 
ceived, betrays either a want of truth, or a degree of 
ignorance, against which it would be in vain to dis- 
pute. All infidels have, I believe, admitted this ; and, 
had any of them affected to maintain a different opi- 
nion upon so manifest and indisputable a fact, the 
matter would not have been much. It seems, there- 
fore, that the reasoning which has been employed to 
prove a revelation in general, is limited to Christianity 
in particular. 

mm ■ ■ > ■ ■— II * ■■■>■■■■ ,1 ^^ I ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■ ■■■■<■■■■ Mil Mil li^«-^^■^^^^fc^l ■ »■ ^ ■ I ■ I ' 

people whom he addressed, to receive the gods of other nations 
into the catalogue of their deities. But it is presumed that St. 
Paul, whose object it was to conciliate, would have acknowledged 
even this bizarre compliment to his national faith, and, it seems also 
reasonable to suppose, that, had such a compliment been intended, 
the incomprehensible name itself, or some other more definite 
expression, used synonimously by the Jews, would have been 
employed. Neither is it probable that any supreme being 
should have been introduced as an item in the list of popular di- 
vinities, however consistently a svhordinate being, a rural spirit, 
or river god, might have been admitted to a share of the general 
worship. 

All these discrepancies, viewed collectively, embolden one to 
ofifer a hypothetical interpretation of a passage, upon which the 
learned are as yet so undecided ; and I think it not wonderful^ 
that, in a city such as Athens was at that period, abounding with 
numerous sects of philosophy, an altar to the << unknown god'^ 
should have been erected from a religious motive, joined with a 
latent and subdued sense of the imperfection of the established 
idolatry. 
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But, supposing that the external evidences of 
Christianity were no stronger than can be adduced to 
the support of paganism, we must, in the next place, 
inquire, whether or not any other religion affords 
such exemplary moral rules,* especially those of pa- 
tience, temperance, repentance, humility, mutual sub- 
mission, goodnature, of which, as they relate rather to 
the good and amiable, than to the great and heroic cha- 
racter, it was most necessary that a vain world should be 
reminded. It is also to be observed, that correct no- 
tions concerning the Deity were for the first time 
plainly and unequivocally delivered in the Gospel. For 
all the popular religions that went before, were, as we 
have seen,** utterly devoid of sense or reason, and filled 
with the most degrading conceptions of the Divine na- 
ture. The systems of the philosophers were such as might 
be expected from idle theorists, who dismissed their 
imaginations to wander loose and unconfined through 
the regions of metaphysical nescience f and even the 
religion of the Jews is not (in the opinion of some**) 
to be compared in this respect to Christianity ; nor, if 
it were, would the Christian Scriptures lose thereby a 
particle of their evidence. The whole force, conse- 

* ** I believe," says Crito, (Minute Philosopher, 5th Dia^ 
logue, lOth Divtsion,) '< you will find it a hard matter to pro- 
duce any useful truth, any moral precept, any salutary principle, 
pr notion, in any Gentile system, either of religion or philosophy, 
which is not comprehended in the Christian, and either enforced 
by stronger motives, or supported by better authority, or carried 
to a higher point of perfection." 

«> 112-114, ante, « 110,128-129, ani^. 

^ See note at foot of p. 125. 
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quently, of the general argument for a revelation)^ is, for 
these reasons also, directed to Christianity in particular. 
Farther, the religion which we profess, as it is 
contained in the Old and New Testaments, alone 
even pretends to be the only true, condemning all 
others as false ; alone holds out, as the proper object 
of piety and worship, one God, the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Whereas, in heathenism, we 
find every thing the reverse of this ; for, being 
merely an affair of state, and a trick of civil go* 
vemment, designed for the double purpose of sti* 
mulating the magistrate to exertions for the pub- 
lic benefit, and of subduing the popular spirit to 
obedience, the names of legislators were, after death, 
held out to the vulgar, as tibe objects of their adora- 
tion. Thus there was a constant flux in the tide of 
divinities; it was the very genius, and in the true 
spirit, of polytheism, to suffer perpetual change ; as, 
for a like reason are occasioned continual innova- 
tions, and an ad libitum increase of canonized saints, 
in the modified paganism of Christians.^ Nor is this 
the only instance in which the popular systems of 
the heathen world were self-condemned. It is well 
known also, that the Romans, whenever they made any 
conquests, were accustomed, from motives of policy, 
to adopt the gods of the nations which they had subdu- 
ed. Now, as all these variations, not only took place, but 
took place in consequence ofestablishedprincipleSj^hich 
were inseparably connected and interwoven with the 

• 130-132, ante. »> Note 20. 
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very nature, and essence, and use of pagan worship ; 
and since, on the contrary, truth is not of so change- 
able a nature; this intrinsic mark, from which, perhaps, 
before the promulgation of the Gospel, no popular 
system of faith, (except the Jewish,) was ever pure, 
seems to be a confession of falsehood in Heathenism. 
But, Christianity admits of no departure from 
what it has once declared to be true, nor of any com- 
promise between it and any politic consideration ; 
which, if it interferes, must needs be fallacious. 
Having no object to advance except the general 
good and happiness of men, it accordingly claims to 
be the only true religion, and consistently declares, 
that there shall be no alteration in its doctrine ; that 
" one jot or one tittle shall not pass away.*' It sets 
up one eternal God as the sole object of all worship ; 
and it accordingly excludes for ever the participation 
of any other being, in the honours due to Him alone. 
But most, or, perhaps I should rather say, oil the 
different modes of heathen worship, admitting in 
principle^ as well as in practice, an increase and 
change of gods, did, with equal consistency, refrain 
from asserting, each of them respectively, that it alone 
was true. Some will probably be inclined to go a 
step farther, and to pronounce that religion decidedly 
false, which admits the truth of other religions, and 
which varies upon principle with the event of a 
battle, or with the death of a legislator. Here then is a 
presumption (for I do not put it forward as any more 
than a tolerable presumption) in favour of Christianity, 
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upon a comparison of it with a great many oth^r reli* 

We now come to the consideration which is parti- 
cularly suited to the present argument^ and hy which, 
even were it alone, the question might be decided ; a 
consideration which completely directs to Christianity 
the whole force of the general reasoning which I have 
employed, to the utter and effectual exclusion of all 
other modes of faith, without a single exception. 

It appears to be a strain far above any thing that 
philosophy could ever reach or imagine, that, while 
all metaphysical subtleties concerning the infinite na- 
ture of God, and the manner of his existence, are stu- 
diously avoided in the Holy Scriptures, He is. there- 
in represented solely in the relation which he bears to 
ourselves, and in which it is necessary, competent, or 
proper for us to know him ; ^, ^. as a father, a master, 
the good Shepherd, — our Creator, Redeemer, Preser- 
ver, &c. Such descriptions are distinct and intelligi- 
ble, and in these our instruction is complete. This 
is exactly the kind of revelation which is requisite. to 
the perfection of our nature. As we are not from tte 
reason of things obliged, so neither are we solicited 
and urged by any tendency of our nature, to worship 
God as the being who fills all space, or has es^isted 
from eternity ; not as the Creator of angels, or of 
devils. In these respects, we are no more concerned 
with Him, than the young of animals are concerned 
with other qualities in the parent, than those which 
belong to her in that capacity. The child, soon after 
it is born, will turn to its mother's breast, and, finding 
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that for which it seeks, is not solicitous ahout any fur- 
ther particulars ; it cares not to know what rank in 
society the mother holds, what is her age, or the ea:- 
tent of her knowledge. For instinct relates only to 
isuch actions or desires, as concern the interest of the 
creature in which it resides. It conveys no super- 
fluous knowledge ; it prompts to no extraneous ac- 
tions ; it leads to no speculative difficulties and sug- 
gests no unnecessary doubts. Accordingly we find 
that, in all pagan nations, the multitude, guided by the 
impulse of natural feeling, had recourse always to that 
invisible agent who was supposed to superintend the 
course of those particular events which befell them, and 
to preside over that particular mode of life in which 
they were engaged. Thus the soldier invoked Mars ; 
the husbandman, Ceres ; the virgin, Diana ; the mari- 
ner, Neptune. Every difficulty or danger, every 
happy or sinister occurrence, was an occasion of excit- 
ing the religious sentiment, and of directing it to an 
object corresponding to those circumstances. This 
object, or being, (which was, indeed^ the Supreme 
Universal Being partially considered and partially 
understood,)* thus worshipped, and thus presented to 
the mind, was exalted and magnified with such un- 
bounded praises, and exaggerated encomiums, as seem- 
ed to imply that no other divinity (or attribute in the 
divinity) existed. Hence arose those limited^ gross, 
partial and mean, as well as contradictory conceptions 
of Deity, which disgusted the philosophers ; and they, 



* Note 21. 
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rushing into the opposite extreme, framed for them^ 
selves some fantastic notions of an abstract sphrit, that 
wasin n6 way related to us, or to the affairs of life, or 
wais in any sense a fit object for human worship. 

The god of Epicurus or of the Stoics, we may 
suppose to have a real existence. How siich a being 
Could become an ol^ect of tMrshipy is utterly inconceiv- 
able. On the contrary, the real existence of Jupiter, 
Ceres, Bacchus, Juno, Cloacina, Venus, and the like 
abominable chimeras of which the machinery of hea- 
thenism was composed, could never have been ad- 
mitted by any who consulted their reason; yet, 
b^ing supposed to exercise authority over human af- 
fairs, they were (to such as believed in them) objects 
of worship. We are, therefore, left to decide between 
the pretences of , Christianity, and those of the vulgar 
creeds of paganism. The doctrines of either furnish 
an object to piety ; but it will hardly be contended, 
that they furnish an equally proper and rational ob- 
ject. Both alike, are adapted to, and satisfy, the ^ na^ 
tund propensity to religion ; but, if we measure them 
even by the standard of heathen philosophy, we will 
iind that they are far from being equally confdrmable 
to reason. Christian divinity and heathen philosophy, 
even allowing them to be equally reasonable, (and it 
must be admitted that, in some respects, there is a 
wonderful resemblance between them,)* are, without 
doubt, not equally suited to our nature ; since the 
latter, affording only a subject of speculation, can 
present no object to the religious feelings of the mind. 

• Vide note (22.) 
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A pcirsan suffering acute torture froQi a ]l>rojkeii limb, 
might nfitujrally enough caU upou uSSsculapius for 
relief; a woman labouring with the pains of parturi- 
tion, nugbt ixnplcore the assiatance of Lucira; but 
wQuld it, J. ask^ be j;iatural or possible, for either 
of them* iferviontly tto address tb^ir supplicatjions to 
such met9i)hyaical boings as vfexe described only 
by the mysterious epithets of duTQ<f>U£^y aylvrirovy 
aimK^6pov^ av^VTroararoPy &c.— 4o abstract entities, 
and unintelligrble essences ? Of this defect, indeed, the 
philosophers seem to have been fully sensible, and ^- 
cordingly made a secret of their discoveries, which, set- 
ting forth the absurdity of worshipping the popular 
gods, yet fiGiiled to supply their place by any other Being 

who could have become an object of religion, and of 
the common faith. For.such it seems was the subject, 
and such the reason, of secrecy in the famous Eleu- 
sinian mysteries.'" 

But, in the Christian revelation, the representa- 
tions given of the Deity are equally distant from the 
paltry and inconsistant notions of vulgar paganism, 
and from the useless and unintelligible conceits of 
metaphysical speculators ; whilst it has reduced what- 
ever was excellent in either of these diverging and 
contrary systems, religion and philosophy, to a point 
of union. This is no magisterial dogma resting upon 
mere assertion, but a simple fact admitting of an easy 
proof.^ The philosophers, rejecting the popular super- 



* See Waborton's Divine Legation^ 2nd yoL passim. 
Note (28.) 

l2 
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stitions, embraced the doctrine of the Unity as being 
more conformable, than that of Polytheism was, to 
the deductions of reason; Christians do the same* 
The vulgar were directed by natural piety to wt 
object of faith and of religious worship ; now, to such 
the Christian system presentsy-**«what the philosophers 
had failed to shew them, and indeed had scarcely 
sought to discover, — an object, to whom worship and 
prayer may with propriety be addressed, and in whom 
the natural aspirations, and untutored offerings, of in-» 
digent and pious mortals, find a paovidenge in 
that paternal character which alone can influence the 
heart. 

These sublime but practical doctrines are the 
very abstract of all that was true and pure in i^cula* 
tive theolc^y; with all that was useful and rational in 
the rude religions of nature. They are the mirror, 
which, presenting to the eye of the philosopher the 
Alpha and Omega of existence " in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being,'' reveals also, in the 
same image, a providence watching like a shepherd 
over all ; one in whose mysterious nature the visions 
of philosophy are realized, while in his manifest cha- 
racter and attributes the gross conceptions of the 
vulgar are purified and chastened, not utterly rejected 
and destroyed ; and thus, by a perfect anamorphosis 
of empty theories and hideous creeds, blended together, 
corrected, and reformed, in the Christian system, the 
Deity is represented as the, object of worship, and of 
practical obedience, as well as the subject of our most 
exalted and difficult contemplation ; and prayer is made 
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the homage, not of the heart alone, but of the under^ 
standing also. 

Who then can hesitate between our God, and the 
rabble of pagan divinities ? For, as to the systems of 
the philosophers, although they were considerably more 
rational than the popular religions, they must be ut- 
terly excluded from our present consideration. The 
philosophers toiled long and earnestly, but inefiectu- 
ally even in this ill-concerted and mistaken pursuit, 
to discover the Deity under almost every other cha^ 
racter than that in which it concerned them to know 
Him. With perhaps but a single exception, they 
neglected the proper inquiry by which there was the 
remotest possibility, that, by any efforts of reason, 
they would ever reach any portion whatever of that 
knowledge, the fulness of which is from above, and 
which was necessary to the perfection of human nature. 
Of Socrates, indeed, it has been said, that he 'Called phi- 
losophy from heaven, and introducedher among the pub- 
lic haunts, and into the domestic retirements of men ;" 
i. e. from airy speculations, he turned his thoughts to 
the consideration of such subjects as were applicable to 
the purposes of life ; and, having engaged especially in 
the study of morals, he was led by a natural transition 
from the details, to the principles of that science, to 
inquire into (what alone can determine or enforce 
the duties of morality) the relation which the Deity 
bears to ourselves.* But we may well conjecture what 
was his success, in this attempt to penetrate the secrets 



• p. 7-8, also 144-145, ante. 
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of ilte Abnigbty, who designed that the paie lamp of 
reason should only render visible those mists, which 
have sinc^ vani^ed before the prdtnised light of revela- 
tion^ — ^that effulgent blaze of a meridian stin, which, 
before our Saviour's advent^ had but dawned upon the 
mind. Thiswise and admirable heathen was fully aware 
of the nature of his great and total failure, in a point 
wherein such difficulties existed, but where the exis- 
tence of any difficulty whatsoever was a variation from 
the ordinary course of nature : and he seems not to 
have been mistaken in the inference which he drew 
therefrom. Although eveiy species of paganism was 
absolutely absurd, yet, the utter renunciation of rdi^ 
gion wa^i in his opinion, not l^s monstrous thto the 
admission of it in its worst form.*" One of his doc- 
trines therefore was, that, " in whatever country men 
should happen to live, they should worship the na^- 
tional deities f ' and, immediately before his death, h^ 
himself ordered the sacrifice df a cock to ^sbulapius, 
in conformity with this opinion :— not that he beUeved 
in the cotnmdn mythology of heathenism ; fot, on 
the contrary, another doctrine which he is said to 
have maintained was, <^ that a Divine Teacher would 
certainly be sent" to shew the wofld (what wlw yet 
undiscovered) the proper object of worship^ and to 
instruct mankind in the true religion. 

I now re-commenice the argument from another 
point. 

In a former treatis^^ the questicm concerning the 



P. 180-136, ante. 
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exi^tjen^e of a pioral sense was stated, ifxd examined. 
I there endeavpured to. asceftwji the kmd, gf argu- 
iBWts, by whiph the e:|i^iice Qf * natural tendency 
may be demonstrated."" l^ow, the notion of an atone- 
ment and sacrifice seems to have as faii; a claimi . a^ 
any of the o^pral or animal inpitincts have, to bp copsi: 
dered natural For the truth of this assertion^ ppnft- 
4ent appeal may be made to s^l history, qjXQient. $^^4 
mpdern^-^to the narrations of travellers, — tp the latest, 
wd to all future apcount^ of the remote regipns intp 
which missionaries have penetrated. Offerings ^nd 
Qblations were the capital observances enjoined in thfe 
Jewish ritual. Of all the religious exercises m^ 
ceremonies of which mention is made in the narr^ive 
of Moses^ they appear to have been the first in e^ijst* 
ence, as well as the chief in importance, and to h^yp 
arisen naturally from h^man feelings, independent 
of, and prior to, their positive institution. The^v 
tent and barbarity to which the system of he^tl^^n 
sacrifice was carried, were as shocking to hn^m^ 
nity, and (maugre all the ingenious sophistries o/ pa- 
radoxical authors) were as immeasurably absurd in 
the eye of reason and of common s^nse, as the f^ts 
themselves are unquestionable»t> 

^ • " -■■■ ■! ■■ ■■» ia»i»» ^ " ^i^"^^^^^^^^^**^^^^™^»»^»M^i^^«^«^^^«^i^^^^«— --^ 

I » 

* P. 8-12, also 26, ante. 

^ The " vir magnus acerrimus" of controversy and polemics, in 
the 6th volame of his '' Divine Legation " gives a ridiculous romance 
of the origin ofsacrificein reason ! But it were superfluous to ex- 
patiate upon his passionate but frivolous asseverations, that his 
theory^ and his alone, is true. The late Archbishop of Dublin 
has sufficiently exposed the folly of that preposterous supposition. 
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The practice of even human sacrifice was com- 
mon among the Romans. It prevailed among the 
Cyprians, — ^the Rhodians, — the Ionian^ — the Lace- 
demonianS:^ — the Cretans, &c« The Egyptians were 
devoted to the like abominable customs. The Ger* 
mans and Gauls were famous for their excesses in the 
shedding of blood in expiation. The nations who wor- 
shipped Woden and Thor held it as a fixed principle 
among them, that their happiness could not otherwise 
be assured than by taking away the lives of others as 
vicarious oflEerings to their deities* It would be a puer- 
ile waste of time to pursue this well-known topic. 
ArabianSy Persians, Phoenicians, — all nations soever of 
whom we have ancient accounts,-*— pursued the same 
frightful method of propitiating the godsj who, they 
thought, could never be sufficiently glu4}ted with 
blood and carnage. If, therefore, any thing can be 
deemed natural to human kind, the notion of an 
atonement, prevailing thus universally, and, — in the 
form in which it was adopted by the heathen sects, — in 
direct opposition to reason, and to many other feelings, 
must be so considered. Among savage tribes, the idea 
of propitiation and satisfaction by sacrifice universally 
prevails at this day. They lacerate their skins ; they 
maim themselves by sudden violence and lingering tor- 
tures ; and, often without seeming to have any definite 
purpose or motive, yet, oftener on the approach of some 



and, indeed, has shewn to it little of that << complacency/' which (as 
he informs us) " it but ill deserved ;" and for which, as the reader 
jnust be aware, neither of these prelates was very remarkable. 
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visitation, — an earthquake, or tempest, — ^they systema- 
tically inflict upon themselves, and upon each other, 
cruel scars and wounds ; by which they hope to appease 
the wrath of their deities. So, likewise, among pro- 
fessing Christians, and even in these kingdoms, numer- 
ous proofs are exhibited of the same principle influ- 
encing the conduct of the vulgar. The voluntary 
mortifications which they incur in different forms, to 
avert calamity, or atone for sin, demonstrate, in the 
clearest manner, the origin of sacrifice in a principle 
of the human mind ;: nor is it possible upon any other 
supposition to account for their senseless penances and 
pilgrimages, and worthless offerings of rags. Men may^ 
lament the wickedness, or ridicule the absurdity, of 
these rites, but they must seriously admit, that su(ih 
contemptible devices to procure the remission of sins, or 
to propitiate the favour of heaven, bespeak the existence 
of a mighty influence sustaining those opinions, which 
can so subjugate or sway the reason; and which, there- 
fore, if not originating in some ancient revelation, (a 
supposition which is, justly as it seems, rejected by the 
sceptics,)* or even if derived from that origin,^ must, 
in either case, have their root and principle of propa- 
gation in the nature of the mind."^ 



* 118-122, ante. »> 126-127 ante. 

^ The late Archbishop of Dublin has dismissed in a very sum- 
mary manner the conclusion which I have been here endeavour- 
ing to maintain. — " No man/' says he, " will assert that we have 
any natural instinct to gratify, in spilling the blood of an innocent 
creature.'' Hence he concludes the practice (and his argument 
at least requires that he should be interpreted to conclude the 
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Now» U U a &ct incoQteBtible beyond dispute^ 
that there are no ertxnea so barbarous and inhuman^ 
thst whole civilized nofcions have noi applauded them. 
BeveBge, cruelty^ treachery, treason^ muvder, theft, 
besidefir the most ab<»ainatble ^iees of which we are not 
permitted even to speak, have been eountenanced 
md encouraged by legisfari;ors» approved by the pce^ 
cepts of phik)ae|diers» and sanctioned by the example 
of moralists and priests.^ Every virtue has in its turn 
been expelled ; every moral axiom, however plain, 
has been abandoned or denounced, whilst, in all ages 
and nations, there have constantly existed some types 
and similitudes of the Christian plan of redemp* 
tion, — sxi^estions of a principle of our nature^ which 
demands and anticipates the sacrifice of Christ.^ 

The infidel, therefore, who would cast obloquy up 
on revelation, must here assume a new shape, and ad<^ 
mit, not only that the doctrines of propitiatcny sacrifice 
and of atonement are consistent with reason, (aconab-* 
tency which Christians indeed maintain, while, ac^ 
cording to the old and just distinction between what 
is only inexplicable, and what is plainly contradictoary 



notion) of sacrifice, to be '< against nature.'' He attempts no 
sort of proof; he disdains to answer any plausible pretext for the 
opposite theory ; a theory which, notwithstanding his Grace's de- 
claration, ' I think it equally unnecessary to give up, or to renounce 
my hitherto undisputed pretensions of belonging to his Lordship's 

SPECIES. 

^ See Locke's diapter of Practical PrinciphSf and 9n essay 
of Mr. Hume's, entitled ji Diatogftte, voL 2, p. 377. 
^ Note (15,) referred to ante ;see l^ter p^rt. 
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to reason, they generally aeknowkdge that these diffi- 
cult doctrines ccmld nevef have been suggested, and 
eannct now be satkifaetorily explained^ by phikso- 
phical reasonings;) the infidel, however, must go 
further ; he must clearly prove, not only the credibi- 
Irty of such doctrines, but, also, that there is no truth 
more easy to be discovered. If he can effect thisy it 
will be his business, in the next place, to found his 
battery of objections upon the admitted reasonable* 
ness of the system which he assails, and which, if it shall 
not appear to have been the result of obvious rea* 
sonitig, must, accordingly, be supposed to have arisen 
from isome original instinct of the human mind, since, 
on less evidence, and from far less conformity of 
conduct in men, we must infer the existence of a mo- 
ral principle. * 

Now, if the notion of an atonement is admitted to 
be natural, the conclusion seems to be inevitable and 
immediate, that some such revelation as the Christian 
was designed from the beginning of the world. 

For suppose the sacred writings had been deli* 
vered to us, containing such doctrines, supported by 
such testimony, and, in short, had been in all res- 
pects the same as we have actually received them ; 
giving us an account of the fall and corruption of 
man, of his subsequent redemption and forgiveness 
of actual sin, or of hereditary pollution, by a satisfac- 
tory sacrifice of the just for the unjust. Let us also 
suppoBe that these dogmas i^pear to be (as doubtless 



■kttAikA^b^M 



•P. 8-10, and 19, ante. 
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they must) very unaccountable, and even, in the opi- 
nion (erroneous, perhaps, but nevertheless the opi- 
nion) of many reflecting Christians,* as irreconcileable 
as Mr. Hume has represented them to be with our 
"ideas of generosity, lenity, impartiality, justice ;"»» 
also, that they are entirely new doctrines^ which were 
never heard of or believed in any former time. 

From a comparison of this hypothetical state of 
things with the true, from which we will, for argu- 
ment's sake, suppose that it differs only in the last 
mentioned circumstance, it will be manifest that, in 
the farmer case, there is an obstacle to the revelation, 
which contains so strange (and therefore so incre- 
dible) a novelty, and that, under the latter^ this obstacle 
is removed by the great prevalence of these notions, 
from the most remote antiquity, over the whole earth. 
For, that these notions did so prevail, since this did not 
arise from their conformity to reason, must have been 
occasioned by some natural determination of the mind 
to them ; and as the reasonings above delivered, no less 
than the principles of the most celebrated sceptics 

* The following confession of the author of the Discourses on 
Sacrifice is of great value, because it was wholly undesigned. ^^ It 
is to no purpose that theorists endeavour to explain the prac- 
tice as of gradual growth, the first offerings being merely of fruits. 
The transition to animal sacrifice is inconceivable, not to mention 
the sacrifice of Abel. The two things are ioto ccbIo different ; 
the one" (i. e. the offering of fruits) << being' an act of innocence^ 
the other,'* (i. e. animal sacrifice,) << a cruel and vnnaturai» 
RiTB.'' Maqbe on the Atonement^ 2nd voL 

^ Essaysj 2nd vol. p. 460. 
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upon which the present Treatise is founded, oblige us 
to adopt the supposition of a natural tendency, we 
not only get clear of the objection to the Christian 
Scriptures as containing incredible assertions, but, by 
the particular nature of these very assertions, are 
furnished with a strong presumption, amounting in- 
deed to a positive proof, of iixeir divine origin. 

The ingenious chain of reasoning, so elegantly 
exhibited in the introduction to Paley's incomparable 
work upon the Evidences of Christianity^ reaches no 
higher than to a presumption in favour of a revelation 
in general ; and, indeed, to have emended it further 
than this, would have been to exceed the purpose for 
which it is there adduced. But when we reflect, tlmt ce* 
remonies and offerings to the Deity, (whether to one 
or to many, known, or unknown,) indicative of some 
sense of a satisfaction by sacrifice, and by the shedding 
of blood, have prevailed in almost all countries where 
there was any trace of religion ; comparing also the 
unreasonableness of this practice, with its universal 
prevalence, and hence, inferring that it must be found-* 
ed in some principle of the human constitution, we 
must either suppose (what is contrary to all experience 
and analogy) that a natural tendency of the human 
mind is without use, and without any proper object, 
and adapted to no ultimate end ; or we must admit 
that some sacrifice of credible or possible eflScacy 
exists, for which we will search in vain among those 
of the pagan superstition. The very existence, there-^ 
fore, of such a propensity, points, not only to a revela-' 
tion in general, but to one of a particular kind which 
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will make tbe doctrine of propitiatory sacrifice entitlctd 
to a reasonable assent. And if it shall appear, that, of 
all religions, Christianity alone fulfils .those oonditions, 
it plainly follows that it was designed from the eaiiliest 
period of man's existence. 

That Christianity does fulfil the requisite omdi- 
tions may not be denied ; for, a positive command, a 
mere declaratory precept, is surely sufficient to render 
credible, upon the authority of God,^ a doctrine which 
may be nevertheless inexplicable. That no other 
religion does fulfil these conditions, is also certain ; 
for although in paganism, many parts of which were 
pretended to have been revealed, there are precepts 
of the requisite nature, yet it has been already shewn 
how barbarous and irrational they were ; and besides, 
every one with whom we have to do, will, without 
requiring any ai^ument, readily acknowledge that 
these heathen ceremonies were not of divine origin. 
Consequently, the whole strength and force of our 
reasonings for a revelation in general is directed to 
Christianity in particular;-^for the truth of an atone- 
ment to that of the Christian sacrifice. 

It is unnecessai^ here to insist upon the absolute 
strength of the external evidences of Christianity ; it 
is unnecessary here to maintain in each particular the 
absolute reasonaUeness of its doctrines, the credibility 
of its history, the sublime character of its founder, the 
simplicity of its first humble apostles, the probity and 
conviction of its martyrs, the intelligence of its profes- 
sors, and the happiness of its effects. I only affirm, that. 



• Note (24.) 
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independent of all other considerations which turn the 
balance in favour of our religion, that scheme of atone- 
ment which was implied in the pagan worship, was in 
itself still less worthy of belief than that which is set 
forth in the Holy Scriptures ; that the sacrifices and 
clffi^rings among heathens, ancient and modem, of 
men or brutes, to many squabbling divinities of very 
opposite characters, jealous of each other's power and 
dignity, maintaining contrary principles, engaged in 
mean occupations, sensual pleasures, and petty dis- 
putes, were not in every respect as consistent with 
each other, as those under the Mosaic dispensation 
were in harmony with themselves and with the sacri- 
fice of the Messiah ; that they were more contrary to 
reason than the Christian plan of redemption ; that 
they were more absurd and cruel, as well as less cal- 
culated to inspire an abhorence of sin, than the free- 
will offering of the Lamb without spot slain from the 
foundation of the worlds 

Another proof that Christianity is not merely a 
device of human invention, but was designed by God 
from the period of man's first existence, (in whose 
nature, as well as in the inspired writings, a promise 
was contained of some future revelation,) may be 
drawn from those accounts of miracles, prodigies, and 
such like " superstitious delusions,*' which, Mr. Hume 
truly observes, have been greedily swallowed in every 
nation, and in all times, and against which that cele- 
brated rectifier of prejudices modestly flatters him- 
self " that he has discovered an everlasting and 



* Note (25.) 
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effectual remedy that will be useful, as long as the 
world endures, for so long/' he continues, " will 
such wonders be narrated in all histories, sacred and 
profane/* 

After so magnificent a threat, it will be entertain- 
ing to observe how little objection such considerations 
present to the reception of Christianity. Had Mr. 
Hume affirmed that the Bible was a fraud, and Jesus 
an impostor, and that the disciples and martyrs were 
fools or knaves, becattse the snow fell last year^ he 
would have said what was only nonsense; but he 
would not by this have attempted to establish his 
argument upon premises that prove its contradictory. 
For, if the world is full of these lamentable delusions, 
and if such stories are, without examination, readily 
received by all, what cause can be assigned for this 
superstitious credulity so prevalent in the world ; or 
what conclusion are we to draw from its being abso- 
lutely inseparable from our nature? To these in- 
quiries can be replied simply, that it was designed for 
some useful and proper purpose, that it bears analogy 
to other natural tendencies, none of which appear to 
be given in vain, not (as Mr. Hume asserts) that it 
is^ diflPerent from them all. If this grain of supersti- 
tion, this readiness to believe in false miracles and 
lying prophets, be naturaUy implanted in the mind, it 
is not only the cause of those vulgar delusions having 
prevailed, but it is also assuredly a reason why we 
should expect a real miracle, and a true prophet. 
For what purpose were those superstitious feelings 
made a part of our nature, if not "to prepare the way" 
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before Christ, and to dispose us for receiving the true 
religion ? Before any other supposition can be ad^ 
mitted, the method of reasoning from experience and 
analogy must be renounced.* 

Lord Bacon desires us " to weigh carefuliy the 
evidences of all stories upon which religion may be 
brought to bear.*' For, as the existence of this univer- 
sal passion proves the existence also of an object upon 
which it may fitly be employed, so from its violence 
we learn the probability of misapplication, and suspect 
the danger to be proportionably great that it may 
acquire the mastery over reason ; that the same princi- 
ple, which was designed to guard the soul from infi- 
delity, may become the source of her delusions ; and 
that barrier, which nature has erected to keep out 
atheism from the human heart, become the place of 
her confinement among idols. 

Such was the opinion entertained by one of the 
most renowned philosophers whom the world ever saw. 
It is here adverted to for the purpose of shewing, 
that, while he admitted the force, and prevalence, of 
superstition, and warned us against the danger of 
implicitly trusting to its dictates, his design was, not, 
on accoimt of that delusive, credulous principle, to in- 
culcate an indiscriminate rejection of miracles, but, on 
the contrary, rather to recommend them universally, 
as being, all of them, stamped with one great cha- 
racter of truth ; — claiming for them, in all cases, that 
scrutinizing examination, which the mind's facility to 

• Note 26. 

M 
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religious imposture not only renders needful as a se- 
curity against unwise assent, but of which the same 
spontaneous faith also proves them to be deserving. 

It is to the variety of opinions concerning religion 
that are to be ascribed the most obstinate and usual 
prejudices which have been conceived against revela- 
tion. The many instances of false miracles and prophe- 
cies, and supernatural events, which have prevailed in all 
ages, and which, as Mr. Hume justly remarks,^ << prove 
sufficiently the strong propensity of mankind to the 
extraordinary and marvellous,'' supply the sophism, by 
which the sceptic hopes, not only to discredit reli- 
gion in general, but also, to gain a separate triumph 
over each particular system, and to refute the highest 
accumulation of evidence, which is, or by possibility 
can be, adduced to its support. No matter how co- 
gent and irrefragable the testimony of our religion 
may be, we are told in reply that *^ the credulity and su- 
perstition of men have ever been imposed upon ;" and, 
because frauds have been perpetrated with ingenuity, 
and fables received with assurance, we are met and 
answered with the maxim, humanum est errarey in 
opposition to " a cloud of evidence." Many systems 
of faith, it is said, have debased and deceived human 
nature. All of us (it is repeated again and again) 
are very liable to delusion in such matters ; and most 
of us, holding such different opinions, must be more 
or less in error. Now, it is manifest, that the ten- 
dency of these reflections is to place the objects of 

* Essays, 2nd vol. p. 126. 
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our inquiry at a distance from us, — to put a stop to 
particular and accurate examination, — and to repre- 
sent those numero.us systems of superstition, which are 
indeed so many avenues of Nature leading to the Chris- 
tian faith, as forming a cloud of obscurity, as well as of 
numbers/ They are well adapted, on all occasions, to 
captivate vulgar, lazy, and superficial minds, and they 
accordingly form the most usual pretexts, upon which 
scepticism in matters of religion is attempted to be 
justified. They serve the professors of that unpromi- 
sing system for a never-failing topic of raillery against 
their adversaries, (as the followers of Christ are called,) 
and, what is of much greater moment, they greatly 
operate upon many ingenuous minds, to mislead them 
from a juster and more spirited way of thinking. 
However, I am inclined to think, that, if these inge- 
nious sceptics would but pursue the principles which 
they are so prompt to propose, and patiently follow 
up their clue, they woidd find it to take an unex- 
pected turn. 

'^ It is olgected," says Butler, <^ that all mankind 
have, in different ages, been strangely deluded with 

* It has been said that << the cloud of witnesses^ to whom Chrid- 

tians refer in attestation of their religion, is truly denominated a 

cUmd, because it is impossible to discover truth amongst them." 

Voltaire, I believe, was the inventor of this pitiful jest; and it is 

by means of a similar quibble, that the diversity of religions is set 

up as a general objection against the truth of each. But the 

brightest object will appear clouded and confused, when viewed 

indolently, or at a distance, through a distempered medium> or 

by a weak eye. 

M 2 
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pretences to miracles, but," he observes, " it [is by no 
means to be admitted, that they are more liable to be 
deceived by those pretences, than by any others." 
Nevertheless, the truth may easily be admitted, that 
men are more liable to be so imposed upon ; which 
concession the sceptics cannot refuse, but must take 
it to the. total ruin of their cause. For, observe 
what the same author shortly afterwards subjoins, 
and how much more forcible and complete an in- 
ference he might have drawn from that very con- 
cession which he did not think it proper or prudent 
to make : — " To argue," says he, " that, because 
there is (if there were) like evidence from testimony 
for miracles acknowledged false, as for those in at- 
testation of Christianity, therefore the evidence in 
the latter case is not to be believed, is the same as 
to argue," (which would be absurd,) " that, if two 
persons of equally good reputation had given evidence 
in different cases, no ways connected, and one of them 
were convicted of perjury, this would confute the tes- 
timony of the other."* 

Now if, as Bishop Butler has affirmed, men are 
in reality not more liable to be deceived by stories 
that feed superstition, than by other fables, it must 
be admitted that the analogy, which is insisted upon 
in the above passage, is sufficiently far drawn. To 
me, indeed, the parallelism appears to be more in- 
genious than just, and, although not wholly devoid of 
legitimate force, to be calculated to win assent by sur- 



* Butler's Analogy^ Part II. Chap. vii. 
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prize, rather than to compel conviction by the slow 
process of regular argument. For, if the falsehood 
of testimony has been invariably detected in everymirar 
culous tale which was previous to the Christian account, 
it cannot be denied that a great presumption will justly 
lie against all witnesses in a similar cause. '* How 
many stories of this kind,*' says Mr. Hume, ** have, 
in all ages, been detected and exploded in their in- 
fancy ? How many more have been celebrated for 
a time, and have afterwards sunk into neglect and ob- 
livion ? Where such reports y therefoteyfly dbout^ the 
solution of the phcenomenon is obvious ; and we 
judge in conformity to regular experience and obser- 
vation, when we account for it by the known and 
natural principles of credulity and delusion." These 
considerations, surely, must lead us to suspect the 
ingenious argument of Butler; an argument, or rather 
a metaphor, which is so happily selected, that we 
are unwilling, and almost afraid, to search for its 
defects; but which a little calm examination will 
shew to be a sophism. The truth is, that the simi- 
litude, by which he attempts to establish his point, 
is less accurate than it may at first appear ; and the 
illusion, which he has reared upon a supposed re- 
semblance, vanishes, when we give to the illustration 
its proper form. For, *< to argue, that, because there is 
like evidence from testimony, for the truth of mira- 
cles acknowledged false, as for those in attestation of 
Christianity, therefore the evidence in the latter case 
is not to be believed," is far from being the same 
kind of argument with that to which Bishop Butler 
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compares it/ but it is the same as to argue, that, 
if a hundred persons of equally bad reputation had 
given evidence in cases of a very similar nature, 
and under similar circumstances, and ninety-nine of 
them had been proved false, this would doubtless 
afford a strong presumption against the truth of the 
remaining witness. 

If then we admit, that mankind are not more lia- 
ble to be deceived by pious frauds, than by any other 
false pretences which do not interest their superstitious 
feelings, and if*we admit also, what cannot be denied, 
that, in every age, by far the greater number of human 
beings have been misled and deluded in their religious 
tenets I believe we shall find it diflBcult to avoid 
the supposition of Hume, that the prevalence of such 
opinions must be accounted for " upon the known and 
natural principles of credulity and delusion.** But if, 
from the arguments which have been delivered in the 
present Essay, the reader has been persuaded of the 
soundness of Lord Bacon's views; if he will subscribe to 
the opinions of Locke, that " credo quia impossibik est 
may in a good man pass merely for a sally of zeal ;" 
if he will reflect, that it has been an opinion ever 
common, or altogether universal, among men, that 
they must not consult profane reason in the sacred 
things of religion, however extravagant or contra- 
dictory to common sense, insomuch that " religion, 
which distinguishes us from beasts, and ought most 
peculiarly to elevate us above them, is that, wherein," 
by reason of their superstitious temper, ** the ge- 

* See above, p. 164. 
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nerality of mankind are more senseless and irrational 
than the beasts themselves ;"» he will then admit a 
circumstance which was overlooked in the specula- 
tions of Butler and of Hume, and he wiU perceive, 
that an argument, similar to that ingenious one 
which ha^ been quoted above, may be driven against 
the sceptic with irresistible force. For, as nothing 
but a natural tendency in the mind could thus create 
and let loose so many superstitious fancies, so unbe- 
fitting a reasonable being, and so immeasurably absurd 
above the rest of human errors, all these superstitions, 
and all religions which partake of a miraculous cha- 
racter, must therefore be connected as objects of 
a natural instinct : and, since one of them must be 
a proper object, — ^i. e. one of these religions true, — 
" the conviction of falsehood in the testimony ad- 
duced for the rest does not confute^ but establishes, 
the testimony for the remaining one."** 

From the universal belief in the immortality of 
the soul, an opinion that has sprung up spontaneously 
in every part of the earth, among people the most 
remote from each other, and most differing in lan- 
guage, customs, and dispositions, it may, according 
to the argument pursued in this Treatise, be inferred, 
that, from the earliest period of human existence, a 
revelation was designed, which should *< bring life 
and immortality to light." This assurance of a future 
is so prevalent among men, and so evidently natural. 



^ Locke's Ewiy an Human Understanding. See also 

Note 27. 

• P. 130-136, ante. 
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that infidels have a pretext for affirming that there is 
no other, i. e. no reasonable, foundation for this be- 
lief, which, they observe, is merely " the growth of su- 
perstition ;" while others have maintained that the 
doctrine of a future state may, from this very circum- 
stance, be concluded to be true. Now, with regard 
to this latter inference, it must be admitted, indeed, 
to follow by a logical deduction, with a great deal 
more besides. 

In the first place, it follows : — ^for, if this disposition 
to expect a future state resemble other instinctive 
qualities of the mind, it must have some proper object, 
i. e. the doctrine to which it relates must be true/ 
But, to conclude merely that we do not ourselves 
perish with our mortal bodies, however truly this in- 
ference may be deducible from such considerations, 
removes none of those difficulties which have so fre- 
quently been adverted to in the present Essay. Such 
an argument pretends not to show what may be the 
proper object of this natural passion. It tells us indeed 
that there is a proper object for it, but it conveys no 
further information. That object may, for aught we 
are assured, be the Platonic doctrine of the human 
soul being a ray of the divine essence to which it will 
be united after the dissolution of its mortal dwelling. 
It may be the doctrine of some of the Stoics, who 
maintained that the soul was material fire, which, being 
released from its bondage in the flesh, ascended, by 
reason of its lesser specific gravity, to a certain height 
in the air, where it remained for ever in a state of 

• Note (28.) 
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perfect enjoyment. For, by these, and by many 
other theories, the desire of immortality was, not only 
satisfied, but flattered in the highest degree; but 
then, before we can admit that there is either truth 
or sense in such conceits, (no better .than sick men's 
dreams,) and before we can, from the light of na- 
ture, feel any thing like assurance of any hypothe- 
sis that has ever been offered concerning the state, 
or even the existence, of the soul after death, we 
must bid adieu to reason. Yet, rational assurance 
is necessary, and unless that may be attained, or (not 
to be perpetually repeating, step by step, the same 
inductive process) in short, until the Christian reve- 
lation be admitted, we must remain utterly distracted 
by contrary tendencies, — ^by reason, and by the reli- 
gious sense ; and ever doing violence to nature, whe- 
ther we remain inactive, or follow the directions of 
either.* 

But further, it should be observed, that not only 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, but, 
also, that of its future existence in a state of re- 
tribution, formed a part of the popular creed in every 
nation, and from the earliest antiquity, while the latter 
opinion was almost universally rejected by the philoso- 
phers, and remains to this day without any other sure 
support than the authority of the Scriptures. It 
seems therefore to be reasonable to conclude, in the 
first place, simply ^ that the notion did so prevail uni- 
versally among the people, not from its having the sup- 

• Notes (29 and 30.) 
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port of reason, much less the evidence of an intuitive 
axiom, but in consequence, therefore, of a natural pre- 
conception of it, or disposition towards it, in the mind ; 
and secondly, a/ortiari, that, as no object of this innate 
faith was discovered by reason to the learned and wise, 
so it could not have been attained by any speculations 
of the vulgar. Accordingly it must be inferred, that 
neither was reason alone, nor any revelation founded 
upon reasonable grounds, the cause of this belief; but 
that blind instinct, and nature, was all in all. 

There does not appear to have existed among 
the heathen sages, any proper object, or indeed any 
object at all, of this faith, even by chance, or as a 
guess ; and, if it had so existed, this would not pre- 
clude the necessity of a revelation, to entitle it to a 
reasonable assent, and to enable us to act in confor- 
mity with the direction of our understandings, without 
violence to nature. Socrates alone has been mentioned 
in exception to this account. He, indeed, is said to 
have maintained the doctrine of a future state of re-^ 
tribution,but upon very slender grounds, namely, from 
the existence of the moral sense, "which he considered 
as an intimation that there would be some more perfect 
sanction of the moral laws than the warnings of con- 
science. It seems, also, not improbable that he might 
have fallen in with some of the reasonings, which, 
collected from different quarters, have been inserted 
in this Essay.^^ Be this, however, as it may, even if 
with this venerable man we might include in our ex- 

* P. 149-150, ante. 
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ception the small number of all the philosophers, 
the present argument would not abate ; since none 
of the popular opinions concerning Charon, Rha- 
damanthus, and the Elysian fields, &c., will, I pre- 
sume, find an advocate to defend the reasonable- 
ness of them. The true doctrine, therefore, of a 
future state of retribution, we may conclude, did not 
exist ; or, if one or two philosophers embraced it, we 
can draw no general conclusion from that circum- 
stance, which also must evidently have happened hy 
chance^ since they believed it on very insufficient 
evidence. But, although the true doctrine was un- 
known, and they who were guided by reason did, for 
the most part, reject the notion of a future state of 
rewards and punishments as a fabulous, superstitious 
tale, or a device of the civil magistrate, yet this fable 
was universally believed, and this trick as universally 
practised with success upon the great mass of man- 
kind, who scrupled not to receive and cherish even 
the most absurd and distorted form of a doctrine so 
congenial to the soul. To end the matter ; men in 
general believed in a future state of retribution, as in 
every other point of religious faith, because it was na- 
tural for them to do so ; whilst the wiser sort, ob- 
serving nothing reasonable in this belief, accord- 
ingly turned away from the delusion.* 

If now, taking a general survey of the foregoing 
argument, we endeavour candidly and cautiously to 
interpret nature on comprehensive principles, and 

• Note (3L) 
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on the most extensive views, not limiting our observa- 
tion to particulars, not *^ resting indolently on the sur- 
face of things,** but "searching deeply into their prin- 
ciples '" if, we are determined truly to observe these 
sage maxims, which (with many others equally trite 
and incontrollable, yet not always regarded) might 
not inopportunely be proposed to the consideration of 
those, who are more willing to impress them osten- 
tatiously upon others, than disposed to practise them 
themselves; we will find, that even the way of scepti- 
cism leads infallibly to revelation. We will find, that, 
even as the sceptics of former days, who, beholding 
the Christian miracles, attributed them to the power 
of Satan, knew not, that, by their scoffs, and taunts, 
and cruel persecution of Jesus, they were minutelj ful- 
filling the prophecies ofHheir own sin, and giving to 
their Messiah the cup which his Father had appoint- 
ed him to drink, even so the opponents of Christia- 
nity in the present day supply us with principles and 
reasonings in defence of that system which they 
assail, but which they confirm by the very weapons 
which they bring against it. So justly has it fared 
with the enemies of religious truth, who seem now, as 
in the days of Christ, to " know not what they do." 
They are taken in their own snares. They dig the 
pit, and fall into the midst of it themselves. They 
revile, and spit upon, and scourge, and slay our* Lord 
on earth, — ^they pursue his disciples and followers 
with unrelenting persecution, — that the name of 
Christ and his Church may perish, and be utterly 
forgotten ; or, now, they search among the rubbish of 
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ancient and modern superstition, to rake up from 
every barbarous creed parallels and comparisons with 
the tenets of the Christian faith, that the precepts 
which He enjoined, and the doctrines which He pro- 
mulgated may be degraded and despised. But they 
deceive themselves ; and only add to the perfection of 
prophecy the confirmations of argument and reason. 
It was foretold, that " the stone would be refused by 
the builders which was to become the head of the 
corner ;" Christ was accordingly " despised and re- 
jected" by the very persons with whom were depo- 
sited the predictions that ascertain His coming, and 
identify His person. Yet his Gospel mightily spread 
and prevailed. The spiritual Church, of which He 
is the chief, and corner stone, was daily increased 
with converts from the Gentile nations, cemented 
by the blood of martyrs, and confirmed by the faith, 
and courage, and zeal of its adherents. Thus fated 
to attest the truth of Scripture by their crimes, it 
seems to be in fulfilment of a similar destiny that the 
adversaries of the Christian faith now confirm it by 
dieir absurdity ; and, with an inversion of reason 
otherwise unaccountable, seriously object against it 
those very arguments, and analogies, which complete 
the evidences of our religion. For do we, indeed, 
perceive upon mature examination, that nature has 
implanted in the minds of men a tendency to reli- 
gion ? Do we find it to be impossible, that this ten- 
dency can pursue a salutary course, without some 
better guidance and direction than mere human rea- 
son can supply? Let us, then, avoid at once the 
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errors into which superstition alone, or philosophy 
alone, would lead us ; let us not rush with the impetu- 
osity of irregular passion into all the excesses of con- 
duct, or of doctrine, which prejudice or zeal may 
dictate ; nor let us, on the other hand, urge reason 
beyond her sphere, that we may seem to follow her 
whither she is unwilling to go, but, modestly and 
wisely, submit our passions, our prejudices, and our 
reason, to the direction of that superior guide to whom 
she points. If others have gone astray from excusable 
excess of passion, let us not therefore run into a con- 
trary extreme, and absurdly persuade ourselves that 
we can be acting according to reason, when we pur- 
sue a course of criminal obstinacy against nature. 
Our frame and constitution are not of our own choos- 
ing. We are not framed according to the model 
which our own imaginations might have suggested as 
the most excellent, but placed in the world to *' run 
a race which is set before us,** — ^which the Creator 
himself has marked out. All other animals, as well 
as we, have their peculiar natures and modes of exis- 
tence, and it is seldom or never with advantage to 
themselves, that, in rare instances, they deviate from 
this appointed track, to which, however, they for the 
most part inflexibly adhere.^ And can we hope, that 
the designs of Providence with respect to man may 
btf outraged with impunity ? Can we suppose that we 
shall gain a happy triumph over the strongest in- 
tincts, and shall successfully or wisely resist those 

' ■ 

■ P. 27-29, and note, ante. 
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feelings, which, from the earliest period of human 
existence, have constantly asserted and testified the 
power of nature ? From the experience of ages we 
may learn the absurdity of such attempts. 

<< Naturam expellis furca, tamen usque recurrit : — ** 

an observation, which no appetite or passion in any 
of the tribes of animal being can serve better than 
the religious instincts, to illustrate and maintain. Alike 
in defiance of reason, of moral duty, of private in- 
terest, and of public good, these principles have, from 
the earliest period, prevailed all over the world, and, 
as must invariably occur whenever it is absurdly at- 
tempted by violence to pervert or restrain the mind 
from the pursuit of what is natural to it, they have 
rather gained strength and obstinacy from contradic- 
tion. Incapable of being stopped or retarded, and 
pursuing its course as chance and circumstances sug- 
gested, this torrent of passion has overran the world 
with the most flagrant absurdities and superstitions. 
It has filled the imagination with fantastic fears — it has 
oppressed the intellect with preposterous opinions, — 
it has stimulated and impelled the worst passions of 
our nature to the most extravagant acts of cruelty 
and madness. That such may be its rare effects, even 
among the professors of the Gospel, is, indeed, a fact 
too notorious to be denied, yet too much opposed to 
the mild spirit of that temperate system, not to excite 
our highest wonder. It is a fact which cannot other- 
wise be accounted for, or explained, than by the pri- 
vilege of human nature to corrupt and pervert every 
disposition and instinct, however excellent its ten- 
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dency, or simple its operations ;* but such are its ge- 
nuine, its necessary, its only consequences, where 
either reason alone directs the religious feelings, or 
leaves them wholly undirected. 

No efforts of philosophy have ever been sufficient 
to reconcile the various and unsettled suggestions 
of the religion of the heart, with the strict rules and 
rigorous principles of reason^^ no plui of the legisla- 
tor, no institution <^ state, has succeeded in the at- 
tempt to render these eontiadictory systems of nature 
consistent, or to prevent the disastrous consequences of 
excessive superstition.^ 

Let the ingenious sceptic dwell upon these topics ; 
let him employ all his powei^ of argument, let him 
exercise all his arts of eloquence and persuasion, in 
expatiating upon these incongruities and oppositions ; 
he will never prevail upon the world, — ^the great 
bulk of mankind, — ^to renounce its natural and inevitsr 
ble errors. They cannot be persuaded to allow much 
force to his objections, which, the more cogent they 
shall appear to the reflecting few, the piore cogent 
will be the proof, that a revelation was from the first 
designed, to accomplish the intentions of nature^ to 
regulate and harmonize the inconsistencies of the hu- 
man mind, and thus to renew and regenerate it into 
that image, and divine likeness, which revelation only 
can restore. 

The cry of infidelity has ever been, that we should 
follow reckon. This is the sceptic's favourite cant, — 
the truism in which his reasonings begin and end. But 
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while this obvious truth is hammered into our ears, 
we should not forget the distinction between right 
reason in general, and the particular reasons of in- 
dividuals ; we should not slightingly pass by other 
maxims, less trite indeed, but not less solid, and far 
more useful to be jemembered. We should still be 
sensible of the superior obligation which is upon us 
to follow naturey'^to give credence to those persua* 
sions which are her genuine dictates, — to yield to 
those feelings which are part and parcel of the human 
mind ; and that it never can be right or reasonable 
to employ our feeble intellects in speculations which 
are opposed to these. If a tendency to religion be 
indeed inherent in the mind of man, — if also, he is 
placed in circumstances which continually excite that 
principle, — ^to suppose that its existence must always be 
in opposition to his other faculties, were to suppose what 
would be totally inconsistent with the general analogy 
of design and wisdom which governs and pervades the 
world. It were to regard the mind of man, not as the 
noblest work of him who made and fashioned his ma- 
terial frame, — who formed all other creatures, and all 
inanimate things, with exquisite art and inconceivable 
wisdom, — ^but as the frolic of a malevolent demon* It 
were to suppose him the production of a Being who 
would create eyes without light,-«-appetite without 
food, — ^the male without the female. It were per. 
versely to imagine a picture of absurdities, which are 
at variance with the regular order of nature, with the 
design and plan of the whole creation, — absurdities, 
such as the meanest mechanic would have avoided in 

N 
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his haste ; but, if there be not a revelation to correct 
them, it rests with the disciples of Hume to account 
for that miraculous negation* which cannot be better 
refuted than upon the principles of their own philoso^ 
phy, and assuredly falls within their master's definition 
of improbabilities which no evidence can encounter. 

I can conceive no arguments or subtleties by 
which the sceptic can evade these cogent evidences 
OF revelation, which the very frame of nature dis- 
plays, for I can imagine no hypothesis, upon which the 
various laws and principles, of which human nature is 
composed^ can be perceived to harmonize, except by 
assuming the truth of Christianity; a religion, to 
which, indeed, the mind of man seems primarily and 
essentially related ; which truly regenerates him into 
newness of life ; which makes perfect the consistency 
of his being ; and by which his soul's existence is ex- 
alted, from an incongruous heap of jarring elements» 
into a beautiful and perfect system. 

Nature, therefore, (our first revelation,) is a pre- 
parative to, and a proof of the second. Our Maker 
hath given activity to the feet, and accordingly we 
make use of them to transport us from place to place. 
He has bestowed flexibility and articulations on the 
fingers, the better to lay hold upon, and fashion those 
things we have occasion for. He has created in us 
hunger and thirst, social dispositions, animal love, and 
many other appetites, and has abo amply provided us 
wherewith to gratify them. He has established^ 
widi respect to our species and to every other, the 
nost exact aptitude and agreement between every 
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faculty and its object. What should we conclude from 
this ? 

The true and only inference seems to be, that the 
same wise and benevolent Providence, having endow- 
ed us with a susceptibility to religious impressions, 
will not, in this sole instance, neglect the design which 
He has commenced, and which a revelation alone can 
bring to perfection ; but that, having " begun the 
good work in us, He will accomplish it unto the end.'' 
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No. I. 

REMARKS ON THE QUESTION OF MATERIALISM. 

The doctrines of materialism, after having long slum- 
bered in oblivion, seem now at length about to re- 
vive ; and some, even among the learned* have of late 
been found unexpectedly contributing their endea- 
vours to resuscitate the long forgotten and exani- 
mous notion of a corporeal soul. These opinions, in- 
deed, no longer wear the frontless aspect of atheism 
or irreligion. They do not now come to us in their 
wonted insolence of dogmatism, decked in the trum- 
pery with which they were bedizened by the material- 
ists of former times, who, by matter and motion^ 
affected to account for the acts and essence of the 
soulf and undertook to explain the mystery of its na- 
ture to the meanest capacity, (for which) indeed, their 
arguments were best adapted,) by an unmeaning rhap- 
sody about the concurrence of atoms, and the modifi- 
cation of particles. But, however these barbarous 
tenets may be softened to the taste and temper of the 
present age, however tenderly they may be advancedt 
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or however dubious may be the favour with which 
they are received, it is, I fear, much to the discredit of 
our philosophy, that, under any form, they should 
now be dragged from the merited obscurity to which, 
in this kingdom, the good sense of almost all sects in 
religion or philosophy had consigned them ; and it 
is especially to be lamented, that, in the present state 
of science, they can make their bow to the public, 
smiling under the patronage of distinguished indivi- 
duals, to whose opinions upon other subjects, none can 
be more willing than I am myself, to pay that respect 
which their metaphysical notions seem not equally to 
deserve/ 

The reader is doubtless aware that Lord Brough- 
am has, within a late period, enriched the literature 
of his country with a discourse on Natural Theology, 
and that his position of the " immateriality" of the 
mind, together with the vis consequenticB of his in- 
ference, that therefore it must be " immortal," have 
been doubted, or denied, by some answerers and 
reviewers of that work. But whether or not those 
answers are as satisfactory, or those reviews as just, 
as some of them may be caustic and unfriendly, is a 
question which so nearly concerns us all, and so vitally 
affects some not unimportant parts of the reasoning 
delivered in these Essays, that I shall make bold to 
examine the matter, without permitting myself to be 

* See Observations, &c, by Thomas Wallace, K. C. and 
LL.D.» Dublin, 1836; also Metaphysic Rambles by the late 
Sir W. C. Smith. 
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biassed by the authority of great names among the 
illustrious quick, yet with the utmost deference and 
respect for the sentimeBfts of those, whose labours 
have previously been directed to the ^ same pointy and 
whose exalted station, no Jess than superior learning, 
and preeminent aibiiities, ^okitle tittsr efforts to«prece* 
dence, in dignity as well as in- time, above my hmnbb 
exertions in the^present inqairy . 

It cannot, ho«nev^, be^eKpeeted, that, in .^sinch a 
tract as this, i'sbouid coUite-irtoget^raU the align- 
ments which aare presently atissue^ without exceptioii 
of any one, however futile, fiOiaouMB. or imf>ertineDt 
it may be; and that I should invariably refer. the 
reader to the particular pamphlet and page* of th6 
modem author, in whom it is to be found. Had I 
indeed inclination or patience for such a task, I would 
want the efirontery to seat myself in so marked a 
manner upon the tribunal, not merely, to ^^ dedde 
where doctors disagree," and pronounce the qtdmeruit 
between conflicting philosophers, but (what would, 
doubtless, in me be a far greater presumption) to cri- 
ticize minutely what a chancellor has ruled, or contro- 
vert those philosophical doctrines whidi have been so- 
lemnly argued by *< his Majesty's counsel learned in 
4;he law.'' It shall be my business, therefore, with the 
greatest humility, merely to take a correct general 
view of the question, to state it simply, and to main- 
tain, by the best arguments which I am able to adduce, 
that side which appears to me to be nearest the truth, 
as it seems also to be that which, in its main points 
at least, most modern philosophers (including the 
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noble author of <A6 Discourse) have almost utiiformly 
embraced. 

The question respecting the immateriality of 
the mind is divided into at least four principle 
parts. 

Ist. Is the soul a spiritual essence, inseparably 
united to matter ? 

2ndly. Is the soul a spiritual essence, having, or car 
pable of having, a separate existence from matter ? 

3rdly. Is it a material essence, possessing, in addi* 
tion to its qualities of extension, &c., those of thought, 
reflection, reason, &c. &c. ? 

4thly. Is it a mere modification of particles, thought 
t>eing only a species of motion, a kind of vibration of 
the brain, an agitation of the nerves, a sort of run* 
ning about of the animal fluids ? I do not remember 
any other distinct leading opinion upon this subject. 

Of the last notion, few, I believe, will be found 
followers in the present century, nor, perhaps, is the 
third opinion, which I have enumerated, very ex- 
tensively believed. The remaining two seem to be 
die most commonly received doctrines, of which the 
aecond is, I believe, the most orthodox in the opinion 
of divines, as well as the most popular of them all ; 
however, I am inclined to think, that the first is not 
only the most conformable to the highest authorities;, 
but also by far the most reasonable in itself. To the 
consideration of this first question, therefore, I shall 
chieflly direct my inquiries in the present tract. 

To ask what is the nature of the mind% is to pro* 
pose a question which may have different meanings. 
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according as we take the word nature to signify the 
mental operations and phenomena, or understand it to 
have reference to the very essence, and substance it- 
self, of that which thinks. In the former sense, how^ 
ever, it cannot be concerned in the discussion of the 
question, ^< whether or not mind is matter," since the 
phenomena and acts of a spirit are certainly not those 
of matter, viz. extended, coloured, divisible, &c. ; and 
since, of whatever sort they may be, they are so far 
from being the subjects of inquiry, that they must 
themselves be among the postulates already ascer* 
tained and acknowledged ; they must be the admit« 
ted data upon which that inquiry, — the sole question 
between the immaterialists and the materialists,— -can 
be determined. The question, therefore, concerning 
its nature^ must here affect the essence^ not the ope^ 
rations^ of the mind. Again, to inquire into the na* 
ture of matter may be either to consider its qualities^ 
or to speculate about the unknown substance in which, 
or upon which, or by the effect or agency of which, 
these qualities are supposed to exist; and it is to the 
latter only, namely, to its substance, that the peculiar 
arguments for or against ftiaterialism can refer. 

Having premised thus far concerning the mean- 
ing in which the terms nvind and moMer are to be re- 
ceived, — ^that they must be considered to signify the 
material and mental essences, not their respective ope- 
rations or qualities, — it seems proper, in the next 
place, to determine what it is that the Materialists 
must mean when they assert, and the Immaterialists 
when they deny, the identity of these essences. I am 
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far from wishing to entangle my reader in any web of 
scepticism concerning his own existence9 or that of 
other persons or things. Of all the venerable and 
preposterous speculations, which, having grown old 
and useless in the service of metaphysics, are now 
thread-bare and. worn to the stumps, there are none 
upon whose assistance I would make less demand, or 
fr(Hn which 1 would in ^V discretion keep more res- 
pectfully aloof, than that by which the stability of my 
ownexistence is call^ ip question. But, at an hum- 
ble distance from thcSe sublime inquiries, I shall evi- 
deavour so to fix the meaning of this phrase identity^ 
when applied to unknown things, such as the uajture 
of mind or of matter, thati free from, the bewild^- 
ment of words, we may be able to judge how far the 
assertion, that the mind is material, does, or do^ 
not, amount to a significant denial of the doctrine of 
the ImmateriaUsts. 

It is," says a learned writer of the present day, 
abundantly clear, that at present we know nothing 
of matter, but that it is something having sensible 
qualities, extension, solidity, &c. &c* Now if we h^ 
totally ignorant what matter is, what the substratum 
or object, (in which the qualities to which we giye^ the 
names adhere,) does it not seem irrational, futile, ax^d 
fruitles3, to discuss with respect to any other given 
entity, as mind for instance, whether it be or. be not 
material.'** Now in order that the proposition should 
he intelligible which asserts the identity or, differ^qyce 
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of those substrata in which the mental and material 
quaKties are supposed respectively to reside, it does 
not appear to me to be necessary that we should have 
clear ideas of these essences, but only some notion of 
a real or supposed relation of sameness or diversity 
between them. We may be profoundly ignorant of 
the essence either of mind or matter,— of the abstract 
liature of those principles into which the Immaterial- 
ists (and I believe even the Materialists themselves, 
somewhat inconsistently,) divide the universe; we 
may not be able to attach to the word essence, any 
positive or absolute meaning, — and we may, never- 
theless, speak and reason very intelligibly of the iden- 
tity of the mind with matter ; although, indeed, it 
must be admitted, that we could not speak intelligibly 
upon the present question, unless we had some con- 
ception, not of immaterial or of corporeal substance, 
but, of a real or supposed relation of sameness or di- 
versity between those substances. 

I am persuaded that the more this difficult part 
of the science of mind, which regards the mode in 
which its reasonings are conducted, is made the sub- 
ject of attentive consideration, the more will the above 
statement appear to be evidently true. Thus, we 
may not be able to define absolutely what that very 
identity is, or means, which is affirmed or denied by 
those who dispute about the doctrine of materialism : 
and, if we are ignorant of what identity is, we must of 
course be ignorant of diversity, which is its converse. 
Yet this hinders not that we should reason about the 
sameness of minds. We may, or we may not, ex- 
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actly and precisely knoW the^l value of our conclu- 
sions. They may be naturally involved in mystery, 
or may admit of such remote doubts and obscurations 
as the ingenious can raise on almost any subject ; but, 
it does not by any means follow, either that they are 
false, or that they are utterly unmeaning and insig- 
nificant. It is surely possible^ that the soul may be 
of a spiritual and incomprehensible nature, and that 
its existence after such a manner might be believed 
upon proof, although we could not perceive and know 
it as we do a triangle. It is surely possible to believe 
in the being of an eternal and omnipotent God, 
whose nature we cannot understand as clearly as we 
feel his hand upon us, and behold his works. And it 
is therefore absurd to suppose, that the debate con- 
ceming the identity of mind and matter is a nugatory 
contest, merely because we are ignorant of the essence 
of mind or of matter, and may be puzzled even to 
explain in what that very identity consists, which is 
involved in the subject of discussion.* 

To make this more clear, let us consider what we 



* Of all the metaphysicians who have failed in their attempts 
to ex|^n in what personal identity consists, not one of them 
ever ventored to assert that we could not, — all of us without ex- 
ception, — speak intelligibly of the sameness of persons ; and even 
those who have controverted, and perhaps refuted, the theories of 
other philosophers upon this point, never, I believe, suspected that 
the propounders of those erroneous theories were less capable than 
they (their more penetrating o{^nents} themselves were, to per- 
ceive and know, that any particular individual is the same person 
with himself, and different from another. 
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do in an algebraic computation. If I am told that 
X is equal to three times a^ and y to four times ay I 
know the proportion of x to y^ and am sure that they 
are not the self same numbers ; although I have no 
positive knowledge of either quantity. Now it ap- 
pears to me, that, in arriving at this conclusion, that x 
is equal to three-fourths of ^, I have not merely been 
comparing the sounds, or the marks of ink, x and y ; 
no reasoning can persuade me, that the mental pro- 
cess of calculation which I have performed amounts 
only to this. Mere empty sounds, or insignificant 
marks, could never, as such, communicate knowledge 
or be the subject of any calculation. Observe next, 
that, being ignorant of the things signified by the 
terms x and^, it cannot be by estimating their respec- 
tive meanings, — ^by directly considering and compar- 
ing the unknown things signified,— that I have ar- 
rived at a knowledge of their relations. Since, there- 
fore, I have neither considered the sounds apart, 
nor the meaning of them apart, it seems to follow, 
that I must have compared the words x and y^ or 
some other arbitrary marks, not as mere words, or 
inarks, but in respect of their hidden meanings 
whatever it may be. I have done something more 
than merely compared signs or names; I have 
iaiso compared them as signs. I have, in the first 
place, set up those marks as representatives of un- 
known quantities, in calculating the relative value of 
which I could not have considered the quantities 
themselves, which I did not know, nor yet regarded 
mere empty names, but have, I think, been compar- 
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ing, by an in9crfitiU6> proeeiB, lite things di^msBliies 

through the medium of the 'S^ns... This doctniie, 

whether true or fal^e, is^ it murt he adniitted^ caEdjt^A 

statement of Ate'diffi&tiily^ not a iotaiioii ofit^ .My 

attem^ li^otilyntoiiiiraBt^pite fliidcdiiQQffe]: iaot^. 9^t 

to eac^ifaiiii hem Hi9<3«iiyiirii€^t«ifta :Jaxdit.fiieeiw.:^l«^ 

mno&iBBt^thsii^iii thfc 4ii|]ip|^»i%^«y^t^0iit I hgf^.ifi 

^mm imu$ .diiimMadfidie,nnateiBq^ ^ubsiato .b$- 

tvfeeathMg^ ^ifhtth^ idcithax^ftt^Ht^Alttiire, Jcf < 

>tiuMwf]iaip^fiia({ata<.katiii}t9iBl( igiwaMicfi ; thiM^ I mm 

rpmnneBcei «faii thfe ^aa^MMv > wd. ^v^r^y of an- 

(Jumkrii. subjeoto.i^f ilibught ; > 4Jiid ioisa . a xef^sonable 

'beliei& ttay, idin^r' lioivduiaow Ifkh: i^ertaiiiiyj e^noerja- 

tog' things, tlMtiuatwe of ,whwh,,I ^ not at all .119- 

: * Ndv> k teesi? to .-bei admitted pi^ Ji^jth, sj4e^ t^t 
oftneutalonmattoiai lesaepoeiAre ]MyQ,jaio jd^^jt^ftt 
it,^no' distitiet .poaitiiFie. .€OiiGeptipn>,,AQ.fcnoifL^dffi|iPf 
tfariip abstrad; nature^ 4^ i«» chqw^v^pr, , pos^bl^ it^, 
beii]^ ifnqranb of >bQth,*wo might yjet; kop.^. th^p j-^- 
ktiyety to each other; iand tbi«i r^Utioa I fr^^T-^* 
mittobe ottOy m* .oftsimijburitsr oii)yy.bujb,of.pQpfect 
sameness. <¥or^ the ipateml^^s^peQ* tli^ «|ib«t9^l^if9i» 
or < whatever eki^ it aMiy.b»iea]ji(^, pf ,spia(^>^ tt^if^, 
is, and ^^an be^ nothkg v dBe .tha» a .pejioeivioc; . «4>- 
stance. Pain cannot exist .without perceptions apcL so 
neither can heat, nori%ure^ coloux> si^Q* esJtensjfcui, 
motion^ Qor any odier quality of m^^tter^ i. e.^ aqy s^- 
sible object whatsoever. Ta suppose the contrary 
would be indeed the grosflest of all absurdities. That 
whatever we perceive is our own perception and no- 
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(Mng eke, that colour is only colour, or the sensation 
<tf colour, and hardness only hardness, or the sensatioa 
80 ealled; that these, — call them qualities, or what you 
will, — are things which we pereeave, and that, being 
perceived, they are neither more nor less than the 
perceptions of our minds, are asstvt^s which, ime 
would think, required only to be stated in order to 
tempel unqui^ified attimt, and needed not the aeute* 
ness or the eh>quenee of a Berkeley to discover 
ttUd enforce theM. Bttt, this ideal system, it will be 
observed, is not calculaled, as Dr. Brown conceived, 
<< to materialise intellect, rather than to intdlectu- 
alize matter.''* Its effect is, strictly,* to plaoe the ex* 
ifiitence of all the primary or secondary qualities of 
objects, that is, the existence of all material things, in 
short, of matter itself, in the mind, and to make them 
dependent on perception ; and is clearly the reverse of 
supposing th^ mind's existence to consist in these (or 
Such as these) its own perceptions.'' Berkeley, indeed, 
seems to have fallen into an error on this point, falsely 
deducing, by way of corollary from his system, that 
^* the mind always thinks," and must cease to exist the 
moment it ceases to perceive ; whereas the truQ infe- 
rence seems to be, not that it must ip^o facto be anni- 
iiilated, but, that we can have no idea or conception of 
it M all, as it exists in the dormant or torpid state ; since 
the only ' knowledge we have of its nature is the 
knowledge of its relation to its own perceptions. To 
this, perhaps, may be added the further inference, 
that we have no reason to believe its existence in such 



' See note (1^,) referred to ante. «> Note (32.) 

/ O 
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a State ; and that we could have very little ineaaing 
in such an assertion. Nay, I would not quarrel with 
the conclusion that the mind is dependent upon its per- 
ceptions, i. e* upon matter; although the ahove men* 
tioned false ooroUary no more >epresent8 it to be SO9 
than, in affirming of ignited gunpowder, or of any other 
substance in the act of burning, that it must cease to 
exist,-~i, e. cea^e to be the same luminous and fiery 
substance which it was before, — if the flame were 
quenched, a materialist would consider its exist^ce to 
be dependent upon the flames, of which he conceives 
it to be the support, and the existence of which he 
might, with more propriety of speech, affirm to be 
dependent upon the gunpowder* But, whedier or 
not the continuity of the mind^s existence be limited 
by, or dependant upon, the continuance of thoughta 
thi^ its substance consists in, and is composed of, 
matter is a tenet, which, so far from having been 
set forth in explicit terms by Berkeley, can assur^edly 
never be deduced from even a hasty observation in 
any part of his writings. 

The soul, then, is that which perceives and thinks ; 
which feels and understands ; which is operated upon 
by its own sensations, and employs itself about them. 
It is evident, that we can have no direct and imme- 
diate knowledge of its abstract nature; because we 
cannot understand or comprehend, otherwise than 
■mediately and relatively, that which we do not im^ 
mediately and directly perceive. Now, whatever 
we so directly and immediately perceive is the very 

* p. 32, et sequen, ante. . 
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€>bject of perception viewed in itself ; that is to say, 
it is hard or soft, blue or red, &c., and is nothing 
else; hardness being only hardness, and colour no* 
tiling else than colour. If we at the same time feel, 
smell, and see an orange, the touch, the odour, the 
appearance, are all that we perceive. They are the col- 
lection of qualities, or, to use more de^nite language, 
they are sensations to which we affix a particular 
name; and the orange itself, — that orange, which 
we feel, see, and smell, — what is it but the odour, 
the visible and the tangible figure, existing in our 
minds ?* Since, therefore, all and each of the mate- 
rial qualities, together or separately, are onlt/ senses 
tionSy they cannot, singly or conjointly, be the power 
i)f perceiving sensations; since they exist onlt/ as 
perceived, and such only as they are perceived to be, 
they cannot be that which they are not perceived to be ; 
i. e. they cannot be percipient. 

If these be dogmas, they are, at least, the dogmas 
of consciousness. For, as we are conscious of per- 
ceiving and of having sensations, so must we have 
like consciousness that the thing which perceives is 

* The followiDg quotation, from Mr. Wallace's Ohseroti* 
fionsy affords a singular instance of a writer hovering ahout a 
truth, without perching upon it at last. 

<* In our ignorance of matter as a substratum for known qua- 
Ikiesy how ean we be assured, that the known qualities of matter 
may not inhere in various and different subs&rata ? Nay, may they 
not be conceived as existing to" (observe, good reader, the word 
is TO, and not in) "the mind, without any substratum at all? * * 
• * * Shall we, by denying such possibilities, presumptuously 
limit the power of the Creator ? &c. * * * * " 

o2 
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not that other ^};^,.whidi is^.and cat) he» OjkI'T pieti 
ceived; thal;^) ther^fbi;^ we who haye, sensations,. are 
not ourselves, ip9jljteri» aire not those m^re s^nsataons^ 
which bny;e ,beef^; , prpy^ to he noihing: «Ue ithaa 
sefisatioq^ .^d , :Yri^c)»{ {mipiky tas .snob, an4 ,ii« 
ra.Qt^).m ,m^.iis^^ p^ceiY^»ft,>eiings, . 3ut I. aipft 
OT <fflTpb;^ty»g,f«i ijqggjjj^, opirnqp^^Tfa pltfPtpin.o^ 
my 0!^ iff|j9gffiatjoi)ii;^jf J,>eli9y^„|tha^,nft n?an,.yirJwi 
w ataJl aci^uwp^tiyil^i^ll^e jpir^ije^t 4$»te ofsci^wo?, 
will deliberately affinn, that the ^^sjtmxifft pf ithe. fKwl ^ 

identic4 (W>t ,V»tJ?,,Jlihfi ,f4]^t$atjupa>pC.ii^iwl «iua^ 
lities, bu^).witj[» tj^o^e ,matpri<^^,,^\^|p^,ithem8elye«| 
which .are up^iyer^y .a|^itt^,tp;,px^ti ,oi4y .in th^ 
Inind^' ,. . • • , , 

|t is a grjea^ eirox . to , svppos? that . thcj w^«d ** im^ 
i^^te^fkl." in tl^e, f&eo^Q.in which it i^ applied to the 
ixiind, i^,a \nere|ly ^Qg^tiye ,texm ;,and that om rehr 
tive cQiicepti)(ms of an ini^ateri^l being, which* is in*: 
visible, and iq3ei^ib^e .tp-Qur facultip^ are m^te mff^ 

^^^^■^'■^ ■■■■! II i ■ ifia !■>■■ 

,-'',: \ •■• •■ '. 1 ' * . ." I : >• ■ ' "^ *J 

■ The following extract from a work; professedly opposed t^^ 
the immaferial doctrines^ seems so'strange> that one is almost 
iiidn^ed to beUeve H ih t)e an ' ihterpolattdn of some 'waggTsdf 
pnnt€t. 

<^ As to the natatf a«d essence of Mo/ in tghich the existing 
qualities adh^re^-^^the supstra,tum, which we call ^ATTKR^-T^-Wf^ 
are confessedly totally ignorant ; and some, even of Christian pl^ilo- 
sophers, altogether deny the existence of any such entity. Berk^le^, 
put forward the proposition boldly y and maintained it hy aT" 
gurrients ! perhaps not yet answered ! ! except to the satisfaction of 

those WITH WHOM HABIT, AND THE PREJUDICES DERIVED FROM IT, 
HAVE MORE INFLUENCE THAN STRICTLY LOGICAL PROOF." — WaL^ 

lace's Obserwxtions,' 
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tidte of knowledge.* We do not use that term, as it' 
is sometimes misunderstood, to express only what the 
mihd'fs not ; nor do we, in denying to the mind a ma- 
Ml'ial nature, deprive it dF eVwy othef, that is, of an' 
hmn^terial mode df liextig: In tttith; We thiis only 
dfeny if th be A^eHsiOidfilr'm 6ifiiy "assert, that It is 
liot^bf'thW spedite-oFeSlfet^lifefe' Whifeh W' Entirely 
«eirti»^'ind^a^fehd»ii«-^ii(l Wliietf'Jsl'W&ea', Mt'thtf 
a«fee«dfk5ot^te «r^»ih8*i^dtt'»f*^n^Jfeflier than 

• .^ jTfaifriiny^m^e*l«i§«'S&bfald 'ioili^^^ bfeeeis^ 
*r pTopef,'te a^(Wtflng life'*oti6tis, t6 fliiiiredit^ the 
vehiCTty of eottscloiisness,' ' ftirtficAtes, siif^, Either d 
^eat poverty of argument in the cause which he 
would support, or ah extraordinary flfegfee of* indiscre- 
tion in the advoeate. Yet, it is cfertaini-th'dt eVen thitf 
monstrous scepticism hfes fouiid stippori; noft onty ftOTd 
those who are meanly skSIfe'd,- arid insiifficlehifjr di^ci ■ 
plb^, in the science and practice' of logical tacticis; 
but from the most exercised" veterans iii disputation. 
Nevertheless, methinks, were the current of autho-* 
rities in its favour greater than it is, it would rarely 
carry a reasonable man to the extent to which he must 
have 'prooeedcfd, wbo^** ventures to A)dbt,^^that ^*this 
f»me consciousness^ on which' so much is made td 



I i I 



^ << It is remarkable, that, in the adventurous spirit with which 
we have undertaken to class matter and spirit, body and soul^ Spc«> 
we have not yet ventured farther in our nomenclature of classifica* 
tion of what we call spirit, soul, mind, &c., than to give the latter 
classes the negative epithets of immaterial."-— WAtL/kCfi's Obser^ 
rations. 
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rest, is, always and necessarily, a true and infallible cri* 
terion of identity/'* Even if the trutli of this feeling 
depended entirely upon the correctness of memory ; 
and though memory were <' the least faithful of our 
faculties," not only when it renews in our imi^natmn 
the events of earliest infancy, but, also, when it refeiB 
us to those of die very moment which has scarcely 
passed, yet could we no more, for meh reasons as these, 
impugn the testimony of consciousness, than, upon the 
same grounds, we could refuse <rar ilssent to the most 
rigid of mathematical d^aotistratioBs, d^nding as 
they do upon several acts of that very memoiy which 
is represented to be faithless. 

But, besides this trite reply which seems to me 
to he conclusive on the point, it may also be observed, 
that, if memory be at all concerned in the case, its ac^ 
curacy^ at least, is not requisite to confirm our con- 
sciousness of being the same persons to-day whom we 
ever have been, or will be. Our recdlection of pat* 
ticular events may be false; all former passages of 
our lives may be totally forgotten, or, in a state of insa- 
nity, we may fancy ourselves to have been cotempp- 
raries with Pythagoras ; that, at one time of our ex- 
istence, we were brutes or trees, that, at another, we 
were inert masses ; but in all these cases there is sup- 
posed to exist a personality, — an identical Being — ^i. e. 
a wind of which certaiix absurd or contradictory tc- 
membrances are framed, and the admitted sameness and 

continuity of which mindj (notwithstanding the altera- 

■ " ■■■' 1,1.. .. , , , . , I. I. I . 1 ■ 

^ Ibid. p. 106. See also Lockb's JSr^oy, Chap. 27, and Jft- 
nute Philosopher J 7th Dialogue. 
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tions vrhich the body has Buffered^ ) formfi, and must form, 
the very essence of all thoughts &nd propositions, true or 
false, upon the subject. If memory deceives us» our con- 
clusions may, indeed, be false, that ti^ .imaged .»cir^ 
eumstancea ever happened, or that we ourselves ever 
existed before the present instant But, although the 
famUjf of memory, \, e,. the power to conceive eventsas 
of the past^ is perhapsrttepe^SfMryia .order to the forming 
of enxMMotts^ as weUaaof true, r^ooUei^ns, and though 
o^ opinion whatsoever*, jresp^cting <>nr. sameness with 
the persons whom we imi^ine to have formerly per- 
formedcertaln acts^ may, accordingly, be said to depend 
on the existence of this faculty, yet, on its tnUh or car" 
rectnesB nothing depends, except the probable or cer« 
tain reality of those events which we seem to remem* 
ber, and of our own existence and conduct at the time 
of their occurrence. But, to assert that we, at any 
former period, existed with a personality different 
from onr present selves, were absolutely unintelligi* 
ble jai^on, and a downright contradiction in Ian* 
guage. In short, we may possibly be supposed to 
doubt whether or not the present moment be the first 
and last of our existence ; but we must be sure, that, 
if we ever had existence antecedent to the present 
tinie, we were not then different from the persons 
we are now, and that we never can at any future time 
be different from our present selves. So far, there* 
fore, as the veracity of memory, or of any other of 
our mental faculties, is concerned, the question con- 
cerning our continuity of existence amounts simply 
to an inquiry into the fact, whether or not we ever 



sob ^kS9MmAi4(]so, I. 

existed luefbt*^ l^fn^n^ kMnt^ orahUll exist here* 
after. Memoty aidH 'fbtesi^^^^^ dre, ho '^dmibt, res* 
pectively nece^ary to determine these (^uest^ns. But, 
it 8eeii»fi,«(a:ftqgft.,b9W,^^ 

imiMdiate peisiHttMn,:!iQf fk^aMin^ coneeming its 
identii^i i&hojM"^^ dej^nd upon 

the flccwra^^ i^fbtif i'eeiat^ our 

cnwitkriifiii^iBi^ V0Kmtfberii^ nay dbceiM us^ 

tti>kiUn0ldtet;f>iafttlfm tdiibt^iitaedHsoi^stooiB^whHdiiflfc 
b^v^^Q (&b'^Mfteriddisfc//tO(irofiil9e^44:«-a; • tetBCf«itoc»i^ 
IteUvif W)^didfetslrtrt>efoit, ^tiamatteanhxyw^mtaipletefy 

soever, a^ll paat ftvftntis he forgotten, no matter how 

jpiuph w^ have, 8^aQ9;,^]|apfed( iu/hab^, «i^jcw^i;s, or 
dispQsutiondi nor boK^rqiuch-s^ver we jnay hav^^utng* 
ed every pdirtieie ^f ogop feiin^r bodied^ ii^ithm any 
numbed of {)ast yeat^,)AVB ai'e still essentially the same 
perspns,* and therefore different from our altered bo* 
di^ Noiv^, this sort of ppnsciousiiess^ aamely, that 
«£ a ffQniia»u€uS} sMsteme^ (which relates not to our 
^fMeHal frftttte,^ f^tJte'^niy'CQnfiRnoasBess ^wliiefa ia at 
fell pertinetit tcJ Ithe present question, and whidi all 
negative arguiments against identity ought to affectf; 
but it is a con$Qpppy^ wbiph }in no degree dependa 
oipon tlieuictMifra^Liof^^Biaa/o^j^ ^ 
' TMsatfgum^it fi^omMeen^ciovisnesi, (Or .ratiber^^lua 
statement of the fedirig; as opposed to the toaSt«^M 
hypothesis, is very clearly and weQ expressed in t^^ 
i<4 Wing iP9S^^ • :r» ■ v; i , j 

•^ From flite condiisiiMl lt^fe'^^{fla^]iJ<X)ircilUryi tbat^we iwe «i>« 
countable for our past ccmcfotl. ^ ' - i . . . , 
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Nurs'd from the fruitful glebe, like yonder tree, 
rFoarej ana wastes ; I call it minB^ not m^ .* 

diitokl ogaiaakijdie^abautdkielitf xiitttcialkftiQ ni Jftd^ 

«^ rKnm 'ts,Arlfori}hf bk A«^^6¥1 a i^oeiii \n fet VioWAle 

ridioqle with which th^ doctrii^e of the immateriality of the 
mind is sometimes treated in that celehrated memoir/ It viBs 
not until dfler the Whole of the dfaeet^ ' cdn!iposirig ' i)ie second 
ofthese E^aytfaad been'emiimiaM to^ <&6 pnd^^th^tii);' ^iu^ 
'tfott' was drffwa ^4ieiT«lH«Me.iv9rkj^:«Qr. i^v^iii^^pfft^^i^f^ 
tiQDedl !«Bd I ^an ^DflSectedly,,99J• tM.^ t^4^Q;P^i?lrv^ ^itb 
much pleasure a correspondence between some of the remarks 
of this admirable author, and some of my reasonings in that 
£i&ay, — reasbnnTigs wliich, I had flattered myself, Wer^ ah aildltioti 
to the common stock of sp^miiCiiins'ooklcdiniiliig^ketrtiialioa^ 
4}am$ mi^^ffm^ b«| iidiMiylfr^yrf^,M> ^A h»dpTe¥tott|ly re- 
ceived Ihe. si^nction of.^e mgenious and able vindicator .of the 
Aristotelian philosophy. 1 cannqt, hpwever, forbear to mention 
with regret, that he, who could plead with so much learning and 
eloquence against the outlawry of this illustrious Gkedk irom ouir 
sdiools, sfaonfal, by-his p ro scription of BBskBiiByf {see -his Inire^ 
dlMcfioiH fluvpage IBO,) have followed the established precedenta 
of injustice towards the Irish philosopher* 
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of indwiduaUtyf or unity 9 may be appealed to as 
equally decisive against it. I ask the materialist to 
examine his own thoughts. Does he not feel that he 
is one persont—'One individual? Js it not the self- 
same individual man who is hurt by a stroke on the 
head, or on the heel, who suflPers from a general ill- 
ness of the frame, or by grief uneonnected with bo- 
dily injury ? Does he not feel tbat there tan he no 
half of himself 9 and that the very idea of such divi* 
sion is repugnant and absurd ? It avails not to urge^ 
ibat, if ihe mind be *^ a result from organization,'*' 
aU this may take place. For, besides the want of any 
real meaning in, or proof of, tibiat verbal and arbitrary 
supposition, it is also a virtual giving up of the ques- 
tion, which relates to the nature, not to the origin, of 
mind. It only assumes the form of an objection, 
while it is in reality impertinent, to those conclusions 
of consciousness, which it does not even pretend to re- 
fute^ and which if it does not refute, it does nothing. 
To say » however, that the mind is, not '' a result from 
organization," but, organised matter itself and that, 
therefore, ^^ to divide is to annihilate it," is not only 
to assert an impossible hypothesis,^ but it is not even 
to account for the facts which we are now considering. 
The objection reduced into logical form would stand 
thus: 

If the mind be organized matter, to divide is to 
annihilate it ; 

But the mind is organized matter ; 

* Wallace Observations. *> P. 192-196. 
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To divide it, therefore^ must be to annihilate its 
existence. 

N0W9 in the first phice» the minor of this hypo* 
tfaetical syllogism is false/ as well as an assumption 
of the point at issue ; and^ even admitting that premiss 
to be doubtful, or that it were rendered probable by 
other oonsiderationsithe t^fwltmon would still be to* 
tally irrelevant to the faot which requires to be ac- 
counted for, and therefore insufficient to give to the 
premiss that trifling supportwhioh an hypothesis may 

rec^ve from its conformity with a single isolated fiict. 
For, the fact or phenomenon which we at present con* 
sider, and to which all theories of the mind must 
conform, is our consciousness, — ;pur immediate con- 
viction, quite independent of memory,-*-not, that a 
mind, ^divided, must cease to exist, but, that the 
very idea of division, or separation, is inadmis« 
sible. 

We can conceive ourselves as existing with a dif- 
ferent body from that which we have, nay, we may 
suppose ourselves to exist without a body at all. And, 
in &ct, we do form that abstraction, whenever, thinkh 
ing of any business in which we are concerned, we 
determine ?^at we will do, how we shall act, &c., and 
take no particular account of our external and mate-* 
rial organization. As we can suppose a leg to be am* 
putated, so also we may conceive a head to be severed, 
not merely from the rest of the body, but also from 
the dominion of the man,^ It is impossible, therefore, 

• P. 192-196. * Note (33.) 
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to identify the^iadi^**''the tbittkiiig' ptmi^r^*^!!! skdrt^ 
to identify a psaaaif with his whole oi^g;aniBed bod^ 
or, with Any Bf^ber .o£/it^ wUdb vreiom suppose M 
he S0p8^tedtinte ^tlJdusahd partB; <sin«e we eatth^ 
in^agin^ t^ ipj)t4i oi) IbmkflEnrg'pow^) ^j.^.^f^e ihd^' 
v^diUnl hiHiui^frflbQ ber^£[ni^dr'any!±<koe)thaq we t^an 
fiepamte ^^ovrr^elveis ffMmrottsdvM^trlidfeve thaS we 
mnei 'at ^-tifio '^wme /time; ^ove*>ilbl}6l#t6]^ «(i:6ple ^ub^ 
M^O€Wiimd lds(kJaIlfaninite^ldl!dal^^4^l> diir^k'e^^ itil^ 
Saooeft. ' rin fiftoi^tfeolasiteftr/t^Kit tt^d^nld^^jiatter are 
idenlical, is^< peAi^ ith^' gT^tptfe MUt^itdiethm that 
olmldJbeniffirnicdw fafagtiage^i'aiiitsif'die^^^aiifeM^iev^n 
be^icoinpiiired ^odieFwiae^thiai ^k^jph^HM'iBi'f^ to 
m thing" pevceiped; and' camiiiil; be supposed^ er c<m« 
ceii^ttd to have any autnal itebtion) e!stbept diat < whSeh 
repxtmenti tl^ whole eicteraalworid' to 6e nothing' 
indr^ .ihant the j^'toejitions^ of aa iimnateml rabstancev 
I^willnot^ however^ latigue the refades* by aiiy- 
ftntber . ai^amonts lipeoB this poitit^'^the 'Only One^^ 
pcarhapi of midtapttysical incjairy, uipoii whifeh'^tbe^ 
ibsmU. ingenioas reasonings eantnot cast ^a sbaidow'^ 
doiibtii Eor^i^HwhateTerniay bo the loose opbionsPv^ 
tfao^iwho da not thinks and whartievier the ctirtous^^^ 
CjdiatiQns . of thosee * who ' dunk only > ftrr ' the • 'pdrp^^ 
of ;«k<»mog. Opinions' wfainh/ thoy hwe -iknreadonHbljr' 
formedt whogenenouj^ espouse a came <wlneh "diey 
bdUteve to foe weak^ or. conceive it to bopartof thdr^dOfiy^ 
to confirm themselves in the prejudices o£ the nursery»^ 
-r-it is, upon all sides, universally admitted th^jl the 
reasonings and the better argument^ are^all-ia favour 
of Berkeley's views. It were idle to enumerate the 
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h^fut.of oppcoients, who-^liave joSnedriii' bearing witnesi^ 
to.tl^e iscuuidofissf; of kis rdemionrtrAtlotis. Without^ 
p^rhap^ a ung\» efxceptiony* eA^'-difisetitient had 
9^f^i the laoBguage qf 'Mr* 'Walla«^^^ tkatf ndtking 
b^ the iextsem^<pef viarai]? <df p!^J4idi^^ (*an account 
fQT |;Ii^ spi«ad.ofihis( awn^io)Mn3oii4 <0{>po^4' as tiiey 
i^re tOf.tli^ mteUociti^^ Bjffitem^ ^anfl to tftictly^gkal 
p^pqqf^y i ]Vfo ^^TO0^»^hoJlYas mraly nocHDiraert to the 
idtffil \\^9tf^ ol)9ierv^>i Ahat j f f rif i aamtol) be i yefiUedi^*^ 
^ 4? a^i^i^q^ ' hy, Mfi^ &t&ymtW that i^ tlie 'premiaei of 
ito.iWWWe"^ ^^^ »^* »»ppwfe th^ir eqmrtu^oji/'** Even 
Dr.. ][Wi4fi ih^ ,ring}iQa4er. of.thid > commotion which 
the ideal\ aj^st^ ^f jBfei^kelejr ha& excited anvong ine« 
taphysicia;us» a4r»ita» Abat >f \te cap:&€^t>^ by reasoning 
fl!om.our Ben^tjoaSf collect the existences of bodies 
a^.fiUa." and that ^^this hath been proved by tmatu^^ 
sw^a^Ie jorgumenis by the Bishop of Cloyne^ and ^by 
thet a^thoir of * The .Treatise of Human Naturel' "* 
lAfShort, it is declared, at one.tinie bythe gBatxol' 
voice of philosophers, at another bjjf their genaral ^ 
l^ce, their satirical representations, or evasive replied' 
that the dqotri^e. of the nnperceived existence of mate^^ 
rial things must, if beHeved at all, be believed in o^a* 
sijion to^the most complete and faultless demonsti:uttott 

of Its utter absu]?dHy ^aod impossibility. NevertJielesSt 
invincible as this system confessedly is^ I will not injiM 
dM^iovisly affirm that the doctrines of ^^materialism" 



* Note at foot of P. 196 ante. 

^ " HuMB^s Eisayty^ vol. iu note N. 

• ''Momenta,'' &c. vol ii. p. 07. <» Inqmry^ C!iaj>. 5)-Se(5€, a 
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must stand or fall with its truth. There are, I am 
aware, many, who, while they acknowledge the co- 
gency of Berkeley's reasonings, yet cling to their 
cherished prejudices of a material world existing un- 
perceived, but, at the same time, renounce the sup- 
position of MATERIALISM, t. 6. of the ' materiality of 
the mind. Nor can it be fairly supposed, that, with 
such persons, the latter opinion is, no less than the 
former, a prejudice taken up without examination. 
But^ of this at least, I am fully satisfied, that there is no 
argument at once so complete, so short, and so unex- 
ceptionable, as that which the idea! system supplies, 
in opposition to the opinions which have of late been 
revived in the reviews and pamphlets upon Lord 
Brougham's work ; a system which is not less clearly 
demonstrated by the force of legitimate reasoning, 
than that of prejudice is manifested in the extraor- 
dinary reception which it has met ; and which is hardly 
better supported by the irresistible appeals of Berke- 
ley, than by the direct admissions of its most able (I 
may say, of all) its adversaries, from the commence- 
ment of the 18th century to the present time, — from 
Alciphron* to Mr. Wallace. 

* The « Minute PhUosoplier.'* 
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No. II. 



A BRIEF VIEW OF HUME's THEORY OF RELIGION. 



He who has never read Hume's Essays knows not 
what arguments may be advanced against religion ; 
and whoever has attentively studied the writings of 
that philosopher, can learn nothing new in infidelity. 
To him no doubts will bear an aspect of unprece- 
dented extravagance^ and no determined rejection of 
evidence, admitted to be insuperable, will indicate a 
degree of obstinacy too absurd to exist in the mind 
of a rational being. Among the licentious produc- 
ti(ms of the last century,' which were the less con« 
temptible because they possessed a hypocritical affec- 
tation of decency not even assumed by the vulgar la- 
titudinarians of the present times, there was no work, 
written by any other author, which was so ably calcula- 
ted to unloose all moral obligatipns, and to promote uni- 
versal irreligion and disorder, as the two volumes of 
JEssaySy by David Hume ; yet these are pious effusions, 
— ^they are divine,-^compared with his " lyictlogt^s 
upon Natural ReUgion,'' ta which that author ha^ ex- 
ceeded himself. The young metaphysician, being 
duly prepared in the philosophy of those Treatises^ 
has completed his diabolical education. He can 
plunge no deeper into the abyss of scepticism, and can 
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encounter no antagooflrt more aenle or inmffiatagv 
for, from the rare ^unqpleas wdl«t tlie zsbBama»^mP' 
gnments of Hama^ he mmk admk, tb^ to be an kK 
fideU implies umAiat mediotaitf of gmm^ m>r any 
defietenof in leamngt jm^ -wait ^ igstae* Yet, «f 
all Deiat^ thia wry Hnnmmm tbo; laHirpnifaae anil 
ineorrigiUe* Qe appnaadied nattor.to a&eism than 
perhaps anjr on# eyttit Sd^: ^(hhiA hemd dFa God. 
He veaUy ettterlwwod^raa ttlife;daKbCTatg caimct:mi of 
bia'inindy atiek ^a Itafehitet oon iii npt of ^rt at Hiahe d (^ 
BHHiSy andaiidb. a isooled^oabrnrof fflorc^^ 
tioWf and of ev^ taei^ad ajriteiiil espeeiaify of l3^ 
Chiiflttan, (fei^Kngs tv^hieh' he neUlier gtoriedin,.iior 
dfeg^iiaedf) that the mpst-tHipions scoffer eannot in* 
v&A or imagine any blaspheniMs, which Ae d»ci- 
pk&of ti^S'formidable sceptic hare not been instmeted 
!to ap^ove. 

The^ serious Christian has a right to inqntre; lor 
ifHiat'ptirpase these' alarming concessrons are gmntod? 
Is' il intended to represent impiety as a trifling fhil- 
ing, into which ^the best of men 'may fail ? I <!dttfbA, 
that, after the fotegoing expressions, {tbeHoMftsme 
to obviate any posisiUeiikipatMian oFbeingiittte'bi^er 
than an infidel myself: ^ '- '• •" ' 

ImfMiety, even in thoaglit, 'is a vice; Into whi)^ no 
visible man is likely to be 'betrayed; flWU nfewts 
open profaneness detestable to etery person of or- 
dfeiary taste, of common politeness, (^ of decelK mo- 
rals. How then, it may be asked, did it happen, tbUt, 
dminga long life devoted to literary and phi!osopftic 
pursuits, a philosopher possessing such excellent ablli- 
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«BBf sifepft lOBuoved fiRoift «dHiBOi;.tii tile fvofttgik- 
i^ioD" if liliieii: Tnm oMttai.^w wpmen^ lmxiiia» it 
Ivas too dflEii^i Mwl ii WffliWH tt tie yMttiy lieewye itai%lit 
JMoiigtlii I iiMrt imaMBnwKittLt^iBm GmtO^ ? Tins 
in a stBEtttog ifooMMi pim^^p^^mfo^&kke "to mwl 

wttimBh^wmm^ i u i uu^ bbuidiilMb^ fliMrtiiiiii ^ Mtei^, 

MnwsB IhfiinpBiBDt^feit add »dHbi:^Kt'reti|^ioBy«u^tei^ 

tm& ;^ :radjd!i& statemedt W^ thft'&isfe )]f me, ^itdnQiit 
saaaamA or mjimaiSmxy^ laigkit MMrdiai^y te AUtgiBd 
in evidence, that I was undermining the c«iBe'w)i|eh i 
dni$.yjt proffsssdd fo mippost. ^ l«*wlt kii^|MK»peiv there- 
Hb^/^ii for ,^e 'Cmdit iof > nHl^MDi that : «;hia> loniplmirig 
i^iOpstiofl $hionld.r9foi^6ia aatia^Hrtory etowerfanA ni- 
jo^piairy, in my:Oim'defeiicef t\mt suiohian anawer Imnt 
^a^fi^Mf^Ke^hei >xenifmdrhy:me4 ; ' No\% it wena a poor 
<fijfj|#n4ti<|n^ tetSnn,; :tiwt{tlus.|rfiakMpphar'ar im^etf 
arose from his neglecting to ^^ scttiiidv'tfac^/Soriptium/' 
m .t\kejfmm^^\iW)ii^.:mm^h meom- 

me»d^, ' t^S^e\f^ fmfik^foiiK add ' prayero for "grmm 
to believe tbei9^;;aipc(9! he^ who ooold ever dream tsX 
^ €oaai|ii$neing^ 1^^ inveati^aiiomy maat either be »&<- 
IQApabJfe of the i9im|^V riawm or already piu^ 

seaaed with a mo^ irrattwa] conviction of that mpoai 
which he laments his incredulity^ andwhi^JielaJiouis 

p 
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SO fantastically to believe. Nor would it avail to urge, 
that Hume ^^ wanted a meek and humble spirit;" for, 
the arrogant and conceited have believed, the meek 
sometimes demurred, — and, at any rate, overweening 
vanity does not appear to have entered, into the cha- 
racter of our scoptie. * [W^Q trutkh us^ . he . split upon 
that rock, wfaicb must be: dah^cxMis to alU and has 
ever hem most f«taL*to t^e* most enterrprising spi- 
rits. 'He neglected 'tUe'geirieral sense aoid opinions 
of mankind; he profes&edtyjiii^pdonefll'the univer- 
sal method of' reasoning Ij^oni' £a0tff;^:flnDd,rHnot at all 
pretending to dbprove or annul < the. 'evid|6noes of the 
Christian faith, an attempt iwkieb had been often tried 
before him, a2id which had invariably terminated in 
the most shameful discomfiture^ — ^he kft the beaten 
track of practical, every day argument, to pursue an 
airy, fantastic course, and, a^ must ever be tbe case 
with those wlpose better genius recalls them not from 
such distracting) visionary speculations, to natture^ to 
their senses, and to earth, he hurried on from-doubt to 
doubt, from mie metopl^ysical uaoertainty to another^ 
till, like the fiends of Milton, who,:from tbeir eompeera 
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^ The Es^hy on Mirttdes, it will*be remembei^A, riiakes nd ac- 
count of paBtiouliv testdKnony, but ^nrasi framed dbif^ths pv^oae^f 
refuting all such eyidence,-^»p matter how ^ forcible «i¥^,cwTinc- 
ing it might be. Its object was, not, to impugn the credibility of 
the Christian narrative, by directly assailing the evidence by which 
it is sustained, but, as Mr. HtmE himself stales; to bd, in spite of 
evidence, an " everlasting remedy" agamst the- belief* of mirades; 
and an infallible antidote, therefore, against the force of truth. 
See p. 159-160, antcy and Hume's Essajfs, vol. ii. p. 117. 
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apart, 



Sat on a hill retired, and reasoned high 
Of fate, free will, fore knowledge absolute. 
And found no end," 

he, at last, in a kind of delirium, actually congraiu- 
lates himself upon his "happy escape'* into those " ob* 
scure regionsi" where^ ht infbrms us, "bewilderment 
is the result of our mo6t accurate scrutiny," and 
where nothing is to be fouidd but " doubt, uncertain* 
ty, and suspense of judgment.''* > 

It is my intention, in the pmsent tract, to reriew 
very briefly the theory of reugion^ which this 
subtle sceptic has devised ; . and, for this purpose, I 
shall here quote the whol6 of his introduction to that 
treatise, in which he professes to write its natural his* 
tory. The reader will then have as clear apd distinct 
a sumthary, as can be sketched, of that metaphyaical 
system, which betrayed its penetrating projector into 
" doubt, uncertainty, and suspense of judgment." 

" As every inquiry" (says he) " which regards 
religion, is of the utmost importance,^ there are two 
questions in particular, which challetige -our attention, 
to wit, that concerning its foundation in reason, and 
that concerning its origin in human nature. Hap- 
pily, the first question^ which is the most important, 
admits of the most obvious, at least the clearest solu- 
tion. The whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelli- 
gent author, and no rational inquirer can, after se- 
rious reflection, suspend his belief a moment, with 

■ See Nat, RisU of Religion^ concluding paragraph. 

p 2 
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regard to the primary principles of genuine theism 
and religion/ But, the other question, concerning 
the origin of religion. in human nature, is exposed to 
some more difficulty. The belief of invisible, intelli-p 
geht pQwei> baiS been very, generally diffused over the 
huinan race,^ in all places, ^iid in all age^^ but it.bfts 
neither,, . perhaps, bepii^pp^ ^n^yersal ap to admit of no 
exq^p^ijOp^^npr haj> jt b^ppjn^ aijy.jipgr^^^ uniform;, in 
the id^as ^hich i^t; ha^^ W? 

been d^ppy^red wli^c^^e^t^ po^epf iments of re- 

lifi^ion, if travellers .and historians may be credited ; 
a^d no two nations, scarce any two men, h^v^ ever 
agreed precisely in the san[ie, sentimeiite. Jt would 
appear, tl^refore, thiat this preconception springs 
not from ai^ prigipa} instinct, . or primary impression 
of nature, 3uch as 'giyf|js r^e to.. self love, affection 
betw|^^ the.^^ej5^e% love of .p^pgeny,^ gratitude, resent- 
ment, &c. ; since every Instinct of this kind has been 
found absolutely umyersa}. in all nations and ages, 
and has always a precise determipate- object, which it 
inflexibly . pursues. T]bp r first religioui^ principles 
must be seconda^y^ such as, iiaay easily be perverted 
by various accidents and qausesj apd whose .operation, 
tQO, in some casj^, ii^^yv |>y ,8p extraordinary concur- 
rence of circumst£iAcq^^ be alj;pgether previented. 
What thos^ principles are, which give rise to the ori- 
ginal belief^ and what those antecedents and causes 
are, which direct its operation, is the subject of our 
present inquiry." , 



* Thi9 opimon is greatly modified in his postbunaous UMogues. 
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'this IS a very deep and dangerous theory, bnt, 
for the most part, correct. The distinction between 
religion as it is founded ** in reason/* and that which 
has its origin *^ in human nature," seems very just and 
accurate, notwithstanding the mmute verbal criticism 
of T)octor Warlbiirton.'' In* the Voiuditious worfe of 
that zealous controversial! si is tiow printed aiv irregular 
pamphlet, Entitled'** ftemarWs \x^oiiMt.t)dvidll\ime'i 
Essay, by a Gentleman oj'^&ambfid^ey* and, although 
originally publish'ecl under a Ifictitious sigh^tSurfe, the 
tract possessed so many undoubted chkracferisticfs of it!s 
dignified and politic author, so much universal erudi- 
tion, so much tact and ihtempefarice ih debate, toge- 
ther with so many perbotial scurrilities, and \va5 Withal 
rendered so remarkable by its peculiarlj^' vehetn'ent 
and unpolished wit, that nothing fesii than the 'ex- 
treme duplicity of precaution, 'used tb'preVeht? detec- 
tion, could have saved it frotri beins: ilifimediatelv 
recognized for the workmanship of' that ** foul 
mouthed dritic,*' who was supposed to be the ** rtiost 
impudent ma/i alive."* Frpifa the account, given by 
Hurd, of the rise and progress of this curious pro- 
duction, it appears te h^ive been most elaborately corn- 
plotted and prepared by l)r. Wafburtori and him- 
self, the former " beating out the mass," the other 
undertaking to "give it a polish/*'' It was slyly 



'*^>*^<^~—m^kt—^,t.,^^t^^m-^^t»*mmt—^^t—^t^mm^ 



• Note (34.) 

^ A lettec from Boltngbroke to this prelate is said to have 
actually borne for its superscription, << To the host impudent 



HAN ALIVR." 



« Warburton's tcorks, edited by Bisbop Hurd ; vol i. 
p. 67. 
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concerted between these two distinguished prelates, 
to pass it off upon the public, as the juvenile trifle of 
some raw college youth ; a device, which, however 
prudent in the anticipation of defeat, was equally un- 
suited to the awful solemnity and importance of the 
subject, and unbecommg to the dignity of the persons 
concerned. Every honest mind must therefore re- 
joice, that, in a great measure, the deception failed. 
Dr. Warburton, indeed, escaped, leaving his friend 
in the scrape, who, from perhaps a conscientious re- 
flection upon the Superior injury which the cause of 
religion would receive by the demonstrator of the Df- 
vine Legation being discovered as a principal ac^tor, 
—at" least until the object of attack had been suffi- 
ciently decried, and Hume's popularity, then rising 
into brightness, had decrined,-^nd, probably, con- 
cerned lest irresolute believers might imagine, 
' . • 1 

" Si Pergama dextr^ defendi possunt . 
Etiam Mc defensa fuissetit,* 

considerately allowed his name to pass as the sole au- 
thor of a tract, which, as his accomplice had premo- 
nished him before its publication, « was not the thing 
it should be.'" The reasoning, indeed, or rather the 
ribaldry, of the pamphlet, was utterly ineffective for 
the confutation of that «* wretched man," whom the 
pamphleteer affected to despise. That formidable 
antagonist must, doubtless, have keenly felt the un- 
measured severity of insolence, with which he. was as- 
sailed, but, perceiving that, however his arguments 
might have been misrepresented, or mistaken, and his 

• Ibid. 
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character maligned^ neither he was proved guilty, nor 
they were refuted, he wisely pocketed the affronts, and 
took no notice of the " Gentleman of Cambridge.** 

Here we also njust leave him, and his " remarks,*' 
since, to drag them from their classic retirement could 
have UQ other effect? than |;o gratify the spleen of 
critics, or satiate the , malice of the enemies of reli- 
gion. 

That the bi^lief pf inyisible, intelligent power i^, a^ 
Mr. Hume sayjj, uxijlversal^ pannot be denied. That this 
opinion has. manifested itself in a variety of forms, is 
equally unqu^sjtipnabl^. That, upon the hypothetical 
credit of certain travellers, some nations are supposed 
to have entertained no sentiments of religion, and that 
no two nations, scarcely indeed any two men, have 
ever agreed precisely in the same sentiments, are very 
correct assertions , nor was it less correct reasoning for 
our philosopher to reject from his system those doubt- 
ful exceptions, which, he informs us, were " not worth 
mentioning."* " Were a traveller," says he, " to trans- 
port himself into any unknown region, if he found the 
inhabitants ignorant and barbarous he might before- 
hand declare them idolaters ; and there is scarcely a 
possibility of his being mistaken.'' All this is unob- 
jectionable. In short, there is but one branch of this 
finely wrought system, from which it is expected that 
the reader will withhold his assent ; and, after the rea- 
sonings already suggested in this volume, it is appre- 
hended, that the question, upon which issue is now 
joined, may be decided in few words. 

• Note (13,) referred to ante. 
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The point to be determined is, whether the sen- 
timent of religion springs from ah original instinct, or 
primary impression of riaturfe, such as gives rise to 
g6lf-love, affectiori between tlie sexes, love of progeny, 
gratitude, resentment, '&c,';' or, whether the first reli* 
gious principles are only a ^secondary species of in- 
stincts. IVfr. ffuiriie rejectJst'he former of these alter- 
natives. 

Nb^; it m\ l^dbsefv^d,^ ihat;, like mo^t of Hume's 
theories,' t!he pribeht brie is, in some degree, enve- 
loped in '6' kdgaiioW. "Vi^on the threshold of the ar- 
gument; it ^Xeihplifles what the fdigious sentiments 
aire notfand alludes to a class of instincts, to which he 
affirihs that they do not belong ; and thus it assumes 
the form of an olbqection, at the root of one princi- 
pal division of the most important Essay in the pre- 
sent volume.*' 

The grounds, however, of his distinction between 
the reKgioiis' iiistincts, arid those which are the " origi- 
nal aiid primaiy' iirii)ressions of nature,'^ consist m a 
mistake which has already' been adverted tb.* Instincts 
'of the lattefi" sort have nof' been found ** tmiven^al in 
ill taattbris and ages ;" rior do they ** pursue inflB^ribly 
a precipe d(6t6rtniriatW object.*^ On the contrary, 
it 'would be difficult to exemplify, ih any single 
instance, the truth ' of tliat description. Indeed,' its 
inaccuracy hasj I thirik, been ftiUy riianifesbed in the 
Essay which has been jiist lioW feferred to ; but* it 
may be satisfactory to examine here the particular il- 
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» P. llb-l 17 ante. ' ^ P. 9-10, also 26, ante. 
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lustrations, which. Mr. Hume has adduQpd. pf " inva- 
riable, universal, and determinate instincts/' 

First, then, of self-love : this, doubtless, is al- 
together universal ]| for, in j^ accurate philosophical 
sense, it is not so properly termed an- instincU as a 
T,e9e8sary ^<y^^^.pi^^^,i^Ac^!^ t»p/ng.; „ .The 
imagination cannot conceive i creature to be indiffer- 
ent refipe<?tij3g.its,oiyah^P^^^9^y^^ny,^p^^^ t^ai^^ in- 
animate mass.. can, be sippp(^se^^to^V,9W ^^gelj^ier ,by. (be 
repul^e(9,qf it9 p^I^cIq^. ,'Jf]hejwor4 f^seljf-lovep'' ttxerch 
fore,, signifyiiig, iij the . PpmrnpR . acqeptati^^ of .the 
terips of wjiic]!. jt is cpmpounde(^, a!/w^ ^^^f> V ^• 
a desire of hg^ppiness^ or pleasure in h^in^ pleu^- 
^rf,-r-cannot, without jmanifest trifling, be employ- 
ed to denote an^ instinct, or quality of mind* To 
say that one man is fond of exercise, anpther of 
rest, that this man loves his. children, that man his 
bottje, are assertions which may coTnmunicate know- 
ledge-, though it should be remarked* the^t* in sqmp 
of .thesjB instances, the wwd /ow,, or its syno- 
nyine* has different .meanings ; but, to assert that a 
person, is fond of, or Ipves himself, — in the sense in 
which that proposition li^s been stated as an analysis 
of human passion^ ;napiely, to signify that such a per- 
son is desirous ,qf pleasure, and averse to pain, — ^ap- 
pears to me to be no more than filling the ear with 
sounds, whiqh leave the understanding ^mpty. More- 
over, foi?e implies a relation of objects, (viz. that of the 
person loving to the thing beloved,) and relation ex- 
cludes the idea of absolute unity between the correla- 
tives ; but what that relation may be, which is stated to 
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subsist between an individual object and itself, is surely 
difficult to conceive. Hence it seems, that the com^ 
pound word << self-love'' is not only, as I have just en* 
deavoured to shew, insignificant as the subject of any 
proposition, but a gro^ impropriety in the use of 
terms, which, however allowable in a poem or in a 
work of imagination, cannot be tolerated from a philo- 
sophical writer* iSelf4ove is sometimefi used in the 
sense of selfishness9 or the. want of benevolence, when 
it expresses, indeed, a very intelligible character ; but 
then no moral mode, no religious sentiment, admits of 
greater difference in degree, than this very passion of 
selfishness, which is exhibited in all' varieties, of 
greater and less, from the noblest philanthropy, and 
most disinterested goodness, of which the human 
mind is capable, to the most lunsocial, and sordid, in- 
diffinrence to the feelings of others* It is unnecessary 
to enlarge further upon this first example. 

In the next place, affection between the sexss 
does not, ev^i among brutes^ <^ always pursue the same 
determinate ohject." Even among such animals as 
are governed entirely by instinct, there are monstrous 
productions, arising from- no less monstrous attach* 
meuts. Of the human species, all individuals have not 
*^ inflexibly pursued the precise object," which nature 
intended for the right gratification of this &culty. 
Whole nationshave misdirected it ; and philosophers, 
(some even of late years,) it is said, have advoca* 
ted principles more or less abominable, and totally 
irreconcileable with the purposes of nature. Differ- 
ent regulations for the government of this prmciple 
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are established, and adhered to, in different countries ; 
some persons have never felt its influence; and cer- 
tain -nations^ which > are also represented as destitute 
of religion,* aresaid to be very, deficient in this in- 
stinct The more refined and ekgant passion • is^ in 
its nature and operation, iso vague and variable^ so 
easily perverted'' by fancy or fashion, «iid so often 
alt(^ther^rey«nted.by various circumstances," that 
it may not be amiss to warn the youthful sceptic 
against those errors of too great sensil^lity, or obdu- 
racy, into which he is so liable to be conducted by this, 
his primary and unerring instinct. > ; . . 

Neither oratitudb nor resentment is. -always 
excited by the same class of objects. Injuries of the 
deepest die, and' most calculated toproyoke anger, as)e, 
by the true Christian, despised and heartib/ SorgivGn; 
and sometimes, benefits, conferred upon us by tiiose 
whom we hate, add coals > of fire to our resentmieiit. 
Botilioft^ese sentiments are also fcmnditoi exist in 
many different degrees; in «ome persons ihey con 
hardly be said to exist at all ; and either of them, 
according as it is wisely or ill^directed) may :beoome a 
virtue or a vice. • . • » 

XheLovE OF OFFSPRING, although it is by fiir the 
most invariable of all those natural tendencies which 
Mr. Hume has enumerated, does yet Ml far short of 
its definition/ Birds are universally oviparous, and, as 
they often also feed on eggs, they not unusually eat 

their own offspring. Dogs and cats have been known, 

----- ^ - -■■-■■■■ 

• Note (13,) referred to ante. 
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frequently, and without sufering under the pressure 
of extraordinary hunger, to eat their young. Mo$i 
women of fashion (if we may venture to make tkeni 
the suhgects 6f respectftrt ii^vesttgation) will be found 
to resemble tho^e exiceptiob^, in* eidmniiMing, to the 
earc of hirfeling^, thtfdhiief eoncera of their existence; 
and it has also^'b^to dbseirred'by theHeUrieus iii sueh 
mattert^, ChM^ fot'o^gk^eat d^irt'^df the* eare whieh in^ 
fants t'eceive frttin their ^ttiamttiafe; they tore Hot-more 
indebted to the sticr^d ^nc()^ 6f >pai<eiitsl 'affeclion, 
than to that ftniinan^ itis€nct, in coiisl^tiebee<>f "which 
the junior members of the sex coiiGeure « fdndnees for 
dolte,- and unmarried ^e'males of a certain age^ (whose 
parental instincts have, unhappily, been deuced Aeif 
proper objects,) imturally fall into t&e £brmntioA of 
isitniklar attachaiientB toward the. young* and helpJescj^ 
insomuefa as sometimes to admit monkeys and .kittens 
tO! a share of Iheir Afiections.* ; i : > . 

^These aiib^eots, it saay be said, ought not to i^ 
satiriofiilly'deak with ; bot,^ the question is» who is the 
author i lof the : saitive ? Definitions are. oi little j ma^ 
if thei^ cannot beair aa aipplicattion ; and^ boweveira^^l- 
dicinkms the- consequenees: may be^ <lo which they; leai^ 
I'dd not'See'that;jtbere<i& ^any veiscm'&Hr.eomplamt, 
beeause thiey ai».broi!ight<'Uncctain«niou8lyi>to tlkeir 
proper teat, and- estjiiiated at thei|:''>true^ tatue^T^Jt 

.- *,B^QN^AjGNa. (j^ot^ i^}X\i approba;tip9 9, a^iifg of P^uj-^c«f, 
that '^ those, . who are delighted with dogs and monkeys^ g^eneraOy 
esteem them in consequence of a law of our nature, tnat* me soul 
discharges herself upon improper objects, when the true are 
wanting." 
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i^.oqe thing, to trpat^widi levity impoi'taht sulgects, 
to. encumber them witl^ ridiculpus prtpciples, or in- 
liroduce ludioroua topics mn(mg thpm^; it k a2^>ther» 
f^pd^ v^ry different. thiiigy ta d^ect^. wd iit^matiise 
4he xidiculpy iWhich vs broMghi^ upo^ tiwse siuligects, by 
tljie &l^ p]?inciples» ^p4 er^gn,^pu& r^fifaD(iqgs» of 
i^therpk If, ' iiid/96d, ridicule .in .argpijigient, ri€(entem 
dicer^p^um^ be in. any ^ase^^lovnableb (aconca^ou, 
the prc^riety of r which . eaay f ,w-*ll be , do^bte40 we 
should adfnit itfor^reaaowreucid with.re$tru?tiQns, ve^y 
different from. thQ9e which the propiopieir^ ofthatteM^ 
are wont to assign^ who affirm, that nothings whiph is 
nottruly itself absurd, can, by any ingenuity, here- 
presented in a lildierous point of view."^ Upoi) thi^ 
supposition, being manifestly opposed to factSf / the 
propriety of ridicule, as a' test of trutJL» can nevto be 
inaiBtailied. But, when we distinguish between the 
subject and the reasoning, when We employ nofc satice 
against, and instead of, argument, but, by argument, 
unveil the naked absurdity of sophism^ and Wihen^the 
aibsurdity is, irot in a caricature drown by mtrseite^ 
imIV'iritbe! original' itself, then, doubtless^ (altfaaough 
Ihe privtldgebe Habl^ tCK abuse,) it may be alloWabl6» 
tfaat^ im rej eebing . nonsense, : our tfi^unient should > .bb 
enforced with a bab of ' sadre, whiioh, in that case^, 
dannotfae so. truly- siid to ibe applied by us» as by the 
hand of the guilty lietor upon himself. And he, surely, 
sfeetns to be itt this stttoationy and to be the author of all 
the ridicule, which, assuredly, upon the subject of mo- 

r " ' ' ■ ■ ■ .11 

* Note (35.) 
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rals might better have been avoided, who systeinatLcally 
reckons up themrost disgusting perversion of some in** 
stincts, and the most absurd misapplication of others^ 
among the operation of those primary and determinate 
impressions of nature <^ which are univemd in all ag6s 
and. nations, and have always a precise oljject iii'^ 
flexibly, pursued." HariBg discovered with what li- 
beral allowanees these conditiems must beinterpreted^ 
it will be easy tO: decide* how far the religious prii^ 
ciplea are entitled to be ; classed among those, which 
Mr. Hume has enumerated as esiamples of the pri* 
mary and original instincts of natune ; — whether* die 
former, with all their diversity, have been ofbener 
perverted than these have been; and whether their ope- 
rations have been more signally prevented, by any, the 
most extraordinary, concun'enoe of circumstances. 

But, even supposing that the religious sentiments 
were only a secondary species of instincts, it will'be 
difficult to show, upon what account, they, any more 
than the primary ones, should be considered an im- 
perfect contrivance, or for what reason we should 
suppose, that a proper object has b^en denied to them. 
Nor shall I attempt to explain what meaning Mr* 
Hume niay possibly have attached* to the words '< se- 
condary instincts," as distinguished from those which 
are admitted by him to be primarff^ but which, it has 
been shown, do not imply entire conformity in ope- 
ration, or universality of existence; The only intel- 
ligible sense, which these' words seem capable of con- 
veying, was not, I think, the sense in which He 
understood or applied them, namely, to mean such 
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tendencies as are entirely artificial, and owing to the 
excess of various passions ; for these could not have 
extended their influence over the world, nor have 
existed in all ages and nations, but would have 
been confined to particular countings or districts, like 
other accidental opinions^ and local customs. But, 
whatever might have been this J)hilosOpher's meaning, 
it seems to be a p^^iHo pHficipii 4iredtfed against alt 
that .can compel assent, to suppose, that any instinct, 
whether religious, or animal. Original or secondary, 
clearly existing in the human mind) should be with- 
out a proper object. 

When Mr. Hume ventured to assert, that ** the 
first religious instincts must be secondary," he ap- 
pears to have had in view the establishment of the 
old and short-sighted argument, that religion is 
owing to nothing else than the ordinary passion of 
fear :•— 

" Primes in orbe deos timor fecit." 

Thus, our philosopher, following the steps of Lu- 
cretius, labours to bring religion into contempt, by 
tracing its descent from a passion, the name of which, 
being in general applied only to its excess, and even 
its least excess being ranked among the most infamous 
of human frailties, has been associated in our imagi- 
nation with nothing but what is vile and disgrace- 
ful, and has become, of all epithets, the term of 
utmost contumely and reproach. Nevertheless, even 
had he succeeded to show that religion was derived 
from Fear, it would not thence follow, that its origin 
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might not be a primarf iostinct. A brave man is 
prepared to encounter danger or deaidi, provided his 
duty to his God, or to his country^ his allegi^iee 
to a temporal sovereign, or even his character re* 
quires: — 

« ti6n ffle, pro cam amids 
Aul paiferid, timidus panre;^ 

but madness or ebriety, alone, can produce that 
^* dull forgetftilness ** and apathy of life, which not 
even the most ferocious of wild beasts exhibit. This 
sort or degree of fear, without which the species 
would quickly become extinct, is as universal as any 
other instinct whatsoever. It is natural to contem- 
plate, With some concern and alarm, the destruction of 
our mortal frame, and, accordingly, we shall find, that 
those apprehensions are not without their proper use ; 
it is equally natural^ and therefore, according to the 
analogy of nature, it must be equally reasonable, to 
have the fear of God before our eyes. 

Such must be the conclusion of the followers of 
Lucretius, and I heartily wish them joy of a more 
comfortable theory than their (most gloomy of all) 
imaginations could suggest ; although it be an imme- 
diate and inevitable corollary from their own tenets. 
It is, therefore, almost unnecessary to advert to the 
fallacy of those tenets, which do not materially affect 
the truth of religion ; however, it is so easy to refute 
them, that a single hint or two may be excused, 
which will dissipate the whole fabric of this enormous 
conceit. 

It has been shown, that neither the credibility nor 
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iigsitf o£ religion, an be baaien^di by ascribing 
dginto tb«t fMr,MiidiiDk is aiaoiMtery prinetpie» 
which impUes-ao coiravdice or liifHrmify. The 
libd would be innoKiouQ^ if ibf^ulod tcH aaasoW or im- 

» 

ply, that piety could only be the result of weakness. 
Now, this impot)faxt^„qpteij(jfl^jr oftener insi- 

nuated than distinfi^lyl ttvif cift^l ka|)pily admits of a 
summary r.^u|^on.,^,(, ^.,,^.,, ,^ ..^,:i?u- 

It musth^ ^^m^ ifl4ge4,%f,jt^f^Qff^,qQwar. 
dice ofjtpn wg»fe Jffi?l/^?rjWFP^d?ft^ sp^ i^^en 
creates imaginary W^S-^ fWprR^^ty^^^^^ a pei:$on 
so deficient in th^^n\i^i;^(fj\^i]p^^ tp start at 

his own shsuj^wj totppqflble ^jpp,^l|^f^pfwoJ^.af arCjl^ild, 
to fancy every arB0tpte^red/te^pi]5:§rWd:€r^fpry msin 
he meets to be an ai&sa^^ii^^butiU^ ypf,iie^ jsIptYQ jiever 
so far imposed (upon himsielf ^^ ^basio^.^fj ^Bicy> as 
to perinit ohimenpal; a»«tiAi^iQ[$iyv)iewg|^j)!^4ist^ivb 
his.peace. The wayfiBarerwhojfyaike wit)litiiQi^PE^?#fc#»- 
sion of a single higfawaymailb, <^)at«;C)iQbai[kkignf<^)Cj^^ 
need not,' and will not, imagine ^hnsf jyTbeset-by an 
infinite host of giants, by fiery ^erpepit^i^^e^l^^^ted 
dragon$. He will not people th^ ^r with inal^ipant 
genii, nor the earth with fearful prodigies. How, 
then, is it made to appeai^t that the same passion, 
^hich, in the commoQ a|Paijrs of life, has ample scope, 
and which, in these, only exaggerate^ real dangers, 
or affixes that idea to harmless objects, should, 
as if marred of its . power, or of the opportunity, 
to operate upon the things of sense, seek out for 
itself a new sphere of exertion, and should there so 
change its nature, and assume to itself a task so dif- 
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ferent from its ordinary operations, that it seems to 
be no longer fear alone, but with some other imagina- 
tive, and creative principle superadded, which, not 
only enervates and dastardizes the mind, but, gathers 
around it a world of fictions and chimeras. 

Again, to bring this theory to the test of facts, it 
is known to every schoolboy, that the most renowned 
ornaments, of ancient, and modem chivalry, have been 
Christians. As is notorious to all, who have studied to 
any purpose the natural history of religion^ — if only 
in the country to which Mr. Hume owed his birth, — 
many an undaunted spirit has derived, from the prin- 
ciples and assurances of the Gospel, greater and 
calmer resolution in the perilous hour, than even the 
soldier s doctrine of predestination, the ferocious creed 
of Mahomet, could have inspired. Indeed, it may be 
submitted to the most obstinate disciple of Lucretius, 
to declare, if he really believed, or, from experience, 
ever remarked piety, to be a cause, or the companion 
of cowardice. It will, perhaps, be argued, that this^ar 
which hath created imaginary objects, and hath sup- 
plied them with worshippers among the brave, is of a 
peadiar kind ; that it is a particular superstitioics 
panic differing from ordinary cowardice : and this is 
just the inference which I have been advocating, and 
which chiefly crowns my argument with success. 

Lord Shaftesbury seems, better than Mr. Hume, 
to have understood this subject. He takes a pride in 
having compelled from the arguments of Lucretius 
an unwilling admission, that there is in mankind a 
natural disposition to religion. 



J 
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" It was a sign," says he, in his I/etter concerning 
JEntkusiasffif sec$. 6th, ^* the Lalin poet believed 
there was a good stock of visionary spirit originally 
in human nature. He was si^sfied tliat men were in- 
elided to see visions. Notwithstanding he denied the 
principles of religion to be natural, he was forced 
tacitly to allow there was a ^ondrou^ disposition in 
mankind towards supernatural oli^ects, and thirt, if 
these id^s were vain, they y^rere yet in a iganQer in- 
note, or such as men were really bom to, and could 
hardly by any means avoid. From which concession," 
h^ adds, in that rambling and superficial manner 
which was his lordship's ihtal defect in philosophizing, 
as it was the chief error of his style, ** a divine, we- 
thinksj might raise a good argument against him, for 
the truth as well as the usefulness of religion." 

Thus our noble author runs on, without seeming 
to think his own inferences worthy of a moment's re- 
gard ; but his more considerate reader will probably 
stop to reflect, that it had been no inapt conjecture for 
his lordship to have added, in the same random way, 
'^ methinks, it must be unreasonable, to reject, as an 
impossibility which no evidence can encounter,* the 
most credible of all those systems, for the truth, as 
well as for the usefulness of which, in general, good 
arguments may, it seems, even according to the ad- 
mission of sceptics, be derived from the very objec- 
tions which are raised against them." 



* P. 108 ; 135-136 ante; and Humb's Essaysy vol. ii. p. 135- 
136. 

Q 2 
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With this observation, founded, as all the fore- 
going have been, upon sceptical principles, I here 
conclude my inferences from those subtle reasonings, 
by which the studies, and the minds of so many, have 
been distracted ; not, however, without some most gra- 
tifying, and, I trust, not altogether vain expectations, 
that these Essays, if they shall fail to deter speculative 
enthusiasts from unwisely venturing within the fasci- 
nating regions of metaphysics, will, at least, point out 
the perils, and expose the dreary hopelessness, of such 
pursuits ; or, perhaps, assist the inexperienced inquir- 
er out of some perplexities, and relieve the wavering 
Christian from the more dangerous doubts, which 
have bewildered, and misled so many votaries, of that 
sublime, but most unprofitable science. 



NOTES. 
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NOTE (I. y^Page S4. 

It will, perhaps, be considered on first view, or even upon later 
thoughts when the subject is not fully before us, to be an unwar- 
rantable assertion, that it is impossible, that, in any mind whatso- 
ever, a thinking substance should exist as one of its ideas or con- 
ceptions. The questions which may be raised upon this point 
are difficult enough to solve with respect only to the powers of the 
human mind ; and I shall avoid all curious and unprofitable, as well 
as uncertain and precarious speculations, concerning what may, or 
may not, be possible to superior spirits, or in what way a mind, 
infinitely and incomprehensively exalted above human intelligence, 
perceives and operates. But, of the human faculties, we may ven- 
ture to assert, that they are naturally incapable of directly per- 
ceiving substances in themselves. We have positive ideas of par- 
ticular sensible things which are immediately present and per- 
ceived. We have intellectual conceptions of the objects of general 
reasoning, — of the properties and relations of number and mag- 
nitude, — and of propositions in the moral or speculative sciences. 
But substances we can know, or rather can know of them, only 
relatively y and mediately, from their effects. The maxim << cogito, 
ergo sum," had, in this sense, a deep and sound meaning, viz. that 
no man has, or can have, an idea of himself, nor can be conscious of 
his existence, otherwise than relatively^ and mediately, i. e. from 
having sensations or feelings ; and it is from these, also, that he ac- 
quires ideas (improperly so called) of other substances, or can be 
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ccmscious of their existence, as the cause of his sensations and feel- 
ings; and the little judgment he can form of ih&r nature must be 
derived from a supposed analogy, or similitude, which they bear to 
himself, — ^the only kind of substance, or being, which he can conceiye 
capable of acting upon another. **In a large sense,* says Bebkb- 
LBY, «< we may be said to have an idea of spirit, i. e. we understand 
the meaning of the word, otherwise we could not affirm or deny any- 
thing about it« Moreover, as we conceive the ideas that are in the 
minds of other spirits by meafts of our own, which we suppose to 
be refemblances of them, so we know other spirits by means of 
our own soul, which, in that sense, is the image or idea of them, 
it having a like relation to other spirits, that blueness or heat, by me 
perceived, hath to those ideas perceived by another." 

NOTE (%)^Fage 86. 

If we do not minutely observe this distinction, we may erro- 
neously conclude, that we have a notion of instinct. We can 
clearly know what is meant by an animal simply performing a par- 
ticular action, but this is not the knowledge required ; it is the 
power of performance, the modus operandi^ — ^that which makes one 
instinct differ from another, and which constitutes the distinction 
between the foresight of animals to provide for their future support, 
and human foresight founded upon reason and experience ;-— this 
is what we express and signify by the term instinct. It is this in- 
conceivable modus operandi^ which, not consisting in reason and 
experience, nor yet being resolvable into mechanical motion, we 
mean, whenever we speak of instinct. Now, what conception can 
we have of a tendency which is supposed to be neither mechanical 
nor voluntary ? What do we mean by seeking an unknoton 06- 
ject f To employ this language seems a contradiction in terms : 
yet it is the very definition of instinctive acts.* 

NOTE {^.)—Page 39. 

Berkeley, after stating an objection to his system, replies in 
the following manner. 



* See note at foot of p. 35. 
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" It ought not to be looked on as a defect in human under- 
standing, that it does not perceive the idea of spirit, if it is mani- 
festly impossible that there should be any such idea; to which I 
shall add, that a sjnrit has been shewn to be the only substance, 
wherein unthinking beings, or ideas, can subsist. But, that the sub- 
stance, which supports or perceives ideas, should be itself an idea, 
is evidently absurd." Again, <^ it will perhaps be said that we 
want a sense to know our own soul, as we do a triangle. To this 
I answer, that, in case we had a new sense bestowed upon us, we 
could only receive thereby some new sensations, or ideas of sense ; 
but, I believe^ no body will say that what he means by the terms^ 
s<ml and substancet is only some particular sort of idea or sensa- 
tion. We may therefore infer, that, all things being duly consi- 
dered, it is not more reasonable to think our faculties defective, in 
that they do not furnish us with an idea of spirit, or active thinking 
substance, than it would be, if we should blame them for not being 
able to comprehend a round square"'^ 

These ingenious remarks tend greatly, (so far as they are just,) 
to confirm the reasoning of the passage to which this note refers, 
namely, that human knowledge may be attained concerniug other 
objects than those which are immediately perceivable by the mind. 
But, however undeniable the observations quoted from Berkeley 
may appear, in the terms in which he has stated them, I am not 
surprised to find an author of equal ingenuity expressing himself 
in a manner directly opposite. <' There may be," says this author, 
^< senses suited to the perception of the powers, properties, and sub- 
stances of spirits. These may belong to higher orders of rational 
beings ; for there is not the smallest reason for supposing, that we 
are the highest, or that the scale of creation stops with us."^ It is 
not wonderful to find philosophers contradicting each other upon 
such subjects, nor even to find, that they may after all, perhaps, 
agree in their sentiments. And, indeed, in the present case, these 
apparent differences of opinion seem to have arisen entirely from 
the different meanings respectively attached to the word sense^ 

* Principhi of Human Knowledge, sec. 135-136. 
^ Palsy's Natural Theology, 8vo. edition, p. 220. 
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which the latter philosopher appears not to have used in a suffi- 
ciently strict signification. But it is truly wonderful to observe 
these philosophical contrarieties iniitually conforming to the prin- 
ciples which I have advocated, and terminating in them as in 
a common centre,-— a sufficient proof that these are principles 
with which it behoves every rational theorist to reconcile his 
tenets. 

NOTE. (4.y^Page 53. 

The account here given of Mr. Hume's theory of causation 
will probably be deemed inaccurate by those who are acquainted 
only with Dr. Brown's representation of it, and who have imbibed 
from the writings of that amiable professor, his thorough contempt 
of the opinions of << Dr. Reid, and the other philosophers," 
under the authority of whose <' respectable names," the statement 
which I have offered to the reader had, as Brown affirms, become, 
even in his time, '* a sort of traditionary article" in the Scottish 
** schools of metaphysics.''* This traditionary article being so uni- 
versally received and taught in the national seminaries, moreover, 
being even adopted by " Dr. Reid and the other philosophers," 
was, of course, a thorn in the side of every metaphysical writer, who 
affected singularity in each of his opinions ; and it could not fail of 
being especially obnouous to one, whose gentle disposition always 
sought an object to pity in the reasonings of others, and whose happy 
^nius for practical speculation had revealed to him the precious 
maxim, that '< the test of truth is paradox."** But, after a careful, and, 
indeed, punful examination of the several Essays of Hume, which 
profess to treat of the subject in question, and a studious search 
among other parts of his writings in which it makes its appearance, 
I am persuaded, that, in the present tract, the more true account has 
been given of Mr. Hume's opinions. I am far from thinking, that 
Dr. Brown was wholly blinded by the fear of his ingenious subtle- 
ties having been forestalled ; much less, that he resorted in this in- 
stance to disingenuous misrepresentation, for the purpose of vindi- 



* Eisay on the Relation of Cause and Effect, p. 344-345. 
*> See note at foot of p. 102. 
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eating his claims as an original theorist. But, it ftiust nevertheless 
be remembered, without prejtidication of his abilities or motives, 
that his title to be so ranked, — a distinction to which he was by no 
means insensible, — did truly depend, in a great degree, upon the 
correctness of that particnlar, and novel view, which he took of the 
doctrine of Hums. If, however, the reader will take the pains to ex- 
amine the £ssay on Ltberti/ and NecesHty^^ in which the meaniiiig 
of the latter term is refined away into mere certainty of event, b^ 
will, perhaps, (in accordance withthe vulgar traditions of << Dr. RBit>j 
and THE OTHER philosophers,") incline to believe^ that, when the 
phrase << operating with the strongest necessity, and greatest certainr 
ty,"** is applied by the same author to that object which is denomi- 
nated a cause, no more can be meant than to assert the aimpl^tn* 
variableness of antecedence, which is contended for by BrOWn^ and 
which implies certainUf only^ without neeeaaary connexion of tXLj 
kind (either primary or derivatives^) and, therefore, without povv6t 
or force. That this was assuredly the sense in which Mr« Hume 
himself intended such expressions to be understood, is made stiU 
more evident by the foUowing passage, which I transcribe frotn the 
Essay above mentioned. — << Had not objects," Says he, << a regular 
conjunction with each other, we should never have entertained any 
notion of cause and effect ; and this regukr conjunction produces 
that if^brence of (he underatunding^ which is the cnhf connexion 
that we can have any comprehension of. Whoever attempts a de- 
finition of a cause, exclusive 6i these circumstances, will be obliged, 
either to enq)loy unintelligible terms, or such as are synonimous 
to the term which he endeavours to define."^ And, as if to pre- 
clade the possibility of mistake, or, perhaps^ from a supposition, not 
ill immded, that neither hi& mode of treating dlose subjects, nor his 
opinions about them, was very precise or defin^, he adds in a note 
upon the passage^ — << Thus, if a cause be defined, tha/t which produ^ 
cea uny thing ; it is^asy to observe^ that producing is synonimous 
to cauaing. In like manner, if a cause be defined, that hy which 
anifthing emata i this \& liable to the same objection. For, what is 
meant by these words hy tuhich ? Had it been said> that a clause is 

* Hume's Essayit* vol. ii. ^ Ibid. 

^ Foot-note at p. 73, also p. 80, ante, ^ Essays, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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that AFTER which any thing constantly exUtSy we should have un- 
derstood the terms. <* For^** he tells us, « this isy indeed^ all we 
know of the matter*' 

In his posthumous Dialogues^ also, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive, in many parts, the same turn of thinking ; especially in the 
following passage, which contains the remark of Philo.* << Have we 
not/' says this personage, whose opinions with those of Cleanthes 
divide the author's praise, ^* equal reason to trace up that ideal world, 
which, according to your system of anthropomorphism, you suppose 
the author of nature, and into which you trace the material world, 
have we not as much reason to trace that ideal system into another 
ideal world, or new intelligent principle ? If we stop, and go no 
farther, why not stop at the material world ? To say that the dif- 
ferent ideas which compose the reason of the Supreme Being 
fall into order of themselves, and by their own nature,'' (whicli 
if we could suppose, would put a scUisfhctory limit to our research- 
es) ^< is really to speak without any distinct meaning ; or, if it 
has a meaning, I would fain know why it is not as good sense to 
say, that the parts of the material world fall into order of their own 
nature, &c." Here the speaker seems to inculcate a total incapacity 
to deduce the existence of a cause from any particular phenome- 
non, since that deduction must lead us into the absurdity of an in- 
finite progression of causes. Now, such absolute incapacity, by what- 
soever reasoning it is proved, must arise from our ignorance of 
the relation of cause and effect, from the want of that idea of power, 
or of a powerful being, the existence of which, or of whom, — ^being 
inquired into as a mere question of fact in any particular case, and 
proved by probable arguments,— would satisfactorily account for 
his operations. For, if we have acquired the notion of power, — ^if we 
can use the word with meaning,-^we may by possibility account for 
some effects, or phenomena, by stating the cause, or at least attri- 
buting them to some unknown cause, whence they may have taken 
their rise. If, for instance, we can conceive that there is some 
connexion subsisting between thought and contrivance,— between 
an intelligent mind, and a systematic arrangement of material 

* Dialogues on Natural Religion, p. 64. 
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things, — ^if, in short, we have any reason to infer the existence of a 
thinking being, where we behold manifestations of design, then by 
reason of our capacity to imagine such connexion, we can satisfac- 
torily account for the existence of particular works of art, on the 
hypothesis of an artist. But if, because the self-creation, or eter- 
nity, or eternal generation of that intelligent spirit, or of some 
other prior being, be itself a remote consequence of our reason- 
ings, and be, nevertheless, as inconceivable as the self-creation of 
the material object which indicates intelligence, — ^if, from this or 
from any other train of reflections, we conclude ourselves to be 
utterly incapable of ever reasoning in this manner, we must at the 
same time infer that idea of connexion to be wanting, which would 
enable us, in at least some instances, to employ the mode of rea- 
soning which Mr. Hume condemns. Whether or not we are in 
fact so incapable, is not the question now. If there be any thing 
questionable in the matter it is only this, — ^whether or not it is 
probable that Mr. Hume, who asserted such incapacity in the 
human mind, could have admitted the existence of notions which 
would render it capable. 

Cleanthes, indeed, is made to give a satisfactory reply to the 
reasonings of Philo :— ."you have," says he, " displayed this argu- 
ment with great emphasis ; you seem not sensible how easy it is 
to answer it. Even in common life, if I assign a cause for any 
event, is it any objection, that I cannot assign the cause of that 
cause, and answer every new question which may incessantly be 
be started ? The order and arrangement of nature, — the cjurious 
adjustment of final causes, — the plain use and intention of every 
part and organ, — all these bespeak, in the clearest language, an 
intelligent cause or author. You start abstruse objections : you 
ask me, what is the cause of this cause ? I know not ; I care not ; 
that concerns not me. I have found a Deity ; and here I stop 
my inquiry. Let those go farther, who are wiser or more en- 
terprising." But Mr. Hume concludes his chapter with a repetition 
of Philo's scepticism, whom he leaves in possession of the field of 
argument. 

To deny the authority of the maxim, de nihilo nihility seems 
to be the same as to deny, that, when our senses are affected, they 
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must be affected by some power. It is to deny that the exis- 
tence of power would account for phenomena, and is, in fact, 
neither more nor less than an assertion of the absurdities, to whidi 
Dr. Bbown asserts exclusive claim. Now, Mr. Humb has not only 
positively denied this maxim in the ancient sense of it,* but has also 
denied it, though less explicitly, as it is employed by the modem me- 
taphysicians in the theological argument a priori^ which proceeds 
from effects to causes, upon this assumptipn, that << whatever we per- 
ceive to exbt must have had a cause of its existence." The error 
into which he was manifestly betrayed, has been exposed with 
great clearness in a late valuable and learned work*' formed upon 
the pkn of Lord Biiougham's Essay. He seems rather to 
have confounded two distinct argum.ents, the ancient and the 
modern argument a priori^ (the former of whidi only he re- 
futes,) than, aware of the essential difforenQO which subsists 
between them, to have expressly intended a refutation of the 
latter. And it is not to be doubted; that much confusion and 
perplexity of thought, and, by necessary cojosequeoce, much con- 
tradictory language, is to be found in all J^. Hume's statements, 
.and reasonings, in which the doctrines of 9ausation are involved. 
.His own notions upon this subject seem to have been most un- 
settled and vacillating, and hence it is almost {impossible to de- 
termine, upon any point of difference between Philp and Clean- 
thes, to which of these antagonist's opinions those of the ^author 
most conform. That this unsatisfactory form of discussion was de- 
liberately contrived to meet the unsettled state of his own views, 
and to enable him to sustain two several characters without incur- 
ring that charge of inconsistency, which l^e coul4 never have escafied 
had the orthodoxy ofDemea been ass^edhyonly one opponent, 
appears evidently from the last sentence which Mr. Hums ever 
wrote for the public, in which, with an e;ccess of scepticism that 
can hardly be paralleled, and with a latitude of decision which pre- 
cludes attack, he states, that, upon a seriqus review, he " cannot but 



* Humb's Etiaytf toI. ii. note. 

* 'Natwal Theology considered, ^c. bj T. Turton, D. D. 
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think, that Philo's principles are more probable than Demea's, but 
that those of Cleanthes approach still nearer to the truth/ 

Dr. Brown, in one of his happiest sentences, has made some 
excellent observations on the general character of Mr. Hume's 
philosophical writings, — observations, which are so peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the present case, that I doubt not that the reader will 
be gratified by the following quotation. " In the philosophy of 
mind where all the objects are all dim and fleeting, it is the 
more necessary to remedy, as much as possible, by regular pro- 
gressive inquiry, and methodical arrangement, and precision of 
terms, the uncertainty that otherwise might flow from the sha- 
dowing nature of the inquiry itself. The speculations of Mr. 
Hume, however, as I conceive, are far from being marked with 
this sort of accuracy. The truths, which his acuteness is quick to 
find, and to present to us, rather fiit before our eyes in gleamy 
corruscation" (there can be no more just or graphic description 
of his author's style,) " than fling, on the truths which follow 
them, that harmonizing lustre which makes each, in progressive 
illumination, more radiant by the brightness that preceded it, and 
more fit, therefore, to reflect new radiance on the brightness 
which is to follow. The genius of his metaphysical style, — discur- 
sive and rapid, and sometimes, in consequence of that very rapidi- 
ty of transition, slow in its general results, from the necessity of 
recurring to points of inquiry that had been negligently aban- 
doned, — is not of the kind that seems best fitted for close and 
continuous investigation : and though, in the separate view which 
he gives us of a subject, we are often struck with the singular 
acuteness of his discernment, and as frequently charmed with an 
ease of language, which, without the levity of conversation, has 
many of its playful graces ; still, when we consider him as the ex- 
positor of a theory, we are not less frequently sensible of a want 
of rigid order and precision," and he afterwards adds very justly, 
<* of a strict continuous method," and " of a positive belief, — ^for 
wiiich purity of style, and occasional graces of the happiest dic- 
tion, are not adequate to atone."^ 

Upon the whole, therefore, it is much to be doubted what Mr. 

* Posthumons Dialogues, *> Essay on the Relation, p. 257. 
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Hume's opinions really were, and, at any rate, it is of no great 
moment, whether the theory, against which the arguments which 
I have advanced in the foregoing dissertation are directed, was 
maintained by one only, or by two, or more philosophers. If I 
have succeeded in my endeavour 1q expose its fallacy, I shall easily 
endure the reproach of bexn? ranked, . as an interpreter of Mr. 
Hume's meaning, with <^ Dr. Reid, and the oth^r philosophers ;" 
and, even if I had failed to refute th^ {heory itself, I should console 
myself with the reflection, that I was upon the verge of a subject 
which hardly lies within the sphere of human comprehension, and 
to which,*perhap8, curiosity brought me nearer than prudence might 
have dictated. In short, whatever may be the decision of competent 
judges respecting ihis digressive Essay, I assure myself they will 
not refuse an impartial and unprejudiced hearing to the more im- 
portant and practical treatise which follows, upon the Evidences 
of Revelatian in the Scheme ofNahtre. To this I have already 
requested the reader's especial attention, and I beg once more to 
remnnd him, that the line of argument which it pursues is of a 
practical and experimental nature,— -which stands independent of, 
and q)art from, allmeiaphysical doubts, — an iirgument, which can 
suffer no real injury, as, perhaps, it would receive little of real be- 
nefit, frotn any determination or scepticism respecting those re- 
condite doctrines^ which are here discussed with perhaps no better 
eifect, and certainly with no higher intention, than to proye the 
total Taaity of entettaining them. 

NOTE (5). Page 59. 

If the argumentum ad homiiwfny or confutation of a theorist by 
placing some of his opinions in contradiction to others, were of any 
efficacy as a test of truth, it is certain that few of Dr* Brown's 
tenets could for a moment be defended. The sole argument, by 
which he attempts to prove that the cause of an object is no more 
than its invariable antecedent, consists in the application of a 
maxim, the indiscriminate use of which cannot be too severely cen- 
sured, and whichy indeed, he himself unnecessarily and wantonly 
renounces upon other occasions where it might with less io^Hropriety 
be admitted. The maxim to which I advert is, that we should not, 
and in fact cannot, believe in any thing the nature of which is in- 
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comprehensible. Let us now see how easily the Doctor can dis- 
pense with his own rule of philosophy. " We give," says he, '* the 
name of matter to the unknown cause of feelings, which it is im- 
possible not to refer to something external as the causb." He adds^ 
again, << what it is we know not.'* Nay more, as if for the purpose of 
jesting in secret at the delusions which he puts upon his reader^ 
he proceeds to inform us, that <Mo know matter as relative to our 
own susceptibility of being affected by it/' t. e. as a cause^ and 
merely by our conception of the relation of cause and effect, <<does 
not lessen the value of our knowledge," and '< is to have knowledge 
that scarcely can be called limited I'"^ It seems, therefore, that we 
are to reject the notion of power being any thing more than the in- 
variable antecedent of effects, because to assert that it is some- 
thing additional, namely, something operative, were to use words 
without a meaning ; while we are (with great oonsistenee) to ad- 
mit the existence of matter, which, whether it be considered, (as 
Brown really does consider it,) a cause, or (as his admirersand apo- 
logists may now represent him to h&ve considered it) a mere antb- 
CBDBNT, of our perceptions, is open to the selfsame objections^ and 
is admitted on all sides to be equally inconceivable* The former 
of these paradoxes, — ^the negative theory of power,-— I have eX" 
amined at a greater length than, perhaps, it deeerves. The latter 
one, rendered, by its opposition to the first, more paradoxieat than 
it otherwise would have been, is a fallacy which it sc(|reely lies 
within my present scope to explain. It must, therefore, suffice to ob- 
serve, that it is the same mistake which Bbrkeley, in the second of 
his IXedogues concerning the existence of mattery speciBcaUy states, 
and most completely refutes. That something unintelligible, per- 
haps inconsistent, should exist between the Deity and his opera- 
tions, that he should need a memorandum, or a tool, or a co-opera- 
tive substance, or (as it is now proposed) an insignificant antece- 
dent, to intervene between his will and its effects, is the confused 
notion of a mind grovelling upon material ideas, wedded to narrow 
prejudices, and utterly incapable of turning its attention from 
words to things. Such mistakes were not shameful in the nonage 

* Bbowme*s Lectures, p. 54. 
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of scieace^ when philosophers could scarcely snatch a single ray 
of truth, which they did not, each for himself, strike from the 
hard rock of his individual reason ; but the modem sage deserves 
no quarter, who, from pure affectation, exhausts his ingenuity upon 
the support of falling errors. Whether this inconceivable entity, 
to which some philosophers have referred as the occasion of our 
sensations, can, or cannot, possiUy exist, is a question upon which, 
notwithstanding the answer which it has received from the 
first of metaphysicians, we may, I think, suspend our decision. 
It is surely sufficient to know, that the assumption of such an 
essence,— which, being neither spiritual, nor immediately per- 
ceived by sense^ cannot exist as a perceiving mind, or as a sen- 
sible particle in space, — ^is useless for any purpose, wholly gra^* 
tuitous, and hardly to be understood. The argument from 
intuitive belief, that<< matter is external," is utterly inefficacious to 
determine the point at issue, since, what the vulgar are stated to 
believe intuitively. Dr. Bbown and all philosophers deny, viz. that 
the things which the word mattef is ordinarily used to signify^ and 
which are immediate^ perceived^ are extermd ; and it is also in^ 
applicable, inasmuch as the generality of people really entertain no 
opinions or thoughts, at all, either intuitively or otherwise, reject- 
ing that unperceived substratum, the existence of which their intur 
itive opinions are supposed to prove. The philosophical materialist, 
therefore, in supposing these conceptions to be universal, and in 
making ihaihypothesis the basis of his argument, sec»ns to adopt « 
system winch is even more opposed, than that of a Bebksleian is 
removed, from common notions. But, the truth and simple answer is, 
that the validity of instinctive belief is wholly unshaken by the ideal 
system. For, the vulgar do not^ and cannot, think, that matter exists 
out of the mind, since they do not believe the mtUeriaUty of spirit % 
their mind they never make a subject of such speculations ; bu( 
they suppose, that those things, which they feel and see, are exr 
UmaUy related to their oeon organs of sight and touch ; and, 
naturally enough, believe, what it is impossible to doubt, that 
the objects of sense, namely, material objects, are estemaly 
not to the mindy hut, to the body. The neglect of this distinc- 
tion seems to be the root,«^the ^^principium etfons,'* — of all the 
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prejttdi6es Vrhich prevail against the self-evident ideal system of 
Bbrkelsy, 

It may be suspected, that I have misrepresented the tenor of 
those passages, in which. Shown appears to depart so unaccountably 
from the maxim upon which his new-fangled theory of causation 
depends I but, by a reference to his Lectwresy it will be found that 
the preceding extracts have been honestly cited, and that, in the 
comparison which I have instituted between those extracts, and the 
great, pervading principle of that philosopher's reasoning, a strict, and 
even liberal, measure of justice has been dispensed to him. That 
great principle he does not appear to have any where stated 
in a definite form ; and I cannot afford space for the im« 
mense sentences, in which it is indirectly insinuated through 
a redundance of verbiage. It may, however, be collected from 
numerous observations, such as the following, which, at the tail of 
a long paragrapli, he delivers with an air of rather awkward merri- 
ment ;— << as if," says he, (and observe he is speaking of power,) 
f < ttiy THING could intervene in a series, without becoming a part of 
it," &c. ; and of a cause he affirms, ^< it is impossible for us to form 
any conception of it whatsoever, except merely as that which is 
constantly followed by a certain event* Such is the simple view of 
power." That these arguments have some force, and point to a 
legitimate conclusion, I am far from affirming ; but it seems evident, 
that they could not have been even intended to convey any other 
implication, than that the cause of an event is merely some other 
event, its antecedent, since, if it be not that very particle of matter, 
or combination of material phenomena, which precedes a change, 
any further conception of it cannot be distinctly formed, but would 
be, in short, as unintelligible a part of impossible knowledge, as his 
own conception of matter is. 

Never have I submitted with more reluctance to any task, than 
to these criticisms upon a very popular author ; but his laboured in- 
genuity seems so perversely directed against all the other philoso- 
phers, and his love of singularity so offensive to an humble searcher 
after truth, that a reader's judgment is challenged rather than invito 
ed, and his utmost severity of animadversion held at defiance. Yet^ 

r2 
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I at least would have bowed in abject submission to his dogmas, 
had they been of a less mischievous tendency, or had their autho- 
rity not been stamped in a quarter inhere least they eouM have 
been expected to obtain ;^ and even aow I am less disposed to 
controvert his errors, than to evolve from the cloudiness erf 
thought, and ambiguity of expression, which constitute the basis 
of his argument, those sound opinions of common sense, which, 
however they may be sophisticated, can never wholly be oblite- 
rated from the mind, and which I, 'therefore, unaffectedly avow in 
cbmmoTi with the vulgar.' 

There is a peculiarity in the arguments df Brown, which, I 
ihink, implies more of superficial' ingenuity, than of penetration or 
depth. No reasonings were ever so capitally adapted to miss their mark 
by an almost imperceptible variation. This feat is, in the present 
instance, accomplished by the sole expedient which could have 
served the purpose, — by an abuse of words. His whole fabric of 
scepticism vanishes, or rather is transmuted into an unwieldy 
trueism, upon the touch of this *^ simple" consideration, viz. that 
the word << invariable,*' of which he makes such distinctive use, has 
precisely the same meaning which other men affix to the term 
necessary. This exposition of his extraordinary style gives a 
harmless, although a vulgar, significance to his arguments, which 
would otherwise appear to be dangerously perplexed with a new 
sort of scepticism ; and it represents his labours to be,— such as he 
professed them, — a mere analytical classification, or history, of 
the mental phenomena, rather than an erroneous and arbitrary 
theory attempted to be set up in opposition to these phenomena. 

• Brownb's LeetuTu have lately beea made a text book for the examina- 
tion of some classes in the University of Dublin. I no more believe that learn- 
ed body to be, by this injudicious selection, pledged to all the absurdities of 
their chosen philosopher, than I can belieye the Catholic priesthood to have 
sanctioned the obscene expressions, or, I may add, to have rigidly exemplified 
in their lives, the accurate, and almost impracticable principles, of their 
favourite moralist, — Dbvs. But, in either case, I believe the selection to be 
highly injudicious, because it brings into some repute, and stamps with some 
authority, a book, whose evil tendency far outweighs its merits. 
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NOTE (6.)— Page 67. 

<< In 1^ the clittiges/' Dr. Bsown observe^ ^ which the ^- 
9tcuneea in nature undeiigKS ^^ nAriancea themselv^ alone have 
any real ewtence ; and what we term power, in the anticipation 

of any future change^ is Uself.the antecedent substemcey or it is 
nothing."* 

This learned dogma is quoted verbatim, to preclude the sup- 
po»tion that I have misreprjeaeniied tfie philosppher, by whom, ex 
cathedroy it was so pompously propounded. But, it will be per- 
ceived, that my omission of the important word << substance'' was 
necessary to prevent misconception, and to unfold the tenets of 
Dr. BfiowN in less equivocal language than he has himself em- 
ployed. I^ indeed, the word << substance" in the above quotation 
might be taken in its strict sense, his doctrine would be unde- 
niable. But this is not the case. His remark, that '< power is the 
antecedent substance, or it is nothing," was adduced by him as 
though it applied to the objects of phyncal inquiry^ as well as to 
the substances of which phsycological or metaphysical science treats. 
The term << substance" is used, in its vulgar and improper significa- 
tion, to indicate material objects of sense, to which its application 
is a mere abuse of terms, and calculated, therefore, in the present 
passage, to convey a false impression of its author's tenets. 



NOTE (7.)—F(^e 79. 

Among the many startling paradoxes which are deducible from 
the supposition that << power is antecedence," it may be worth while 
to notice the inference which that tenet supplies, namely, that no 
effects can result from any power until some time afiei* it has been 
exerted. Dr. Brown indeed asserts, not only that <* power is 
antecedence," but asserts also the converse of that proposition, 
namely, that antecedence constitutes the whole of power. He 
thus, in reality, denies its existence ; and, by running into that 



a Essay on the Relation, 3fc. p. 365< 
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greater absnrdityy he avoids this particular paradox, vii. that the 
exertion of power, properly so called, must precede its effects. 
But, as there may be aoaie penoos, who, reeofliiig from the ex- 
treme oondiisioiis of his dootarine, are yet of ofunion that it is in 
some measure tme^ and who» while they r^ect his dogmas re- 
electing the entire identity of what we call power with mere 
antecedence, yet, entertain a certain vague belief that every ap* 
pearance, or change, in the order of nature^ is, they know not how 
or wherefore, the necessary consequence of events which hav^ 
passed, and. not the result of something really existent at the time 
of its own operations, it seems not useless to allude thus hastily to 
the monstrous paradox whi^ is implied in that, as in every sup* 
position, which involves the consideration of antecedence, with an 

♦ 

inquiry concerning the nature and existence of power. 

NOTE {^.}^Page&^. 

Something more, I say, tr suppoied^ not, something more 
exists ; because it may possibly be objected, that this general sup- 
position, which I have stated, is erroneous. The qualities of JSgure 
and colour (it maybe sadd) are not otherwise connected than by the 
relation ofinvariahle coexistence^ or that, if there be any thing motv 
thaninvariMenessin their constant conjunction, then, on the other 
hand, the several positions of the heavenly bodies also may involve 
many relations besides those of distance, and invariable succession, 
which are perceived; as a circle may possess many properties, 
i. e. many curious relations of its parts, which do not obviously 
present themselves to every observer. 

But it is of no importance to the present argument whether 
the suppositions here mentioned are true or false. It is sufficient 
to know, that they are formed by the mind, and that, undoubtedly, 
there is something more supposed in the connexion of inseparable 
qualities, than in the mere casual conjunction of particles of mat- 
ter. Now, that the relation of antecedence, or of coexistence, is 
supposed to be alike invariable in several separate cases, in some 
of which cases further notions (whether true or false) are super- 
added to this belief, is mere matter of fact,— -which the theory of 
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Brown cannot resist. It is a matter of facty*->aQ indubitable 
phenomenon of the mental acts ; and is directly opposed to that 
system, which represents the belief of invaridblenesM to be the 
utmost doctrine we can ever hold respecting succession or coexist- 
ence, and the only notion we can have, or imagine, concerning 
energy or causation* 

To refute so extravagant a system is, indeed, an easy, 
or rather a superfluous task. It is only necessary for us to 
pause one moment, and, considering our own thoughts, inquire 
if this system furnishes a faithful representation of them ; and whe- 
ther, holding the mirror truly up to nature, it is recommended to us 
by that evidence which she bears to her own image. But, besides 
the confutation of those absurd tenets, it will, perhaps, be consi- 
dered necessary that some objections should be removed, which 
affect the consistency of my own reasonings. It may be argued, 
that, in admitting more than invariableness in the connexion of 
inseparable qualities, an unperceived relation is admitted between 
material things, and thus the Berkblbian principle retracted, 
which has been adopted in several parts of this work, namely, 
that << the objects of sense exist only in the mind, and such only 
as they are perceived to be.'^ It may be argued, that we thus 
abandon the reasonings, which in this volume are directed against 
the materialists, and the mechanicians, to whom (it may be said) 
we must respectively concede, that, if any unknown or unperceived 
relations can exist between any of the objects of sense, for in- 
stance, heivieenj^^re and colour, one of those unknown relations 
may, for aught we know, be that of cause and effect, or of perci- 
piency to the object of perception. Now, to this I reply, that the 
supposition which has been stated, (at the head of this note,) 
and which is here represented to be inconsistent with other rea- 
sonings which I have ventured to adopt, is not put forward as a 
proposition which I can be called upon to defend. I have merely 
adduced it to prove that the doctrine of necessary connexion is a 
iignificant doctrine, to which some meaning is attached ; and 
which, therefore, may, or may not, with truth, or even with 
consistency, be supposed to belong to sensible objects. I have 
stated it merely as a supposition, which, whether true or false 
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is often formed ; and it is incumbent upon him vho would make nae 
of this supposition as an objection tp the principlcis of JBBEKXi^Brs 
first to prove its truth* before he can employ it ^^ainst. th<Me 
Berkeleian tenets, which I have asserted, mid .with whioh it< m^j 
appear to be incompatible. 

But it may be further urgedt that thf^, ol)joctioa. presses 
upon me too closely to bp ;:^ut^d jby this answ^r^ It may be 
alleged, that, by admittiiig.the b^i^t.pog^iUUtjr of unpereeiy«4 
relations between ^sen^ible object39 .the. principles .which -tbav9 
been maintained ii^ ot^ier pmrts ol tbeae^ Essays are as much 
violated, as if tho3e uppero^ii^eii r^Ii^ipu^.bad.be^n ^expressly 
asserted. This aUegation^ bawever, is errx>neou8. Fqi, besides 
the answer already given> namely., that I tua^ leave it for others 
to muntain the proposition which X have only conceded^ it, does 
not appear inconsistent in a Bi^r^blbian to admit, netdiat there 
are, or can be, unperceived relations between sensible things, bjut, 
that others, who are not Berkbubjans, n^y» without total want of 
meaning, affirm that false opinion, Tha% it would be in the 
highest degree inconsistent for a mathematician to assert, that the 
an^e formed by the tangent with the circumference of a mch 
was equal to any rectilinear angle, but in no manner inoonsisteiit 
to admit it for a particular purpose, or to affirm, that an ignorant 
person, holding that opinion, attaches to it some real meaning. 

But after all, perhaps, the simplest answer may be, that, even 
were we to adopt the supposition in question, namely, that 
^* something more exists in the connexion of the qualities of 
figure and colour, than in the mere relation of distance which one 
fixed star bears to another," we might yet with perfect consistency 
maintain, that, in no material or sensible objects whatsoever, any 
powers or relations can exist, which are not perceived. For, 
in the first place, while we admit that certain qualities are neces- 
sarily coexistent, that, for instance, a colour must have some one 
or another extension ; that every tangible object must also have 
a certain degree of heat or cold, as well as of resistance ; it does 
not follow, that we, in admitting such necessary coexistences, 
admit an unperceived relation between sensible things. For as, 
on the one hand, no particular colour was ever perceived to have 
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a heeessary connexion urith the particular figure to which it is 
attadied) or ^hkfc ralllter it fonu^, so neither tdll any one affirm 
that sttch Becess^y eotinexlod eafists.' He will not affirm, oii 
la^^ng nt at black square, that tfais colour black must always be 
square, or that every square must be black : sind if he will affirm 
ahsPrtutedl^yibAty betwe^ colour and extekisidn ingeneraly there 
is ati'fns^araHe telaiii]fn, I'atiswe^ briefly (to avoid a tedTiods 
dissertition upon abst^actldeair)' that tMi' V^itfoni whether mys^ 
tertou8'Or'ttot,-fe^'h)^^a'icertyin''s^Hke,'p^i-6^^ idriiitted, arid felt 
by all. Thfe necessirycdkiheklofi^iff icot6tit' arid figure, therefore, 
16 by^no mettfttf iffecondl^^lite i^iith^^e id^il system, which asserU 
tkte imposBlbSlity Of toy 'ft7J^ett^t/^«'l^la!l!iiteb^t^eeto Sensible ob- 
jects; because" Ifa^ relalibii' hfere' fi^tice^,"nam'€ly, the 'relation of 
ttecessary co!meidori;^^*pefebiiedisofai'as'it'(9XKts.' * " 

But, ^rther, hi the secotid place, to make it still' more pltiirt 
that the systetn of Bbrkelbt do^t tibX tdtty us to the point against 
which this objection presses, I may add, 'that the necessary' con- 
nexion of sensible ^a^zfoV^, even Were it unperceived, furnishes 
no instance or example, of an unperceived connexion betweeri 
sensible objects. In explaining this assertion, I shall be obliged to 
deviate into one or two topics, in which, objections, but I think 
not unanswerable objections, may be found to lurk ; and I darel 
not promise to conduct the reader, free from all embarrassment, 
through the thorny and intricate wilderness which now appears 
before us. Those, therefore, who feel disinclined to explore it 
with me, may pass over the next few paragraphs, to the end of 
the first part of this note, which I have thus divided for their con- 
venience. I observe, then, that those qualities^ although they 
may be treated of separately, — ^may be separately stated or spoken 
of as component parts in our definition of a visible appearance,*— 
are not, what the objection requires them to be, sensible obfects, but 
together form one single object. jE. G, A round and bright piece 
of coin bearing a certain impression, which we call a guinea, may 
be considered as a single object ; although the idea cannot pos- 
sibly be expressed, i. e. the meaning of the term guinea explained, 
without the use of words denoting figure, extension, and colour. 
It is the definitiony therefore, which, in a certain sense, is com. 
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pounded of distinct parts, not the idea, whidi admits of no division 
or separation. (It is obvious that I do not here deny the posubi^ 
lity of dividing an extended object into parts of lesser dimennoUt 
and that the arguments now advanced will apply to the mimmum 
vitibUe as well as to any other magnitude.) The words which we 
make use of must, doubtless, signify just so many things comprised 
in the idea ; whence, perhaps, it may be thought to follow, that, as 
there are a plurality of words, there must be the same [durality 
of things signified. And, doubtless, the coloured iurfbee which 
we see, and which may be moved into another place, is not the 
Hne by which its shape is delineated, nor is either of these the 
same identical ejetenrianf or number of visible points^ which must 
always occupy the same position on the retina, or with respect to the 
eye, in duplex dimension* But, as I hope presently to evince, it does 
not follow, that this plurality can ever form, or be considered as, more 
than a single object B b b kkT i B Y has, indeed, stated 

the proper objects of vision to be only light and colour ^ not exteti' 
rion s and by this assumption he avoids the difficulties, which arise 
from considering the connexion of coUmr with its visible superficies, 
or with the position which it must occupy. His anxiety to prove, 
that tcmgible extension was not immediately perceived by sight, 
seems to have carried him into this ulterior tenet respecting the 
visible^ a tenet, which (I am humbly of opinion) cannot be better 
refuted, than by his own manner of proving it. His demonstra- 
tion of the point, (a point altogether extraneous to that Theoi'^ of 
Vmon which he meant to establish, and which he is, I believe, 
universally admitted to have established beyond dispute,) is but a 
casual remark^ which, from the whole context, and, indeed, from 
the passage itself, accurately examined, it is apprehended, that the 
illustrious writer intended for some other purpose, or to bear some 
other shade of meaning, than that which, however, it certainly 
does seem to import. It is loosely thrown out in the following 
words ; ** As for figure and extension," he says, << I leave it to any 
one, that shall calmly attend to his own clear and distinct ideas, 
to decide whether he has any idea intromitted immediately and 
properly by sight, save only light find coloursy or whether it be 
possible for him t$> frame in iiis mind a distinct abstract idea of 
visible extension or figure, exclusive of all colour ; and, on the 
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other hand, whether he can conceiye colour without visible ex* 
tension ? For my own part, I must confess, I am not able to at* 
tain so great a nicety of abstraction kc."^ Here, surely, colour and 
sjftenrion are put (as they needs must) upon precisely the same foot- 
ing ; they are spoken of as equally incapable of existing apart, and 
equally real, or unreal, according as we consider them separately^ 
or in combination.. . . .■ But the fallacy of the argument 

which I at present examine, viz. that, because we employ separate 
significant words, there must be as many separate things denoted by 
them, will appear from considering that these words are themselves 
relative to each other, denoting things which have only a relativo 
existence, and^ separately pronounced, are as insignificant of any 
distinct object, as the things (i. e. the ideas or sensations) which 
the words signify, are incapable of existence except in combination* 
The separate pronunciation of the words deceives us, while we 
do not reflect that they are ^11 inseparably related to, and qualify, 
^ach other ; byt, by considering the ideas signified by them, we 
are undeceived^ axul we find, that, though the magnitude of ai| 
object is not its colour, nor either of these the boundary line 
which delineates its form, yet these perceptions cannot be severed, 
and that, being incapable of existing apart, they cannot, therefore 
in a strict sense, be the subjects of numeration, but must be con- 
sidered as forming together one perception, and necessary to the 
formation of a single object. 

<< Whatever," says Berkeley, << the mind regards as one thing 
that is a unit." Now, while* it is evident that the colour, the 
figure, and the extension of an object, are different perceptions, yet, 
since these perceptions are relative to each other, and cannot be 
otherwise conceived, it is impossible that they should be separately 
reckoned up, or numbered, otherwise than in respect of their com- 
pound relation. By this reasoning it is not concluded that the 
same object is, at the same time, both one and many, but only that 
it is a unit compounded of inseparable parts ; and, surely, it will 
not be said, that the absurdity of this conclusion refutes the rea- 
soning from which it follows. Whether or not these qualities, eor- 
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Unnon^figwrBy and colour^ are truly inseparable,—- whether it be 
possible to aitidn to that << nicety of abstraction" which Bebkelby 
states to be requisite in order to conceive them separate,^— are 
questions which every one is able to answer. Now> to say that 
things are inseparable, is surely to say» that, where they do exist 
in combination, the whole is a unit,*-^Ln object of thought, which, 
(however, /ox of whalwiver, it be compounded,) the mind cannot se- 
parate, or divide^ but must consider as one. In these statements, I 
can observe nothing in the kast degree repulsive, or unreasonable, 
and the only difficulty which the subjeNst presents, is the difficulty 
of expressing in words of easy import, and unstrained construction, 
that which, as a subject of reflection, is extremely simple in itself. 
This difficulty seems to arise chiefly from the limited nature 
of numeral names. Number is entirely a creature of the mind. 
It is useful for the purpose of facilitating the operations of the 
mind, by collecting many particulars into one general name^ or 
notion^ — I will not dispute which. This collection of particulars, 
which (to use an expression of Locke, adopted by Mr. Stewart^) 
are thus gathered into <^ a bundle,** becomes an instrument of 
thought, and is the object of general reasoning. Now, all the objects 
of numeration must be things of a tort, otherwise it would be user 
less and repugnant to give them a plural appellation ; useless, because 
each numerical name would comprise a heterogeneous mass, with- 
out order or regularity ; and also repugnant, because numbers 
were invented, or rather the faculty which employs them is formed, 
to serve this particular purpose, namely, to facilitate the opera- 
tions of the mind, by collecting many particulars into a general 
notion ; and, therefore, when we employ numerical names with- 
out reference to this, their use and significance, we cannot 
expect that our propositions will be intelligible* Of dissimilar 
objects we may say, indeed, that each of them is one ; meaning 
thereby that each exists without being composed of parts which 
are separable, or which, at least, we at the moment conceive 
to be separated. We may even say, that they together make 
up a certain plural number, because, having some common points 
of resemblance, they may, in a certain sense, and for certain 
purposes, be considered as a collection of units. But if, forget- 
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ting the purpose for "which we have enumerated them, and 
disregarding the sense in which we have designated them by a 
plural appellative, we go on to treat of them as abstract numbers, 
and to subject them to the general rules and maxims of computa- 
tion, we will arrive at the most preposterous inferences, and will, 
indeed, be guilty of a manifest absurdity in terms. We will thus> 
by algebraic demonstration, i. e., by a mod^ of demonstration 
which is totally inapplicable to the subjects treated of, be enabled 
to maintain the most ridiculous propositionsy-i^-for itistance, that, a 
sound being one particular thing, and a col6ur also beings oney there* 
fore a sound is equal to a colour ; that the softness, or heat of an 
object, may be multiplied by its taste, or by its resistance; with many 
other Jbrmula equally certain, yet equi^ly devoid of meaning, 
All endeavours to make sense of such inferences,— -inferences which 
would not be a more ludicrous travestie of science than are the 
sentimental and moral computations of Hutchinson,^ — all attempts 
to employ them in defending or assailing any tenet, we will truly 
find to be among the difficiles nugcBy in which, << having the' form 
of reasoTiy but being denied the power thereof," we may push our 
conclusions interminably, without ever arriving at one that is in- 
telligible. The truth seems to be, that nothing can, in strictness, 
be called one or many^ except in reference to other objects of 
the same kind ; whence it seems to be a fair inference, not, on 
the one hand, that the maxims of arithmetic are false, nor, on the 
other hand, that the theory thus represented to be opposed to 
them is erroneous, but, that they can have no place in the sub- 
jects before us. In short, to sum up this reasoning concerning 
the coexistence of divers qualities in the composition of a single 
indivisible object, it appears, that, whatever difficulty we may, 
find in examining the nature, and mystery, of their conjunction, 
their necessary coexistence furnishes, indeed, an argument, and 
supplies an instance, potent agiunst the theory of Brown, who 
would explaun away all coexistence, and necessity, into mere t^i- 
variableness of conjunction ; but, — subject to the distinction which 
I have drawn between qualities and objects, — as futile an argument 

■ P. 4, ante. 
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against the ideal system, as it would be futile to adduce against 
that 'distinction its pretended inconsistency with the maxims of a 
science, to which it does not properly belong. 

These remarks I have ventured upon, not because they were 
indispensably requisite to the support of any positions, which I have 

4 

assumed in the Essay to which this note refers, but, because they 
open a field of curious speculation, of which, though unwilling to 
enter upon it, I was afraid the inquisitive reader might not be satisfied 
without a passing sketch ; because, also, they seem to elucidate and 
detect the fallacy of doubts, which, insufficiently considered, might 
seem to be substantial objections, affecting alike the certainty which 
every one has of his own thoughts, and the truth of the statements 
which I have offered respecting them ; and still more, because, if 
these remarks be just, they must banish many idle cavillings, and 
subtle questions, not only from the more abstruse subjects of the 
present note, but, also, from a certain incomprehenmble mystery, 
which the restless mind, and the bewildered fancy, have disco- 
vered,— -or have fsdled to avoid, — in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. 



Pabt II. 

I now come to the consideration of that objection, which the 
geometrical relations of figures are supposed to furnish against the 
Berkeleian theory, and which announces them to be unperceived 
relations between sensible objects : e.g. it may be said that a circle 
possesses many properties, many curious relations of its parts, 
which do not obviously present themselves to the mind of every 
observer.* 

That the objects of sense can only be such as they are per- 
ceived to be, is, indeed, a part of the ideal theory, and, from this 
most self-evident of all principles, hangs a demonstration, which is 
equally subversive of the hypothesis of materialism, and of every 
other modification of the theory of corporeal force. For, if the 
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material world is, indeed, nothing more nor leA thim it is perceived 
to be» it follows, that neither the relation of cause and effect, nor of 
percipiency to the object of perception, nor, in short, any other 
relation, which is unobserved and unperceived, can subsist between 
its parts. 

If causes there be, or if beings capable of thought exist, we are 
sure they cannot lurk as unknown qualities among the modifica? 
tions of matter or motion. If this visible world has had an Author, 
we will not find Him to be the universe itself, or any part of it, nor 
will we discover, that, according to Mr. Hume's occasional hint,* 
He is only a species of a^ehra^ inasmuch as we will not find that 
there is, or can be, any such algebraic, or arithmetical, necessity of 
things, to which we may ascribe, and by which we may account for, 
the whole economy of nature. For what is this necessity which is 
stated to be the object of mathematical demonstration, and to which 
something analogous has been supposed by atheists in accounting 
for the production and continuance of the frame of nature ? What 
are those mysterious relations of number, or of geometry, which 
are said to be founded in the necessity of things, and are supposed 
to result, not from the will of the Deity, nor from design, nor 
from any power, but from some abstract principle of necessity^ 
distinct from every possible Being, spiritual or corporeal ? The 
truth is» that there is no truth or sense whatever in these unintellir 
gible suppositions. In no one of the demonstrations of the sciences 
of 'quantity, or number, is so absurd and chimerical a notion at all 
implied ; nor will we, by any scrutiny or investigation, ever discover 
(what is manifestly impossible,) namely, an unperceived relation ex- 
isting between sensible things. The whole objection amounts to 
this, namely, that, when a circle is viewed by a mathematician, he 
contemplates, or imagines, certain proportions, and relations of its 
parts, beyond the simple perception of an ignorant person. These 
proportions or relations, however, strictly speaking, do n'ot exist in 
the circle which the latter sees, nor can it be so properly affirmed, 
that they exist in the figure contemplated by the former, as that they 
tare entirely new ideas, or feelings, which the Creator has decreed to 
follow certain operations of the mind. Accordingly, when we say 

* posthumous Dialogues, p. 110. 
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that they are the proportions or properties of a circle, or that they 
exist in it, we speak only with reference to our own faculties. 
We assert, merely, that, upon or after certain mental acts, certain 
ideas are forced upon us with irredstible cowiction. But we 
advance a step too far, when we affirm, that the Creator might not 
have so 6rdered it, that, upon the conlempltttion of a geometrical 
figure, we would invariably arrive at other conclusions thm those 
of Euclid. 

If these observations be just, they are a safis&ctory answer to 
the objection, which the relations of algebra or of geometry, are 
supposed to furnish against the ideal system. ' To the materialist, 
or the mechanic philosopher, the supposed necessity of these rela- 
tions seemed to imply the existence of something unperceived in 
the objects of sense. It seemed to indicate, that there were cer- 
tain properties, or relations, not always perceived, yet permanently 
inherent, in geometrical figures. But these rash presumptions 
lose their whole support, upon discovering the fallacy of those 
dreams, and airy nothings, in which they rose. For, the mo^t 
abstract inferences of algebra, being merely a number of conmc* 
tions experienced under parHciUar cireumiftahces^ it follows hence, 
that the deductions of mathematics, like all experimental reason- 
ings upon matters of fact, do not controvert, but beautifuMy hat^ 
monize with, and illustratie those tenets, with which they are sup- 
posed to be inconsistent ; and that our belief in the inferences of 
that science, as well as our belief of a particular fact, or of a tale 
narrated to us, depends entirely upon the principle which has be. 
fore been adverted to,^ namely, the'inttiHiv^ belief, that the same 
Dower, which we have experienced in ccfrtaiik circumstances, will 
operate similarly upon their recurrence. ' Vtft instance> suppose 
that, yesterday, a bidl of iron, being let go ftbm^he top of a tower^ 
descended to the earth with a certain Telodty; why do you coa* 
elude that the same consequencewill^^sue to-day ? It cannot 
be, that, from an indissoluble association of ideas, you are incapa^ 
ble of conceiving the possibility of any other consequeace, neitheri 
perhaps, have you framed any general doctrine concerning the re- 

^ P. 6], ante, and Essay II. passim. 
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guUrityand pr^er of natiw^i, from whicb, as the rule according 
(jo which ail eveiits occur> you 4e4a<pe tb^ particular consequence 
N» t^o particulajT i:aa^} and, enoa Ufough j^ur niad were Jitor^d 
wrjth/ipcoadU^ naxiniii: of ihia dcHCfip^n,. ^jet, cert^nlj,r — ^aince 
irou caunpi ociaeeiv^ )irM)9 iP^UhPui^ /» vulii;^ J^qw^i — these maxims^ 
ii^heiW iA^tiye.Qr./i(»^Hm4»'/xW^ b«,f^s(^bfftd ^ooffeers wb^4(?e 
th^j fli^w, and o^mm^ b#trt»iv/;jwMjf^% th/^ pUflsQMr/?^ of joi*r 
convictioQs. The truth seems to be, that you have felt, under iC^r 
tain circumstance^., jhe ffQ^tf^u^joJl f^^powear, ap^, .l*hen i^^ lik^ 
.circumstancc»$ aga^nqqc^r^iijo/if do^iaot^.^Mrbitrarilyf^^nd without rea- 
son, suppqsQ th^^ pow^r to, jaf .fi^fpfji^^d^ , . ,And i^ is thus also you 
feel the unalterable. perman.eQce of^ mathematical, truths. Yovi 
£pd» that, in a partknJI/ur casoj^. 9ertai9 convictions lefid to certai^ 
others: you believe .that the same sejries.will always take place whei;i 
the antecedent operations of th^ mind ar^ the s^me. In both case^ 
jrou reason ej^perimentally ;.aiid the pf^rtaipty^ that all the angles of 
A triangle are together e^^fd j^o ^wo.ri^t apgleS; is not different 
in kind from the certaintyi that, resistance is ^q^al pQ t}ie force im- 
prei^sed, or that a ball struck ol the.same timeby ^wo others meeting 
it fronii different direction^), xooves ia the dia^ofial of a pj^trallelo- 
g^am of which it has been Ibund tq describe, respectively^ ^ach ^ 
the aciy^q^nt sides, when struck by only one of tbesp bodies.*^ ^ 
4o.not hov/eveir ^affirm, that there i^ equfd cerf^nty of/^turfyh^ 
fttcal events, as of the unvarying truth of mathematical theorems. 
JPoT, in deducing cpnsequences 8C(y>rding to the intuitive prin- 
cyje above :mentioi:\edf w^ must always presume, — j^rst, that the 
nature, of our fficulties ren[iains unchanged ; and secondly^ that the 
ejcperimi^ta wbicli we mak^ are the sami^.as befofe. To suppose 
3n alteration in our faculties, would be to shake, j^d to shake 
/equaUy, the foundations of every soience* Our senses may be di^- 
^dered,«-««ur intellect may miscalculate,. — And, if we admit either 
oi these possibilities to have weight, all speculative Jenowledge, 
and all practical buainess, are equally at an end. Presuming, then^ 
that there has been no change in the nature of our faculties, the 
^ejLt requisite to insure a prop^ application of the maxim, (which 
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asserts the powers of nature to continue unchanged, and thence 
assumes the «milarity of their operation and consequences in 
all similar cases,) is, a perfect mmilarity of •drcumstances, from 
which, by a certain and exact analogy, we may infer what the 
result will be ; and it is in this the demonstrative sciences have su» 
perior advantage. Every observation which we make upon bodied 
must comprise various and innumerable data : and, therefore, in 
contemplating the phenomena of the material world, the nicest 
discrimination, and the greatest variety of accurate experiments^ 
are necessary, not, in any assigned case, to convince us of the simi- 
larity of the future with the past, but, to inform us, what, among 
a number of extraneous events, the particular circumstances were, 
on account of which others ensued. In these experiments, we 
search for a pearl among a heap of sands. But, in the pheno- 
mena of abstract reasonings, we meet with no irrelevant particu 
lars to embarrass and retard our progress. We demonstrate in 
general terms, omitting from our consideration many paHiculars 
of the figure before us. No matter what account we give of the 
origin of abstract conceptions, — ^no matter in what they may be 
explained to consist,-^no matter how they are formed, or whether 
their formation is, or is not, included in the phenomena of general 
reasoning, we cannot doubt that it is possible, in a certain manner, 
'and for certain purposes, to reason about some of the drcum^ 
stances of an object without attending particularly to others ; to 
reflect, for instance, upon the properties of a line wiUiout consi- 
dering its breadth, or upon those of a circle without regard to its 
size, or to the colour of the paper upon which it is drawn. We 
may, or we may not, be able to exclude altogether the notions of 
colour and magnitude from our thoughts ; but, we certsunly do 
exclude them from those reflections of which our demonstration 
is composed. This is a mere matter of fact, which admits of no 
dispute. Now, such is the nature of the mind of man, that, when 
we clearly conceive certain truths, new reflections, which we call 
inferences, are forced upon us with a certainty and cogency, 
which we call demonstration* As sure as we consider with a 
proper degree of attention, the circumstances of a right angled 
triangle, we will find the inference to be irresistible, that the square 
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of the base bequaltothe sum of the squares of the lesser sides* 
Now, this condusion we draw, or, in other words, this newreflectioii 
is forced upon us^ not because the particular triangle in our diagram 
is equilateral, or equicrural, ^or scalene, — ^not because it is of this 
particular size, which is perceiTed by sense, — ^not because it is 
marked upon a slate, or cut out of paper. Whether it be> that 
those ideas are altogether excluded, or that,* according to the 
nature of human faculties, we only perceive their irrelevance^ in 
eifher of these cases they would not, and at any rate we are sure 
of the fact that they do not, enter into our series of resBonings, 
and therefore would not, and do not. Emit the universal cogency 
of our sv^equent inferences and convictions. In this appears to 
consist the superiority of mathematical above inductive reason* 
ings ; reasoninga which we have seen to be precisdy of the same 
class, and dependant upon the implication of an identical principle 
v>f belief. In the demonstrative sciences, we are certain of our 
experiment. We do not in these, as in physical investigations, 
search for a pearl among a heap of sands. The circumstance^ or 
the reflection, which is of value, is separated from the rest ; and, 
without any variety or multitude of observations, we can, after a 
single demonstration, fully satisfy ourselves, in each of the - innu- 
merable cases which may afterwards occur, whether that circura- 
stance or reflection, whidi is of weight, is present, or absent ; and, 
therefore, whether the convictions which we before experienced, 
must, or may not, ensue after sii^ilar investigations. Cotdd we 
thus make experiments in physics, we would perceive no diffe- 
Tence between the deductions of that science, and the demonstra* 
tions-ef algebra; but, to human faculties this must always be 
imposable, so long as the corporeal world is composed of particular 
things, and abstract qualities and relations do not form individual 
objepts of the external senses* 

The superior cogency of mathematical theorems, compared 
with the inductions of natural philosophy, cannot iail to be 
remarked by every one, who is in the bast degree aequaint- 
•ed with the elements of these sciences, and bestows the slight* 
est attention upon the certainty of the- principles of the for- 
mer, compared with the probability which, in different degrees, 

S2 
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Xhe principles of the Utter possess.^ Of the rising of to-morrow^g 
^un, or of the effects of poison on a human body, although it 
vould be insane to entertain a doubt, yet, we cannot feel the 
aame assurance as of a truth which has been demo^HnUed to us 
by geometry or algebra. More insitances than one are recorded in 
sacred history, of the suspension of those phenomena, which, in na- 
tural philosophy, are assumed as certain ; and^ thece are events 
continually occurring, which contradict alike the principles of parti- 
cular inductive sciences, and t)ie more uniyersal,and sure principles 
of common knowledge , and. axperi9oce. Of these irregular events, - 
(whicti,. tlHW^ they do not necessarily iipply any alteration in the 
councils and decrees joi the Supreme Being, are yet opposed to 
many of the fundamental maxima which regulate both the. systems 
of philosophy and the opinions of common life,) we ha?e abundant 
instances, in anatomy ^ in the medical art, in agriculture, in several 
unforeseen casualties, and inexplicable productions of organic 
matter, and in numerous disorders of the mind. In recounting these, 
the sceptic must triumph. But no instance is related, and none 
could be believed, of an exception to, or alteration in, the truths of 
speculative science* Were a mathematician to assert, that he had 
constructed a square of unusual magnitude, which possessed diffe- 
rent properties from one of smaller size, we would never think of 
instituting an experiment upon the fact alleged, but would imme* 
diately conclude that his intellect had become deranged. When, 
however, Newton affirmed, that he had discovered a principle of 
mutual attraction in the pbinetary system, we did not reject his 
proposition, because the like phenomena could not be observed in 
4es9er bodies. And the reason of these s6yeral judgments^ — thi^ 
ihe latter might be an acute observer, but that the former must 
be insane>T-we will find in the traoscendental rule ,acoording to 

* It mtiy notbe Bupetfluoas to mention, that, by the *' pHneiples^ of physics, 
I metii those general induetions froon which we ascend to higher discoveries, 
and solve renoter problenis in tint science: and that, by the " principles" at 
mathematics, are meant the definititma and easy theoiems, which leqnire no 
proof, and from which the most complicated results, of geometrical or al|^braic 

» 

demonstration, are obtained. 
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\vhich all our inferences arise, and all our conclusions are formed, 
liamely, a belief of uniformity in the operations of nature, and 
that the same unaltered power which formerly we experienced, 
win, in like circumstances, produce like eflfects.- For, it- will be 
remarked, the mechanician, or chemist, who discovers new quali- 
ties, or new modes of action, in matter, appeals, though not to 
our past experience, yet, to experiments which we shall' make 
hei'eafter in attestation of his theory ; and, howsoever contra- 
dictory to it our observation upon common objects, or upon smallet 
masses, may be, we do not, therefore, eonchide that his doctrine 
inay tiot becomfe manifest and irresistible, upon a minote examir 
nation of bodies nnKke any we have before seen, or after contem- 
plation of the motions and habitudes of ihe great globe in which 
we dwell, arf(f of the immense orbs which accompany and govern 
it in its course. We have not extended our experiments, or 
directed our observations, to these mighty, or those unseen ob<* 
jects, and we cannot, therefore, predict with certwnty what the 
result of experiments upon them would be. But, the mathemati- 
cian who would assert, that a figure of extraordinary magnitude 
possessed certain properties different from those which can bd peiv 
ceived in a similar figure of lesser dimensions, would assert, not 
merely what is new, and contrary to all the rules whi6h our pre^ 
vious limited experience has suggested^ but also, what is opposed 
to our particular experience of the properties of that very figure 
of which he speaks. For, all our deductions in mathematics are 6f 
a general nature, because they arise from reflections, of which the 
particular magnitude of figures forms no part, and are, therefore, 
applicable in every case wherein these reflections occur j whereas, 
the natural philosopher, who propounds* a discovery inconsistent 
with our former principles, appeals to an experiment which we have 
not tried. The rule of uniformity, therefore, does not interfere 
with our readiness to believe his testimony. But, the mathema- 
tician who should affinny that, in a square of enormous size, the 
four triangles formed upon the sides by the intersection of the di»- 
gonals were linequal, would appeal o^atfwf an experiment which we 

luiv^ tried, against a particular fact which we have ourselves 

experienced, — and, accordingly, believing the powers of nature to 
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be stiQ unifonti, and perceiting the adduced eiperiment to be tli« 
fiame which we have ourselves examined^ we ean in noother manner 
account for this derangement in the phenomena of his thoughts^ 
than hj supposing that his faculties are differently constituted 
from ours. In like manner, when a person affected with the jaunf 
dice sees every thing of a yellow bolour, or when the sailor leaps 
fronf his vessel into the waves, which he conceives to be a firm 
grassy surface, we still suppose no alteration in external objects 
i. e. in the causes of his sensations, — ^in the powers which affect him 
from without,»-but conclude these irr^[ular appearances to arise, 
in the former case, from a distempered state of the bodily organs j 
and, in the latter, from that calenture of mind which has trans- 
formed the sea into a field. 

This distinctioa between the irresistible cogency of a mathe- 
matical demonstration, and that of any other process of reasoning, 
seems* to have been explained by Professor Stewart, (in a manner 
conformable to, but falling short of that, which I have adopted,) 
to arise from the difference between the principles of mathematics, 
and those of the inductive sciences. ** In all other sciences,'' he 
observes, ** the propositions which we attempt to establish, express 
facts real or supposed ; in mathematics, the prepositions which we 
demonstrate only assert a connexion between certain suppositions 
and certain consequences. Our reasonings, therefore, in mathema- 
tics, are directed to an object essentially different from what we have 
in view, in any other employment of our intellectual faculties ;.not 
to ascertain truths with respect to actual existences, but to trace 
the logical filiation of consequences which foUow from an assumed 
hypothesis. If from this hypothesis we reason with correctness, 
nothing, it is manifest,- can be wanting to complete the evidence 
of the result, as this result only asserts a necessary connexion 
between the supposition and the conclusion. In the other scien- 
ces, admitting that every ambiguity of language were removed, 
and that every step of our deductions were rigorously accurate, 
our conclusions would still be attended with more or less of un- 
certainty ; being ultimately founded on principles, which may, or 
may not, correspond exactly with the fact.".* There never was a 



' ■ 



* Elementi, &c. vol. ii« chap. ii« sec. 3/ p. 152« 
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jrriter who indulged more largely in philological criticismsi ot 
who more piqued himself uppn verbal accuracy, than Mr. STdWART* 
ObserTationSy which doubtless display much skill in this snb^ 
ordinate department of learningi are every where scattered through 
his works ; and the scientific reader is not only fatigued with the 
number and minuteness of his disquisitions upon suth points^ but 
inclined to smile at the frivc^ity of a philosopher abandoning hia 
subject and reasoningSy to pursue these baubles oforthoepjff to as* 
sert the purity of his own idioms, or descant upon the impropriety 
lind inelegance of terms which others have employed. Had hb 
philosophy been far more sublime and brilUant than it wa8> thi^ 
unhappy predilection for futile criticisms would havo degraded 
its dignity, and tarnished its lustre ; — criticismst which he could 
on no occasion prevail upon himself to foregOt ^xkd, which, had. he 
been an Antomf in literature, wo^ still have been to him, what 
Dr. Johnson has obsep^ed that, a pun or quibble was^to Shak-; 
SPBARE, the fatal Cleqpatra for whieh.be would lose the world, and 
be content to lose it. Jt is not ii^tended by these observtitions to 
detract from the great merits of a writer, who, whether wq regard 
the moderation of his opinions upon most subjects, or the manifest 
anxiety with which he has laboured to propound, them in a candid 
and liberal nianner, pr the substantial nature of some of his practical 
views, must assuredly be deemed superior to all his cot6mporaries 
lunong the Scottish academicians. But, as a warning to others^ il 
must be useful to notice the failure of such a man, devoted as he was 
to the punctilios and quibbles of phraseology, when it came to hil 
turn to invest ordinary words with a precision, and tQ prescribe 
to them a hmitatioo, which, considered separately, and without 
reference to context, th^y are notadequatetobear ; and it:mus| 
be especially instructive to notice this, as the passage abovoi 
quoted furnishes a remarkable instance of the author himself 
being led astray, aiid confujong his readers, by a vnin attempt to 
make philosophy, and argHmei|t| a branch of philologicld learningf. 
In this pf^ssage, ^e find a comparison instituted betwee)! propo- 
sitions which are the* result, of inathqmatical demonstration, «id 
thosQ which are the refMlt.of inductive reasoning. . I^ow». he had 
Iruly remarked ia a preceding page, and in his own peculiar siyfe» 
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that, ^i£hy theJltM principkt rfascienet be meant lime imnd^ 
m9nUl proposUioHi from ivhidi its remoter tni€h9 are derited^ 
the axioms eamiot^ with aisy conmitencyy he taSkd the' First Prin^ 
ciples of Mathematics. They have not the most distant analogy 
to what are called the iiat priMples of natural philobophj ; te^ 
the80 general faets, for example, of the gr&Ttty and ehtsticity of 
the aiTi from which ma^ be deduccfdy as consequences, the siis<^ 
peMion of the merovf y in Ike TorvktfUiaiv tabe, and its fhll whetf 
darried up to^ an eminence^ ' Aecotdkhg io this meaning (^i^ 
wrtAj the prineipleB of mathematical science; are» not-the oriomi 
but the <i{^M(tbn« ; which definitions hbld, in mathematics, pre* 
cisely the inne place that is held, in na^tral philosophy, by snch 
general facts as hare now been referred to." Here we find that 
the ^^propotMo/M f»kUh we attempt to eitabtmh** in physics, are 
not, aa the passage first quoted aidght lead us to sappose, analogoiia 
to the ^^propositions whieh we demonstrate** in mathematies, bnt 
to the definitions^ which themsdiveB require no demonstration, and 
from which all ear reasonings commence. This important die« 
tinctioB of thingg seems to have «caped him, while, with gram* 
matieal nicety he waa patting together and comparing certain forms 
of words in the passage first quoted. He knew there were propoa-* 
tiona in all sciences, and accordingly, because the words ** attempt 
to establish'' were, with the utmost propriety of cKction, applied 
to propositiona of the inductive kind, and becanse, also, the word 
^ demonstrate" seemed to be most api^icable to those which wd 
deduce by mathematical reasonings ; he seems to have concluded, 
more as a linguist than as a philosopher, that these propositions 
which, in mathematics we ^* demonstrate" and, in physics^ ** at-^ 
tempt to establish," must severidly hold the same nmfc in the sci-^ 
ences to whi^ they respectively belong. 

But I shall no longer detain the reader upon an argument 
of this kind^ which is, in general, better calculated to discomfit 
an antagonist, than to elicit truth ; nor woald I have placed those 
passages in juxta position tot the sole purpose of iUustrating the 
inconvenience with whidi a turn for verbal criticism is often at* 
tended in the discussion of philosophical subjects, much less would 
I have adverted to their discrepancy Urith the disingenuous view of 
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(fensuriiig an author of acknowledged exceOeilc^ for faiilts too ob;: 
vbus to escape the notice o^ his most hiallentiiFe readers, aa weH 
as too gross to be anpporled by sutkarity^ or pardoned by the most 
indulgent admiration. The truth is, that th& paaiage firit quoted 
appeared to me to contain ihemoat succinct account^ whieh Mr* 
Stewart's book supplies, of Us thecHry'of the re)aliY4ival«eof mar 
thematieal and indufiiive prool»9 'wtdle the <hitter passage was n«*> 
oessary, not to-espkuiaihe BtAlemdnt^with* whieh lihefiirmet oe«i* 
menced, but, to eviiice the fioi» and if p^saiUe to trace die orig^Q ^ 
that fact, namely, that in this italemrnit* he bad .beenj misled from 
his real opinions* Upon the whel9>..hortFevier, Ihs opioioB isteems 
to have been» that the peonliar cogency of demonatmiton ahc^ve 
dl ether reasonitigs, cop^tS' in the dicumstance of it^ pri»« 
ciples beiQg hypothetic^ insomuch ^t he teUs us in a subsequent 
paragraph, «^ that it might be possible, by devising a set of artMiraary 
definitions, to form a science winch, ahhough conversapt about 
moral, political, or physical ideas," (he might have addedy "or about 
no ideas at aH/') ^' should yet be as certain as geometry." Now^ al* 
though these observations are undoubtedly true, they appear to b^ 
a very inadequate statement of the facts whloh w& investigate^ 
For, not only are the prindples of mathematics, meaning thereby 
the definitUmsy a class of hypotheses, but they are alto (where 
they express' prepositions) more certaio than any physical hypo^ 
thesis can be. The same may be said of tho maiama of fivcuo^ 
Hence it occurs, that, in any of the remoter parts of gaometiy> we 
perceive, not merely << the connexion of certain suppositions with 
certain conclusions,-'^ but also> the truth of those conclusions ia 
every case of << actual existence" to which they apply* Nor does 
this observation, though lying further from the surHeure than that 
which is the foundation of Mr, Stswart's theory, solve^ but only 
leads us to, the true elementary question respecting the compara** 
tive cogency of demonstration and induction. It leads us to in* 
quire how it happens, that those definitions or aiioms, which ar0 
the first principles of mathematical science^ are more certain than 
the fundamental propositions in physics, gravity,, attraction^ &c«) 
by reasoning from which as hypotheses, all particular problems ia 
natural philosophy must be solved.^ To say that the foriner arfs 
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self-evident ti1itli9» ftlid the latter only probabilities inferred hy an 
indaction of particulars^ would not be to explain, and analyze the 
difficulty, but sunply, to state it iq different words. AU the know, 
ledge which we have, or can have, of the connexions which subsist 
in nature, i« e. of the succession of ideas, or of feelings, must ulti- 
matdy be < derived from experience*. This we must admit, of 
maintain the scholastic and exploded doctrine of innate notions. 
We could not, before experience, foretell,. or guess, what would be 
the consequences of impulse or of the apptication of fire, of sowing 
grain in the earth, or of partaking of its fruits ; nor could we, with- 
out experimenting upon the. phenomena pf our own minds, know^ 
that the three angles of a triangle would, upon comparison, be 
judged or discovered to be equal to two right angles, or that a figure, 
described in a certain mamK^r , with a pair of compasses, would 
correspond with £C0LiD's d^niHon of a circle, any more than we can 
be informed of all the properties of curves, without study and ex- 
perience in geometry. The question therefore would recur, how 
it happens, that, upon examining a mathematical fact once, we arrive 
immediately at a self-evident principle ; while, after qb^rving a phy- 
fifcal event, nay, many physical eveut^ the utmost to which we reach 
can only be a probable hypothesis ? If the analysis, which I have 
attempted in a former page, be just, the reader is in possession of 
the answer*. We experience a succe^on of physical events per* 
ceived by sense; we experience also a succession of intellectual 
objects different from the ideas of sensation, and presented to our 
minds when we consider and reflect. W^ can no more alter the 
estay«8hed order. in one case than. in the pther. We may shut our 
eyes and. stupify our senses to all material inipressions, or we may 
i'emove irom the vidnily of certaio objects. To the same extent, 
also, we may cease to think at aU, or may break off the particular 
train of reflections in which we were engaged. Thus far the soid 
may exercise her liberty ; and, in. thus exercising it, she acknow- 
ledges the inaxim, that, equaUy in the material world and in thi^ 
regions offence, like events will follow like,.— thi^t the same un- 
«kered'^wer,:of ^^hich the effects have been felt in certain posir 
4ioti8 of bodies, or. after certain operations of the mind, will operate 
'siteBtoly-when the circumstances are similar. From this.funda- 
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mental principle of all sciences, and of eyery species of belief, np 
conclusion respecting the future can with certainty be derivecly 
when we have never beheld, or have never traced to their conse- 
quence, events exactly similar to those we now contemplate i ac« 
cordingly, we can seldom predict with certainty, when we view the 
aspect of material things, what changes they will presently under^ 
go; for, however numerous and varied our experiments may have 
been, they cannot have extended to all possible combinations of 
objects, and the principle, therefore, which we conceive to be 
established by them, may not, perhaps, apply in the particular case 
before us. But, when we have once observed the properties of a 
geometrical figure, we have made an experiment which is appli-* 
cable to an infinite number of particulars — ^we have found that 
certain reflections follow certain others,*— and we conclude, that, in 
the infinite variety of cases which suggest the former, the latter 
will consequently arisen 

« 

The present note has so far exceeded the limits which it was 
originally intended to occupy, that, after stating briefly a few 
obvious corrollaries, which, though rather of a digressive nature, 
may throw light upon some of the reasonings which I have offered^ 
I shall hasten to bring it to a close. 

The first observation, which I have to propose relative to the 
reasonings above delivered, is, that the superiority of mathemar 
tical evidence; above that which is of the inductive kind, consists 
merely in the facts of the former science being immediately 
generalized, so as to comprise an innumerable multitude of partly 
culars ; while, in physics, it is necessary that we observe a vast 
number of events, and compare them together, before we . can 
extend the particularity of our conclusions* There is no greater 
certainty of the truth of an axiom, or of the consistency of any 
hypothesis, or definition, in abstract science, than of the realit]^ 
of a material object which is present to the senses. So, likewise, 
the conviction of the mind is not less perfect when we actually 
observe a physical change^ than when we trace antecedents and 
consequents in geometry or algebra* It seems, therefore, tnatj 
strictly speaking, the distinctive characteristic of mathematical 
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evidence, compared with that of the inductive kind, does not con- 
sist in the superior certainty, but only in the greater universality, 
of the former. 

The next observation which I wish to make is, that a general 
principle, which is not obtained, as in mathematics, by a single 
experiment, or act of the mind, caii never rise* higher than a pro- 
bable troth. By what natural calculation, or process, the value 
of this probability is ascertained, belongs not to the present sub- 
ject to inquire ; but, it is very evident, that the calculation must 
be ultimately founded upon that principle of belief which has been 
so frequently adverted to. A thing is said to be probable, or 
likely to occur, when we know it to have followed from circum- 
stances, resembling, yet, not being altogether the same with, those 
from which we now draw a conjectural conclusion. Were the 
present circumstances exactly similar with former ones, we could 
entertain no doubt of the perfect similarity of the result ; but, as 
a complete coincidence of so many diverse combinations never 
happens, nor could be ascertained if it did, we are obliged to reason 
analogically, i. e. from the resemblance which the circumstances 
before us bear to those from which the expected event would 
infallibly ensue. The question, therefore, concerning the proba- 
bility of a future event, becomes a question, whether its natural 
antecedent b, or is not, among those points of similitude wherein 
the present circumstances are like the past. Now, it is manifest, 
that, in reducing the question to this, — and to this it must be re- 
duced, — ^we assume the uniformity of the powers of nature, as a 
cert£un, and original, principle of belief. For, it will be observed, 
we do not take for granted, that the circumstances, from which we 
now expect a particular event, are precisely similar to those, which 
have been observed to precede it on a former occasion, and thence 
calculate the probability of a like result ; on the contrary, how- 
ever exact the resemblance of circumstances may appear to be, we 
would not hesitate to infer an unnoticed difference between them, 
should we find them to be followed by different consequences \ 
but, knowing that the particular combination of events which 
we examine is, however similar to it in some respects, in others 
different from that former combination which we have observed to 
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produce a cerlain change^ we endeavour to estimate by rules of art, 
or by a natural process, what degree of likelihood there is, that the 
natural and established antecedent, or sign of the expected change, 
is present, or wanting, in the circumstances before us. It seems, 
therefore, that the very doctrine of chances, upon whatever secon- 
dary principles it may be built, has for its object the application of 
a maxim which is subversive of chance in the world ; — as a theory 
of ignorance, or an estimate of doubts, may conduce to certainty, 
or be subservient to learning* 
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The divine prescience is invariably jhUowed by the circum- 
stances foreseen, i. e. these circumstances are certain to follow ; 
yet, it is not conceived to prodttce them. Now, this is an illus- 
tration of the difference oetween prophetic and inductive know- 
ledge of the future, between mere invariableness, and invariable- 
ness arising from the laws of nature ; and it would scarcely lose 
weight, even with those who would deny the existence of such 
prescience ; since, perhaps, they could, for argument's sake, admit 
it as an hypothesis. Nor does the supposition of Dr. Priestly 
deserve much attention, that '< the prescience of God is the cause 
of Its object." There may be many beings endowed with the 
power of prophecy ; yet, all cannot be supposed to work together 
the same, and no more than the same, effect, which, by means of 
this power, one alone could have produced, or actually does pro- 
duce. Moreover, by the same reasoning which attributes efficiency 
to the foreknowledge of the Deity, it must also be attributed to 
the foreknowledge of man. This, therefore, surely cannot be a 
correct hypothesis. 

But it is idle thus' to multiply arguments for the purpose of 
refuting an absurdity, which, when distinctly stated, I cannot 
think it possible for any man to believe. The fact is, that cer^ 
iainty by no means implies necessity ; although the former notion 
be included in the latter. So likewise, invariable antecedence, 
frhich is but a notion, is not that thing which we call power, and 
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Mrhich exists independent of our notions ; though, from the ex^ 
istence of a uniform power, in variableness of sequence may be 
inferred. The rays of light, we know, are refrangible from a 
polished surface, making the angles of incidence and of reflection 
equal ; and so long as that plan of nature shall continue to exist, 
which the sovereign disposer of events was pleased to syppoint in 
the creation of the universe, so long the mirror musty i. e. so long 
it is (not only certain, but) demonstrable that the mirror will 
present the exact image of those objects which are set before it. 
Here, then, the connexion of phenomena is, not only invariable, 
but, necessaryy according to the laws of nature ; yet, it is possible, 
that two free and independent beings may move, or discontinue 
motion, with a similarity as exact, and as invariable^ as if one were 
the sole or concurrent cause of the other's motions, and he the 
reflected image of the former. 

NOTE (10).— Pa^e 84. 

Nothing is more common than to hear contradictory decisions 
pronounced upon the most doubtful points, by different persons, 
with all the pomp and air of infallibility ; and with the most posi- 
tive asseverations upon each side, of certainty concerning the 
matter in debate. This forwardness of assurance is frequently 
thought to be feigned by the speaker, for the purpose of deceiving 
others, or to have arisen in the heat of controversy, with which 
it is expected to subside. But, I am inclined to believe, — ^whether 
or not for the credit of human nature, I shall not inquire, — that 
this obstinacy of opinion, upon which no argument, and no rea- 
soning, can have the slightest effect, arises less,^ in the majority 
of instances, f^om perversity of disposition, from dishonest mo- 
tives, or weakness of judgment, than from the incredible effects 
of prejudice upon the human mind. No candour, no acuteness, 
is proof against the irresistible influence of this mental disease, 
to warp opinion, and to pervert the reason. It is a disease 
which the advices and applications of others oftener exacerbate 
than cure,— -one in which not even ^ . . 

** The patient can minister unto himself." 
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It is the most universal, and deadliest, distemper of the mind ; 
and, like a gangrene, brings death upon the infected person, at 
the very moment when he most assures himself of safety. 

To illustrate these remarks, I shall now beg to direct the 
reader's attention to a passage, than which there can be no 
stronger demonstration of the force of prejudice. It is one by 
•which the writer designed to iUusUrate the simplicity of his sys- 
tem, — a system, for which he manifests on all occasions a fatherly 
affection, but which I have ventured to describe, as being equally 
distant from simplicity of conception, and from perspicuity of speech. 
** We proceed," says he, "on the belief of power, both in our- 
selves and others, because we proceed on the belief, that similar 
circumstances will have similar results. I resolve to walk vnth 
-my friend ; for I believe, that my desire of moving my limbs will 
he followed by their motion ; I trust that my friend will accom- 
pany me ; for I believe, that in him there will be a similar se^ 
quence of motions to volitions^ and that the separate yolitions 

OR DESIRES WHJ[CH PRECEDE THE SEPARATE ATOTIONS, WILt 
FOLLOW HIS GENERAL EXPRESSED INTENTION, IN THE SAME 
MANNER AS THEY HAVE USUALLY FOLLOWED IT" ! !* 

These are Dr. Browne's own illustrations, — and most appro- 
priate illustrations they certainly are, — of the simplicity of his 
favourite system. Now, if they be not, in fact, a simplificatipn of 
common notions, the system which they illustrate can have no per 
cqliar advantage of this kind. If the systematic description here 
^ven of a social ramble, does not " hold the mirror up to nature," 
but to ei;travagance and absurdity, his whole system must be ab- 
3ttrd» and es^travagant, in the last degree. 



NOTE (11.)— Pa;^<? 85. 

To those who have taken some interest in the preceding 
pageSf I would recommend a perusal of the seventh Dialogue 
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* "Eiiay on the "Relation, ^e. p« 365. 
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pf the Minute PhUosopHtr ti BsftKBLtiY. Hfa -theoiy-oP ab- 
straction, as it is there ekpotind^d hj Evpkremov^ is deliteified 
with consideraMe'mddifiiesftibiis, and^ 9«i][>ported' by several argtt^ 
fnents, which, in B^iiMM^ fjict^e iof -tha^ s^st^ are omitted. 
But, it must bedenfessed,' th^t-fbe^^^inenis, wbicli arje adyaneed 
by BfiftKfetBY upoii llAlt ^I^(^^t6nlal <6p}e, ireeiil not a little to M 
short oflifs other rek^dMi^ Ttt'^iH^^skte^ dial6gUe;^restsoidtigs, 
which, 'if ^ liuve- ^ot '^MMy 'tietrttWiibd ' b^y anticipation afl 
tbfeingenic^ stib^^fes, %1td''l%fiiiWa''dt)Ji<%6n^' of modern scep- 
.ticsy furnish at least the nucleus for refiitatioti of aSmost all the 
|)estilential doctrines which have signa^zed the philosophical ro- 
mances of another kiiig^QD^K^adf^italer'g^ri^ation, than those of 
which Berkeley was the ornament. 

There is a^o a note, tipOnf'tiie «elatk)ti-«rf diMlM 4md ^ffect^ in 
Le«D'B»ofKMafft^ i^tourm^^m^Nam^hA Tkeffkgy / «0d, in the 
BM^ Un/^(m^ Magmtine W Hfoy, 188^, %he>reader may find 
some ytiktMei^ hlirts^, kAd a^^i' te^tentie^ to e^ortaan' parts of 
Beiftfi«.ftv's'Wi4tilig6,'iff :l^brMifikie«6h-of the «yiltet»^of that phir 
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NOTE (12-)-^<^ 9»- 

« 

" There is" (says Brown) "nothing more understood in the 
trains of events, however regular, than the regular order of ante- 
cedents and consequent^ which compose the train, and between 
which, if any thing else existed, it would itself be &part of the 
train."* Here he certainly proves that power is not a material 
object. He does more, he critically limits his rejection of it to 
the refutation of that absurdity, which few, I believe, will be found 
to maintain. His attack, also, upon the ideal system of Berke- 
ley, exhibits the same confusion in his conceptions of spiritual 
and corporeal nature, and shews how completely he was imposed 
upon by the mechanism of language. ** To believe," says he, 
" that these foreign independent substances, which pass from mind 
to mind, exist in the mind, is not to intellectualize matter, but to 

* Lectures, p. 35. 
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^materialize intellect. A mind containi^g^ or capable of contain* 
fog, soipetbiBg ioreigik ^thin ilaelf, and not merely one foreign 
substance^ but a multitude of foreigii 8ubatao«es at the same mo- 
9ieaty is no longer thatiiinple^ indivisible taifltencey wbieh we t«m 
spirit. Any of the elemep^iyr atoma x>f natter is indeed more truly 
spiritui^y the very ooftion of r^ofgrnf^qf oi anyikind heipg aa inr 
consistent with ouac potia^ of o^n^ as tbe^^^iofi. of hardness ox 
squareness/' Thes^^jt fnust be r;emsi;ked^ ar^ rCurious. aelectioos 
from an author, wh^ i/i purompt jtq acq^se ot^era pf want of ^refiner 
ment in their opiniouj^ . < i , ■ 
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► t 



That ALL mankind have agreed in believing the existence of a 
Providence, is an assertion, the generality of which it seems \m» 
uecessary to circumscribei merely because an Loaignifican t people 
4u America is said to have been totally destitute of religion. For, 

In the first place, it is now well ascertained, that until a very 
late period the most extraordinary misrepresentations, and mistakes, 
were asserted, and believed, respecting the. aboriginal inhabitants 
of the new world ; several distinguished travellers and natural his- 
torians having described the whole continent of America, as a 
region of natural defects and deformities, wherein the most mor- 
tifying degeneracy was exhibited, not only of the inferior animals, 
but in the moral and physical condition of the human race. For 
instance, of the Indians of Quito, we are informed by one historian, 
that << imperfections abound among them** ; that " they are either 
irregularly monstrous, insensible, dumb, blind, or deficient in some 
limb of their body ;" and this is mentioned as their natural state. 
The native Mexicans, we are told, ** are entirely destitute of hair on 
any part of their bodies." And, it is added, by no. less an autho- 
rity than BuFFON, that " there is a general contraction of ani- 
mated nature throughout the whole continent. In the savage the 
organs of generation are small and feeble. He has no hair, no 
beard, no ardour for the female.*'* In short, it is declared, that, 
■ ■ ' " ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ " • f ' " - . i^.i, — . 

* Enfyclop^dia Britannicaf Article America. 

T 
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not only of defidettey in religious principles, but oi -every thing 
tbat is monstrous and most contrary to nature, the Americans 
are a melancholy mid humiliating picture. 

Extravagant as such representations must seem, they have 
nevertheless been affirmed by persons of not insignificant reputa- 
tion ; but they have been sufficiently refbted by more exact, or 
more acute observers. The want of hair among some tribes of the 
American Aborigines, is accounted for by a practice which prevailed 
among them of plucking out 'their beards by the roots, from a fanci- 
ful notion that it is an unseemly or scandalous appurtenance. Other 
nations, — ^the civilized as well as the savage, — have, for one rea- 
son or another, customs equally preposterous and fierce. Thus, 
in some communities, it is the custom among the men to have 
their heads shaved, a bunch only of hair being left near tire fore- 
head, which these people, to evince a recklessness of disposition, 
design for the convenience of their captors in* scalping them ; aft 
the mussulman preserves a single tuft upon his crown, that be 
may the more easily be caught tip to Paradise, by his Prophet, 
at the last day. And the personal defects of the Qnitansare (Ex- 
plained to have arisen from a barbarous humanity in the parents, 
who often mutilated their offspring, either to accustom them to 
endure the hardships which the Spaniards might have imposed upoti 
them, or to render them unfit for the cruel service of their task- 
masters. Now, these explanations, even were they but hypothe- 
tical, should surely be received in preference to the supposition of 
a race of monsters, and those accounts are undoubtedly more pro«- 
bable, which tell us of ferocity in the savage, and of superstition 
in the worshipper of Mahomet, than such prodigious Abies' as the 
imagination of travellers may raise, or have raised, upon the peculiar 
customs of nations. It seems, therefore, rash to admit the singular 
fact of a deficiency in religious principles ; a fact which is vouched 
only by the inaccurate asserters of other exaggerated tales. But, 

Secondly, even if the fact itself were fully proved, it must 
be overlooked ; nor can the example of one or two nations 
of newly-discovered barbarians, at all affect the reasonings which 
I have delivered. To argue thus from particulars would quickly 
change the aspect of nature, and people the earth with pro- 
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digies of our own inagintiig ; it would deprive Qiie-b^ ^e 
"iKodd of iialf vtheir aatucal membei^ and iiitroduc0 «11 soi^ts of 
matformations into our sewiEBtDgled physiology of ^^ human 
species. 

NOTE (l4.}^Page 112- 

That the popular creeds approached nearer to the truth than 
the religious systems of the philosophers, and that these re- 
ceived from the mass of the people their notion of the uniti/, — 
a doctrine of which that " people" were totally ignorant, — seems 
to be a very monstrous supposition. It Ls not less violently im- 
probable in itself, than it is tptally opposed to every account of 
the progress of religion, which tradition furnishes^ or which we, 
read in the records and muniments of ancient times. It is a sup- 
position, which, being first held up to deserved ridicule by Bishop 
Warbubton, has ever since been the trite subject of vapour- 
ing with Drs. Maoee, Beattie, and other theological controver- 
sialists;, and the <^ credulity of the sceptic" (from whos.e system I 
admit it to be deduqible) has now become a traditional jest at his 
expense. 

« The vulgar," ^ays Mr. Hume, << that is, indeed, all mankind^ 
a few excepted, finding tlieir own happiness and misery to de- 
pend on th,e secr.et influence, and unforeseen concurrence, of ex- 
ternal ol)jects, regard w[ith perpetual attention , the unknown 
caufies vfhich govern all the^e :natural events, and distribute plea- 
sure and pain, good aiild ill, by their powerful, but silent, opera- 
tion. The unknown citpsqs^ure st^U, appealed to on ey^ry emer- 
gepoe ; and are perpetual objects of human hopes and fears^ 
wisj|;tes and appfehensions. By degrees, the active imagination of 
men» uneasy ipt^is abstract conception of objects, begins to ren« 
der them more particular, and to <;lothe them in shapes more 
suitable to its natural CQmprehensiQn ;-'-«hence the origin of idolatry 
or polythf)i3ip. But the .9mi» anxious concern for !ha|i^iness 
which begets the idea of these iavisible, intelligent powers, allows 
not mankind to remain long in the first simple conception of 
them ; as powerful, but limited beings ; masters of human fate, 

t2 
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•but ^ves to destiny and the cour$e of nature. Men's exagge- 
rated praises and coaiplknents stiU awell their idea upon them ; 
and, elevalsng their deities to the utmost bounds- of perfection, at 
last beget the attributes of unity and infinity, simplicity) and .«pi« 
rituality.*'* 

Upon ^ieh passage, Dv« WARBVsrofit^ in his accustoased tone 
of contempt and censure, dbsem^es ;«— ^^ There is a strange perr^- 
sity in the arrangement of our author's^ (Mr. HomIs'b) <* philoso- 
phical ideas, oeeasioned by the wn afietftation of singularity. 
Nothing had been more unoontroTvrted, either in ancient or mo- 
dern times, than that the notion of the Unity amongiBt the Pagans 
arose from their pkUoeephen. No, says thi^ penetrating sage, 
it came from the people : and that by the most natural progress in 
the world ; Men's exaggertU^d praises and omtpliments mUU 
swell their ideas upon them ; and at last beget the attribute of 
Unity, &c. 

' The people sure, the people are the sight.' 

Turn these people to the south, and you see them fsdl down 
before dogs, and cats; and monkeys. Place them to the north, 
and they worship stodcs and stones. But give them once an 
eastern aspect, and they shoot out into praise and panegeric, which 
presently produce a first cause* It is pity but we could leave 
them here in quiet possession of their glory. It is not my fault 
that we cannot. Our philosopher seems to be oppressed with his 
owndbcovery. Though the people might, in this manner, find 
out the first cause> yet he is sensible they knew not what to do with 
it, when they had it. They would not leave their false gods for the 
true ; they could not hivag both to a good understanding ; what was 
to be done ? SomephUosqphicfitchi much above the people, was, 
as he" (Mr. Humb) << rightly observes, necessary to complete the 
system of paganism. This the philosophers performed, and finish- 
ed all with a master stroke."^ With these pettish and ill-humour- 
ed remarks, the right reverend reviewer introduces the << philo- 

* Hume's Eaays, vol. ii. p. 434-435. 
*» Wabburton^s Works, vol. xii. p. 354. 
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sopbical fetch" by which Mr. Hume accounts for the restoration of 
polytheism toits pristine honours, itfter it had passed into the doctrine 
of the Unity. ** Such refined ideas,'' he obserres,^ <^b^ng somewhat 
disproportioned to vuigat coihprehension, remain not long in their 
original purity; but require to be supported by the notion of in- 
ferior nredtators, or suhorc&iate a^nte^ whidi interpose between 
mankind and' their stqireme Deity« ^ These 'demigods or iotddle 
beings, partaking more of hnmAn naiture, and b«ittg mora famihat 
tons, become the chi^ objeots Of devotioav and graduially' recall 
that idolatry, which had' bieen ftfvmeriy banished by the ardent 
prayers and panegyncs of timrorous^ indigent mortflls."->«*^<.Now,'' 
says Wabburton, very fedcly^ upcm this passage^ <f how came the 
parties to act in so preposterous a manner, that the jpeople as- 
sumed to themselves what belonged to the philosophers^ the dis- 
covery of a first cause; and the philosophers undertook what 
belonged to the people, the discovery of demi-gods and middle 
beings ? Or, wDl he" (Mr. Hume) " say, that the people did 
both ? Discovered the Unity in their blind, timorous, and indi- 
gent state, and, when they were so well informed, struck out, in a 
lucky moment, their gross system of polytheism ? He mky say 
what he toill ; hut nobody shail persuade me hut that an author who 
makes so great ajigwte &c. &c. * * ♦ ♦ ♦ «b However, while I ad- 
admit the force of Dr. Wabburton'^ refutation, I cannot laud 
the msdignity with which he barbs his argameht,^ — ^his only one, 
perhaps, whi6h ever reached the illustrious object of his virulence 
and rancour. Unwilling to join the numerous herd of assess who 
for three or four generations have been insulting the caI^cass of 
the dead lion, I think it sufficient to refute Mr. Hume's errors, 
without calumniating the memory of his uncommon talents and 
many virtues; and I shall, therefbre, reserve the little I possess 
of vituperative wit for subjects to whom it is more applicable. 



* HvMa'a Euaysi vol. ii. p. .435. ** Wabburton's Works, vol. xii. p. 354, 
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NOTE (15.)— Fta^ 122. 

^o matter firoitt what premiseg aa original revelation may be 
inferred, I am, of eonrsoy bound to remove whatever objections 
that inference, — if rendered probable by any reasoningSy^ — may 
be supposed to furnbh Against my argument. But* it appears 
to me, that the mere faet of the eaisience of -an original revelation, 
is totally irrelevant to the questioo, which we at present examine, 
and which, hbv^e^er it may be affeeted by the premises from 
which that fact has been illogically inferred, is in no degree affect- 
ed by the inference itself. Accordiiig^y, I have not in any part 
>Df this volume, denied t» Mo an original revelation, but, on the 
cobtrary, have taken considerable pains to reconcile the principles 
which I have asserted, or rather to evince their entire and manifest 
conformity^ #ith the truth c^that indisputable record of sacred 
history. I maintain only, that its existence cannot be deduced 
from the prevalence of certain doctrines, and cannot therefore^ 
upon the grounds of reason alone^ (leaving out of our considera- 
tion the written word of Scripture,) be supposed to have had any 
clynnexion with,— 4o have been the oecasion, or cause of these 
doctruies. And if (as I flatter myself) I have succeeded to shew, 
'that, from the general prevalence of the doctrines of atonement 
and sacrifice, no inference can be raused upon the ground of reo- 
son aloney that these doctrines wers revealed in the early ages of 
the world, then can there be no pretence assumed upon such 
grounds, namely, those of reason only, against the supposition of 
instinct The question, therefore, which should be considered by 
the scepHcs^ who reject the Scriptures, is, not whether any origi- 
nal revelation was in fact made to Adam, or to his immediate 
successors, but, whether ^(n4» ^ prevalenee ^sttcrifidal rites 
it may be inferred, that the principle of those rites was itself a 
part of that revelation. If, from thbsb premises, no such infe- 
rence can be deduced, — and, in the opinion of the sceptic at least, 
they surely cannot,-^then, upon the grounds of reason only, and 
upon sceptical principles, we must find some other mode,— namely. 



ibat other only mode which remains, and which I have adopted,— r 
of accounting for the prevalence of sacrificial observances. 

In this statement of the point to be determined, I trust to 
be excused for Abandoning the saored te«t, especially uncjs the 
most learned commentat<»s appear to have not yet agreed upon 
the mterpretation of the several passages which relate to this sub* 
ject, and, indeed, I believe k to be my duty rather to apologize tof 
the remainder of this note, wher^B, departing ftom thp^e scepti- 
cal principles which I hare professed to adQpt> I adf^rt l?ri/efly tp 
Ihe Scriptural grounds, upon which the assertfirsjof origii||tl reve- 
lations are wont to make a stan4* 

Dr. Magbe, who b justly deemed the champion of original 
revelations, and who must be admitted to have* sfy^sm much ea- 
terprize, if but sfuall disoretipn, in hia extravagant vindi^i^tion? 
of th.e chums of Language to such high descent, ha% vHh fingjul^ 
ingenuity, adduced the (circumstance of Cain!^ upworthy sagr^Gpie^ 
as a proof that the rite Juuif in its acceptable form* been previously 
commanded and explaiqed. An ordinary reader pf his Bible .would 
doubtless suppose, that, had Cajn been^po^itively copimanded by 
the audible voice of God to offer 4n animal oblatiqn, he ytovld 
not have presumed to substitute the ijriiit& of the eartlf. . But, 
ihe good bishop, to remove horn hia argumedPts th^t incqn^istency 
of which he seems to have been not altogether unconscious, re- 
fers his readers to the diaobedienee of our first parents,^ as an 
overmling illustration, which, he seema to thinji:, qan, by the force 
of analogy, justify the most absurd misinterpretatix>ns of Scripture, 
and authori^& the moatimpjrobable suppositions of fancy. Without 
this example^ his commentary must have been som9 Buch thing 
as the following : << Cain, isdeeid, off^ ed ap unworthy sacrifice ; 
nevertheless, his error was wilful, and, for no jimaginable advan- 
tage, he wantonly mocked and insulted bis Maker. Moses, well 
aware that the Jews repined at the troublesome aqd cumbrous 
ceremonies which they wexe enjoined to perform, had many ex- 
cellent opportunities for reminding them that thes^ ceremonies 
were of Divine InstiMiofh and not to be neglected with impu- 
nity* Btit^ for some reason best known to himself, he makes no 
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sttch observation. The Jemh nation urere^ -of ooursei ivell ha^ 
faattaed of those f$iM and . etrieiitti8t«noes^ .whkh) tUihtmgh ^nat 
vuniioned in their fato^-iPere MiQttjBPthms ABpredsed upon them 
by Moses and Aaron in pHvat/9 comforsationi be^ideSi-^-inas^ 
much as human, reason n^y \fe allowed, to judge with the utmost 
latitude of examination or a«ns)are uj^on the prop^Fiety.ofrGOD's 
conducty-^wQ may 9aJ^ pronounce, tliat» upon any olber bypo«- 
thesis, than thsdt of a previous revelation) ' the Almighty must 
be considered to have acted most niyustifiahly towards Cain, who 
could not aJt that tim(e^*^because» forsootb» it was beHbrehe eom^ 
mitted the crime of murder, — haife meritied-^ven the fniU rebuke 
(which intimated that he bad not dtfM wM^) on aoeount of any 
other actp or omisMiony tb^n by hit neglecting to offer the preecnb" 
ed oblation. It seems, therefore^ to be highly probable> that, for 
such a gross insult to his God, not only the censure recorded in 
sacred history, but also several more severe animadversions^ were 
passed upon him by the Divine Being, which Mosbs deemed 
irrelevant to his subject, or unedifying to the Jews, or which he 
omitted for the sake of brevity, or which peradveniure have now 
slipt out of the i&sX. And this supposition will seem the more 
likely, when we reflect, that a mere pe£erence shewn towards the 
offerings or to the personal character of Abbl, without any posi* 
tive manifestation of wrath, or fearful denunciation, against Cain^ 
would considerably help out an absurd opinion, that sacrifice has 
originated in the natur ml feelings of man. Some, indeed, have 
weakly pretended, that the eacrifioe of Chriet wme eufieientfy 
hinted at in tMe particular favour which was voucheafid to the 
offering of Abel. But, it is better for us to supply a trifling omk* 
sion of Uio text, than to give a handle to unbelievers for denying 
origined revelations.*^ 

To this notable reasoning, let us now add the Ismous example 
of Adam's disobedience. I suppose bis Lordship to proeeed.-^^^ It 
was not necessary for Mosbs to be perpetually driving tko same 
thing into the sculls of the Israelites. He had already told them, 
that Adam fell from his first integrity upon the temptation of 
Satan. Could any thing be more likely to happen, than a recur* 
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rcnice nf such disbbedieaee ? Can Any diegr«d of folly, 6r wicked* 
Mas in numkind^ W a tnsM»f'9l^'6arprk»^f Wby tkeii ^oatd her 
kaTO pazded ^tkr B«bj«H of €AlN'»ifi«tii8gl«s£Aoii by -a ^tiottttlott 

of historical pArallfek ? The^^ublwthfamort^ IhV JeW mig:ht have 
been inquisitive to leatnf, Vhaf'wte CaIi^s ^'terhptdHon, and «i^y 
he had not taken a iiirahA^y't^'ivrhich he petsotialiy 'felt the 
dreadful fiiects? It;Wa»^'flflr belt^'ftfr' the shtie^d litstorian tb' 
slobber fattBtily over Ihese- tiiisktte^sr Whi^hcouM o^f^ have^eiided 
to promote error and t<i?ea*lity;^ '•• "' • ' ' ' ' ' ' 

The reader need^-n^^ttyb^ appHsedVthalfihe^nire specimen^ 
of argument atfe qnoti^d' drily '^fWrnri^dH^fttidri bf the geiiei'af 
import of the W¥itingd t)f IH'.MA^ftt i^hd othersi df'tUe'same 
8oho(4 ; ' kttt, I sliall hehbefd^vrard rdli^k>^ly adhere t6 the >pvordd, 
as well a« to tho metUiling; ^ tUod6^ lei^^^d itiithors, whbml isiif 
have occfl^dn to tviticise. * ' ' • ^r 

The-Ardibishdp has finggesfW (ndtorigiriaTly T bieKeve) i 
translation, instead of that which dbtains in our comnion* versiotf 
of Genesis, chap. 4, v. 7, — a passage, updh which chiefly^ so far 
as the iinpiication of Scripture teit has been appealed to,' the 
question seems to depend % but that persevering prelate's emen- 
dation seems not in any manner to eohfirm his hypbthei^s. WW 
generally read the passage thus,-"^^ If thou dost well, shall thou 
not h$ accaptedf and if thou dost not well, Hri Ir^that thb door;^ 
The wwrd whieh is here rendered, *« ii actfeptedj^^'Dr. M/iatit 
construes, ** havB the exceUency," arid for **sin,* he snlntitates 
the.^xpfession, << a sin offering'.'^ He then runs otlt into an dla- 
borate dissertation upon th^ Hebi*ew parti<^iple, l^^T which sig- 
nifies, ^M^, or eoueMng dbum as a bea^t. From wMch he con- 
cludes, that the sin offering was ordained and ordered to be of 
that description. 

But the reader, who has stifficieni steadiness to keep the sub- 
ject of his inquiry in' view, amid this d^zMng'display of imperti- 
nent leaf ning, will easily perceive, that it is extratieous to the point 
of discussion. For, in the first place, if this criticism be admitted in 
its fullest extent, the text, even thus, does not prove that there was 
any revelation of the rite. It amounts, at the utmost, merely to 
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an acknowledgment of the superior efficacy of animal sacrifice* 
above that which consisted of the fruits of the earth. It shews 
nothing which is not to be dbcerned from the former part of the 
same chapter ; nothing more, in fact, than that a simple preferew:9f^ 
a greater respect,— -was manifested in favour of that more per* 
feet form of oblation, {vXnom Svo-ior,) which would best shadow 
forth the sufferings and death of Christ. 

But, secondly, even if we suppose that God in thb communi- 
cation had as clearly commanded the performance of animal sacri- 
fice, and of animal sacrifice aI/GNE, as it is clear that no such com- 
mand can possibly be inferred from the account given by Moses, 
where would be the proof that sacrifice was of divine origin^ and 
that it had not^r«< arisen from the spontaneous suggestions of the 
human heart ? If we do not make it plain that the Divine Being 
was then only repeating a former injunction, we must confess that 
the text rather intimates that sacrifices had been performed pre" 
viousl^ to their divine appointment. 

Again, the strenuous sticklers for an original revelation have 
asked, if it be more probable that the Almighty should have or* 
dained sacrificial offerings as types of the Christian atonement, or 
that, when the fulness of time had arrived when be was to assume 
our nature, he should have then adopted a ridiculous device of 
superstition as the model of his conduct, and suffered on the cross 
a cruel death, because wicked men had been cruel in their reli- 
gious exercises ? To this I reply, that neither of these proffered sup- 
positions seems to be probable, and that neither of them is neces- 
sary.* — But, to pursue this reflection here^ would be prematurely 
anticipating the main object of the present treatise, and, indeed, the 
entire of this note, together with the paragraphs to which it im- 
mediately refers, might more aptly and conveniently be introduced 
in a subsequent division of my argument, but, to prevent any re- 
petition which was not absolutely unavoidable, I have placed it 
here, where the brevity of this work seemed more imperatively to 
require it. 

»P. 153-154, and 160-161. 
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NOTE (IS.)— Page 131. 

The reasoning was perfectly correct, by which they (who con- 
tended that the Pope alone was in possession of that infallibility, 
which all divines of the Romish persuasion conceived to have been 
bestowed somewhere in their church) concluded, that their's was 
the true opinion, as soon as they had subverted the opinions 
of those, who ascribed that wonderful perfection to a general 
council, — to the Pope and council, — ^to the Pope in council, 
&c. For, if one of all these suppositions must be admitted, then, 
after all but one have been proved false, that which remains is to 
be received. This mode of argument is what logicians have de- 
nominated the << ahscissio infiniti^^ or cutting off and subvertingi 
one by one, an indefinite number of propositions concerning a 
particular subject, until one only remains. It is unquestionably 
a legitimate syllogism ; and, as Dr. Whatbley observes, it is very 
common in Aristotle's works. Nevertheless, it^is an unsafe 
method of arguing, unless the first principle, whence it derives its 
efficacy, has been established beyond the possibility of doubt. 
But, when this has been done, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion. Therefore, after the truth of religion in general has 
been established, that any direct or positive evidence should be 
advanced in favour of one particular system, is quite unnecessary 
to determine us as to what mode of faith we ought to adopt ; and 
the production of a separate direct defence of the Christian reve- 

< 

lation, would be a superfluous addition to the reasoning of this 
Treatise. It would have no other effect than to prevent an ob- 
jection which cannot here be conveniently anticipated ; but which 
will be considered in the next paragraph after that to which this 
note refers. 

NOTE (17.)— Pe^ laS. 

As we cannot be expected in reason " to deny the conclusion 
after admitting the premises/' so, it does not appear to be^ sound 
logic* "to refute admitted premises by denying the conclusion. 
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This method of reasoning resembles that which logicians have de- 
nominated the ad absurdum argument, an' argument which was 
principally made use of by Socrates, (whence it has been also 
styled the Socratic method,) but which was not excepted from 
the general contempt with which the other technicalities of scho- 
lastic disputation were treatea by Mr. Locke. It is very proper^ 
indeed, for the purpose of instructing youths to test their infe- 
rences, and to be chary how they draw conclusions in haste ; for, 
when an inference is absurd or false, either there must have been 
some defect in the premises, or, what is perhaps more usual, the 
conclusion has not been deduced with logica) precision. It is there- 
fore most useful in tuitioni but not altogether so sure or satisfactory 
a method of refuting an antagonist. It may induce him to revise 
his premises and arguments^ which, however, (if no fault can be de- 
tectedin them,) are not much affected by the presupposed falsehood, 
certainly not at all by the merely imaginary absurdity, of the in- 
ference. It is in general an unsatisfactory mode of reasoning ; it 
pretends to establish nothing, but is merely an engine of destruc- 
tion. It is productive of wrangling, rather than useful to the 
investigation of truth. It is a most fruitful source of sophistical 
disputation, and often operates as a drag upon the progress of 
legitimate inquiry. It is, at best, but the worst half of a perfect 
argument ; and, although its legitimacy has been admitted by Pro- 
vost Murray, among our authorised academical jargon, it seems, 
notwithstanding such credentials, to be little better than a so- 
phism. 

NOTE (\S.)^Page 134. 

There is a difference between certainty of a fact, and the cer- 
tainty that we ought to admit its truth ; between knowing what 
iSf and knowing what to believe. Here, indeed, seems to consist 
the only intelligible difference between a reasonable faith and 
certainty ; the latter arises from the proof of a fact, the former, 
from the proof that we should believe a fact. But as, in both 
cases, there is a reasonable proof, and sufficient grounds ofbeliefi 
so there can be no sound, no real, no practical, none but an airy 
and metaphysical difference between them. 
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NOTE (l9.}^Page 139. 

• 
« It seemethy that^ to plant and establish Christianity among 

infidels, or misbelieving people, as in those days in China, it 
were a very excellent method to begin with these propositioqs 
and persuasions, — ^that all the wisdom of the world is but vanity 
and leasing, — that the world is wholly corrupted, tome and vili- 
fiedy with the forged, fantastical, opinions of every private man's 
bruns,— that God hath created man to know the truth, hut that 
he cannot know it of himself, nor hy any humane means — and 
thai it is necessary that God himself in whose bosom it residethf 
and who hath wrought a desire thereof in man, should reveal it 
as he dothr^ 

This remark is an undesigned eulogium on St. Paul's rea- 
soning. 

NOTE {20).— Page 142. 

Id applying the term <^ paganism" to any doctrines or usages 
which have obtsuned in the Christian Church, I am equally anx- 
ious to avoid the charge of sectarian acerbity, and that of disre- 
spect towards Christianity itself, with which these ancient cus- 
toms, savouring, as I have described them, of natural superstition, 
and of human device, have been so frequently blended, and pro- 
fessed by more than one sub-denomination of the Christian world. 
It was to illustrate and prove the universal prevalence of religious 
feelings, and, at the same time, to demonstrate the intrinsic evi- 
dence of falsehood with which their natural suggestions, whether 
subjected to the control of reason alone, or left wholly undi- 
rected, are invariably stamped, — ^it was with views far more ex- 
tensive, and for purposes far more important, than would refer 
only to the tenets or practices of even that august and venerable 
community, who form the bulk and great distinction of Christians 
scattered over almost all the civilized nations of the world, — it 

' PfiTEJl Charro, 1630. 
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was, I repeat, for the purpose of general illustration, and not in 
the spirit of a mere sectary, that I have adduced the honours 
paid to departed saints, as results and indications of the same feel- 
ings which gave rise to the polytheism of the pagans. We 
too, of the Established Church, have our saints ; we dedicate to 
them certain days, and ceremonies, and call our Churches after 
their names. We call them « holy,'* and " blessed ;" and mingle 
up our praises of their virtues, and of their piety, with our pray- 
ers to God. And, although our Articles, indeed, contain a con- 
demnation of ** the Romish doctrine of invocation of saints,** 
(among other declared errors both of faith and practice, which are 
by no means universally and ftdly renounced by the members 
of our Church,)^ it does not appear that the original framers 
of these articles, any more than the present professors of them, 
intended by such a denunciation, to censure the practice of honour- 
ing the memory of the "just and good," or perhaps e'ven to 

* I do not wish to press this topic further than it may be useful to inculcate 
the propriety of charitable opinions concerning others, whose nominal faith^ 
fttratehed to the eztremest point of orthodoxy, may not in all points coincide 
with the forms which they adopt, or with ^e sentiments which they conscien^ 
tiously hold. No well informed Roman CathoHc, I am persnajded, ever in 
imagination deifies the wooden figures of our .Lord, or of the Blsssso Vwgin, 
though he may reverence them in such manner as Protestants reverence their 
Bibles, prayerbooks, and the consecrated bread and wine, which they believe 
to be nothing else than a mere symbolical representation of Christ. So like- 
wise, scarce any member of the Church of England will lay his hand upon his 
heart and say, that he consientiously believes in the absolute sinfulness of good 
^01^. And I think it equally unfair to reproach the former, t>n account 
of one or tw.o casual ezpressions or hints that may have been thrown out by 
the fathers, or with the 4«hious lema and phrases Qfan- old pmyer, .with 
some equivocal poftnre whjich may be asaumsd in Po|>i8h rites, or with. some 
neglected dggma that may be raked out of the lumber of monkish lemming* 
as it would be unjust and disingenuous to taunt the latter with that decla- 
ration of his Church, which pronounces, without any mannor of »oubt, that 
GOOD works, not springing out of faith in Cubist, have the nature of sin.* For 
some other instances in which the Established Church of Ireland seems to 
have cut away from the anchor of orthodoxy contained in her Articles, — see 
supplement to Note (23,) pott* 

* ArtMe XIII. 
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depreciate the efficacy of t|ieir intercession by prayer in heaveni 
while its efficacy b admitted upon earth, but only to exclude 
the rendering of that worship which is due to GrOJ> alone, and 

which the Papists have,— whether erroneously or with truth, 

been reproached of offering to the spirits of the faithful, 

I may add in continuation of the above remarks, that the 
<Me{ differences between the Catholic and most ether Churches 
respecting the worship {as it is incorrectly ccdled) of saints, and 
consequently of then* images and relics, must finally be resolved 
into a question of expediency, and of ecclesiastical government-; 
nor can be fairly treated as indications of any disagreement of 
doctrine. For, both Churches alike disclaim the imputations of ido- 
latry and polytheism •; both alike assert the Unity of the Godhead, 
and acknowledge Him alone as Supreme governor of all ; and whe- 
ther or not the peculiar usages of either, or of each, have a ten- 
dency, more or less, to introduce a << modified paganism" among its 
Tulgar and ignorant devotees, seems to be the only truly disputed 
point between them. That, especially among the Catholics, a 
modified system of false worship, little removed from idolatry, has 
in this manner been engendered, I for one ontertain not the 
slightest doubt. But, without venturing to expressman opinion whe- 
ther this reprehensible and unhappy consequence be, or be not> 
the result only of Romish doctrines,^ or whether or not it is an evil 
of sufficient magnitude to outweigh the many advantages upon 
which so much stress is often laid, and which undoubtedly do 
spring from the tise of psdntings, images, music, and other imposing 
formalities during the celebration of Divine worship, I have 

* I am not sure that the solemn roanner of administering the sacrament in 
the Established Chutch, the reverential posture in which it is received, joined 
'vritb those terriBc ansatbemas which, being strained beyond their true significa- 
tion, fiil with extravagant and often vsin alarm the minds of some weak' but 
pious communicants, do not occasionally, daring the celebration of that rite, for 
a time mislead their judgment, as completely as the setting up of pictures or sta- 
tues, has misled the judgment of others. This, however, for the reason mentioned 
in the preceding note, I mention, not as undeniable proof of an opinion (which, 
on the contrary, I have scrupulously avoided expressing) but as the apology, or 
rather the sufficient vindication, for entertaining doubts, of which the natural 
result will be humility of one's own perfections, and charity and candour to- 
wards the consciences of others. 
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confined my^elC fiip|ily to this ^sertiop, . that, in the cer.eiDOQies 
of almost, .every sect pf Chriatiaojs, especially of those which are 
remarkable for forms of enthusiastic woisliipf and therefore .r.^' 
markable no less for the delusions to which such enthusiasm is 
liable, we may detect the workings of a principle of human 
nature, which, whiUfiit a^i^nts(ftMr^^h^.#Yii^ence, and explains 
the genius of paganism, furnishes besides, (not only in the errors 
<^tV^inti<MliefttW'^s«l(m, ^ilt lMi»<ii th^eM^upt' {McH^lfA of 
eim9iian''c<)f^miitiiM%^^ttt'^4flfti> 'pr^eM sikiidillp sfn^Dl^* 

^LR ^^m iibi)^thiH'yk9i^ttikhf^ df the'Mtlvd; . ' ^ 
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Ss>ffiC A, in his epistlesy *Bas the following remarkable passage, ' 
that, ** they did not believe ihat Jupiter to be the thunderer, 
whose image was worshipped in the capitol, and in various other 
places; but infended it for the ruler, maker, and governor of 
the world, by whatsoever name we shall call him. tJpon this 
Dr. Warburton observes, with his accustomed modesty of 
decision and censure, ibat it is " doubtless er]!t)neous, if by 
ihei/, Che vulgar are intended ;" biit I dare not follow the example 
o^ dogmatism which is set by his lordship, and which, however, 
excusable iii a "bishop of extraordinary learning, and unerrii^ 
wisdom, would be quite unsuited to the temper or pretensions ' 
of the writer of these Essays. With duie deference to this great 
authority} and overruler of authorities, t sliall venture to aSserl, 
that the above passage from Seneca may easily be interpreted, 
so as to bear an unexceptionable meaning, not that the people 
enjoyed a refinement, of which the philosophers even had no 
very precise or fixed conception, but, that the miiltipTiaty of po- 
pular deities arose out of one and trie same' tehdency of the 
Human mind, influenced indeed by circumstaricesi"*yet in every 
case operating according to the " intention*' of nature. 

The word '" intended^ certainly gives some coFotiT to the 
criticism of Warburton 5 nevertheless, his' consCructiori of the 
passage seems to be, upon the whole, even more strained and 
harsh, than that which I have suggested. I regret that I cannot 
now discover the exact place where either the original observa- 
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tton, oir the cfiticisiii upon it Is to bis fband ; httnng orhitled to tak« 
a tiote of thj pages froin >;v)iiiehy sorn^e jiears 'since, the ftbove- 
extracts were trati'scfa)ed.' ' 
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. How ttPphilQ9^phic») w^^ffWr jti^ ,»!P^fI»^^()§.3Twty A^ 
somojippeAri itii (^irt.i^l^tj^^ti^|i|eqdoi^i^^ri^ 
taiiied«iid^Hgbtbjf;s§is^§)jQf^.4^n^|^i^^9^ 9i4fiwnoi^,of 
the ancient phao^[?lM|r^ > ^Sfeitfefct^ftth.^JVPi^,^ th^ A^m^h «* 
Diyine Wisdom of the Egyptians, we are taught that the Supreme 
Being is not the cause of any created being, but that he produ- 
ced, and made the<< Wordj'^'and'th^ all' created beings were made 
by the <* Wordi" which is acqo^dii^gly styled the causeof all caujies ; 
and that this was also the doctrine of the Chaldeans* Plato, like- 
wise, in his letter to Hermias, Erastus, and CoRiscus, speaks of 
God, the ruler and cause of all things, as having a father^ and ii:i 
his JEpinomtSy he expressly teacheth, that the " Word," or AOro?^ 
made the world. Accordinirly, Saint Augustine* in his commen* 
tary on the beginning of St. John's Gospel, having declared thai 
Christ is the wisdom of God by whom all things were made^ 
observes; that this doctrine was also, found in the writings of philo- 
9Qphers, who taught that God had an only begotton Son^ by whom 
are all things. Certain it is, that the notion of a Trinity is to be 
found in the writings of many old heathen philosophers, that is ip 
say^ a notion of three Diyine Hypostates* It was the express 
tenet of Platonists, Pythagoreans, Egyptians and Chaldeans. 
And thou^ it may be presumed there is nothing to be found on 
that sublime subject, in human writings, which doth not, bear the 
sure signatures of humanity, yet it cannot be denied, that several 
fathers of the Church have thought fit to illustrate the Christian 
doctrine, of the Holy Trinity, by similitudes and expressions 
borrowed from the most eminent heathens, whom they conceived 
to hav^ been no strangers to that mystery, as hath been plamly 
proved by Bessalian, Eugubinus, and Dr. Cudwojith."* 

The singular treatise, from which thi^ extract is taken, must 

• BsRKELST 8 iStrtf, sec. 359 363. . . 

V 
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equally ddigbt m^ agtoiiBh Ibe iaid^genfc i«ad^. Ji teems 
with a eopieosBefle of both andent and SMdem learniii^ not 
less extennvo tlMn it is ace«rat€^ aad eihibits lA the fioGiir 
liarities of its fflustnoiis eiilher» fab deep research^ his sub* 
lime metapfaytfcsy and fab remaiKde attachment to tar-wateic 
The pUlaaopliioal theories of Bxbsbiay haveJieen the sobject 
of so manystraoge dispntlss, that t/bt.JS»UB has stfangely xe- 
maAed) that '^ they adinit of no atoswer* and prodace no conTicr 
tioD** But, vAat the author of jStrit has aoid of the rnn^dagp of 
PuLTOy umjf mare truly than the foregoing! obsenratiaiv be ap- 
plied to his o«k!D woiIdb, via. that <^ THfeT abb tbb toocbstonk 
OF A HA8TT AND SBiLLiJOW MiMB." Tmo it i% &ai they hare 
nefer beenVefiited t true it is abo^ thai the very persons vbo re- 
ject his system^ aeknoi»led|ge it to bf inoontrov^tible;* and it is 
therdfore inanilbsi, that the progress of ihat inYinciUa system has 
been retarded only by the prejudices of the hasty and the shafiow, 
and ikat its complete success, and umversal reception among phi- 
losophers^ are but deferred, until declamation and sophistry shall 
give place, in our schools^ to reasontngs, sound and deep» and the 
time shall have arrived for estimating^ at their intomsic worth, the 
^lendid labours of Bbbkbist. 

Here, perhaps, I ought in strict profMriety to condude this 
note, but I cannot prevail upon myself to wave an observation, 
respecting the curious fate of the treatise from which the above 
extracts have been taken. That extraordinary composition, the 
last and most accomplished fruit of an intellect, vigorous as in 
youth, but matured by age, enriched by the various acquisitions 
of a life dedicated te the pursuit of learning, and purified by the 
most exalted contemplations of philosophy and religion, was 
destined, not <mly to. be itself ridiculed as an absurd romance, 
but also to bring into unmerited disrepute, and to tinge with a 
ludicrous colouring, all the other speculations of its author. I 
am hx from yielding my assent to every opinion, or supposition, 
which that treatise may, no matter how dubiously, suggest ; nor 
will I venture to assert, that the object from which it receives its 



* Sm (betides the avtkorilics for this position which are cited in pages 204, 
206, ante,) Rsid's Inquiry, chap. i« sec. v. 
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name, i»iBely9«-4:hereeoniiiien(kitloft of Ur^wttor me tntdieiim of 
8o¥er«^ Ttftue^-^Qifty nM h^T6 been puihed hxAn thtm th« 
attiteied eflleaqr of ihat meiGd'drtig has siiMo^ b«eii laimd to 
warrant. But, wholevermaybe the faidtsof iWi^ they a^ certainly 
not such as initiate oeniemptahie abilities, ev ignoble aims. Hie 
wanderings of a Tigoroos wmgi-^be iHosioaa of « piereing«eye^-*- 
tnky primps be deieofced hi it ; but> I mm aure^ tnat^ neither in 
the style o( reasonii^ of HMttfWIeso^bkal'QSflayv ner in any of tbe 
tenets which it aaaertS) wiH kny thinjf be foand-to jlistify the 
contempt into winch H haft'iiBlleii^<«nd4rhich'4ias been extend- 
ed indisciiniinalely 'to eltfliepiiiiidpleB -of'its flhistridus. anthoT. 
Ycit it-is e^rtyo, Aafto-this nkoke pvodmetion^ naiiil|r ewbg 
the neglect of BsmsJiLnt'e wd^ga | end- that ibsBrincijdm pf 
JBuiHUH Xko9ifhdg9 wonld now be' better lroow% asd vppfot ed of, 
had the Tr$atii& am Tttr^waiter nover q^peaved* Whether (hat re- 
jected panacea has been fonnd by eo^perience; aAdnpon a fflir 
trial, to be »iefficBciotts,-M^v whether its expnbimi fvoin Ike dia- 
pensatory has been occasioned by the piepidicea of patienta^ the 
mal-adonnistration of en^irtcs, or the pedanibry of prefesaional 
men, — ^it i^ certian, that the pfesaoiptiofi of its autBor, iottawpor- 
ing with the arcana of medical nystwrtea^ihas done'mone^ <eiid 
succeeded better, than all the^ aiguments K>f tba matertaltots, to 
bring discredit upon his ideal system^ 



NOTE (^) P^a 147- 

It may be affirmed, that the docli^ines of <^ Triniiyy andoltt«n* 
substantiation, with many other doctrinesbf the ChrilrtiaiifeyeiaClon, 
are exceptions to the account wMcli has been^ven ofitsgewn i n ft aim- 
plicity. But, white I dispute not, whetheraSf arid ^ach, or oriy some 
of tiiese doctrines, or none of them, ar^ to be found in the Bible, 
I fearlessly assert, (at the same time deprecating aS sectarian iton- 
troversy,) that they are not put fbrwa^d as articles of fnith in the 
Scriptures, or rather, that they aire not, strictly speaking, put 
forward in them at all. They occupy no f«ad^ti^|)08ition in the 
Christian system. They are wry sMtm declared by the inspired 
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irritergy and never ingisled V!p&n. Tbe;^ enter not into ^ke< 
raon of €he mount, or into any-oftlie paMbleg ;fahdbit will to <kiil« * 
cuk to select any,* tfae'most rein<if|ev*alk8ionto'iblien^f^^ 
perfect iittthieliotis ofonr Lofd. Td-tbe'^ptopbundii^ of datit 
and tiniittpibitant; mydterietr, ^ve iHi#1e< tettor.of tbe^ New: Testae 
metit is eppf^seAf pfofeteedl^, and 4a itrniittierdus instrttc^^ de-*- 
tails'^ tlie f&w'iiobtnf^esi, wftich,-eitheriri tlieimWlT^ of in themode 
of tkeir di^iverf, ai^eiiotperfeetihf d>ear,'beii^ oPKIdfe ooil^equeiioev • 
(so fkr at^east'a^ ottr tndwledge of themiis cdbcertled») andtnuru. 
ilii^lal to the "^irccnnBtaifees of the narralivervsilb^r than systematic* 
cany thentf^edJ ' Thesey^^^iftwas it» fact they are^-^-^naydoubiU' 
leasbettMiplied by an tngidntoos penre«sioh of;aUegomB^ by^mls^' 
intekf relatiiMi of ^tftitbeMS' an^ldtocns^ by inconsequential eonu 
dttsfbm^, and inaacurate compiarisoiid t)f texts and subjects. • -Tfacfy 
are, accordingly^ much an^Mfied and enforced in the writings ofii 
p^fhaps,' some barbarons monk,' who was nvotre concerned in Hie. 
propagatfOB - and pursuit of specolative -fictions, than ^ zealdna ol 
good wodca." They may be found among the negleetisd lumber 
o^ -ecdesiastical 'met^jkysics,- in the unreaiembered jargon o£ 
schoolmen, and* in the qcddditiest of. antiquated logic. • I fear they t 
may havie beendriotlK)' mu0b«<rexpatialed upon by the mysta^ 
gdgum of lateff tisMs* Bui, uitbe prad.idai wisdom and penpicuous- 
teaching' of Christ, we wiU look in vain for these curious tbeqrl 
rtes^ and ijoapraotkaaUe precepts, which are not less suittM^to. 
out nature and faoulties^ and to the state of human life, than they 
ave totally eppeaed to the ^spirit and genius of a Gospel whicb.. 
wa% to be << preaebedjte the:pooT,".snd of which the design was*., 
net to amuse.Qttf faney^ and toqualify vUS/for controversyj i^v the* 
logieal?diecKis8ieil% andideetarian^^mngliav^hj^ b^wisci 

mitO'^al^Mtion/'' . ... i, .■ ■ r i- . ,<• i, . . . ■»••-/•,'..-. •* 

' Xaseevt no suck monstrous 4ibflurdity^ .as.thait we «ta-at liberty 
tO'Vejeot OBBiiOP twa dediiiBtions fimmiScripture^'ibecause they 
may.hi^peii notJio taUy with, oarprecoaeeaved notions,, or that it 
is, neeesaaty^ either to mnounee the. Christie reJsgion ab tnatuv-os 
to MMs it:of thosermyaterias^ to wUdi, itshoald.be remember* 
edf otheiB of a. aniibr dssGnptioa may 6e found in the .coDstitn«- 
tion of ii8tme»*^]n tke >■ other deaigps . of the same^ authovi ^ By 
what-oonfliot of die elements the deluge- was brought, abouty**4)y' 
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what fluspdogion or modification of llielaws of nalore the sun^ w«s 
^dtpsad^ Off darkenedy mt a tuDewheQ iheniooa was (or would 
haiie . bt^Ot aoeordiog to it» ordinary reyolutions) in an> op[>o«iie 
quarter al the h^avens^^^-how the. course of that rgreatarluiqioan 
FjT^artralheif ilrapparettt motiimf wie laUrded fava.wh;(^e dayf^r* 
by 'what nmoidous iinpreasiea upen.the JinifMlv w4^^c&tiqa,of 
organie Btructure, tbe^ o^nfiision .and diveoHtj oftaognag^s were 
b«Qasioned at 99belt the aasoff.P^ladviinade^.^q.uttor^igaifiq^ht 
asdoiilBiliions^ tbe-AposlleS' suddenly oiiduedwUh. a ^knowfedg qt 
all :tM^gii^, aad Ui^mss Aadioi^abled ta.QQ«yof»^ with thoipeoplft 
o£raU<Datio9%^hpw«the»ei(ta«d o$h«enurael»p reeled Jia Si^ptiire. 
l»0kwy i^l9«ttrhn^nt^ ipjfaafi^.or.wheMfovo 901x19.. Dfi(dbwi..^QC^^ 
deemed;. pr^fviMr' or <neee$8ary^<r-«^a]i&ftiindeed> my^stf^pousABdiimon' 
Ittbte' quedliionii; yet. not. nfeoror difficult to.soka.or 't«^ ?Fplfuo^ 
than haw the wovl<V how we onrselrefly how > animals,. aad.pJaQtS'. 
were orettted; or wherefore so many rooks> atid-^bog8yand"Wilii> 
dernessesy are 16 be- fbond upon the earth'-s- suitfaee^^«H-io bne^ 
place a wide expanse of arid saod8>> in another Tast regiofas of 
inhospitable ice, in another a* mighty waste "of liquid waters^^ 
nay, even, (for to these speculations -ailso the same inquisiiiiie- 
humaur leads,) why more men, more worMs, have not bisen cre^ 
ated? These mysteries of Nkture iare analogous to those wMehr 
are contained in Sacred Hiito¥y; they are stamped* with the same^ 
character, they supply the sceptic with frivolous objections df the 
sam^ class, and in' all points plainly bespeak their origin fronatlie^ 
saVne author. Now if, from the waste and liBeless parts of nature, no 
argument can be derived of' force* sufficient Xb ms,ke void the de-s 
inonstrafions of de^gn, Wlfich'sire the prevalent chaTacftenstfes bf ^ 
that system^ so lieither wifi it avail t^ urge the mysteries olSerip^ • 
ture, as an argument against the manifest truth or utility of what is 
plaia theKeinj; ovk the copntrarj^^ theto ^mystersffs must seent entitled 
to b& regarded rather as-tnariBS andindii^lons of coineidencej and< 
of unity of porpase, between the systems. Attd,* pursuing the sane > 
reasoning, it wiH aSso appear^ that; as the design of nature intho'/ 
&bric of the universe^ and in the various cBpacitie»and ttppetites^of t 
living creatures, wasnottofiH with wretched inhabitants an unnghtljr > 
and unfruitful world) but to supply, in general^ to aH beings capable of 

m 

sensation and enjoyment^ the necessaries of support, and the means 
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tfestani iffisssiititig €(mgr«galk>M,-^iiiakifig ni> in the rancour of 
bigoU and psttisad^ forget thai wd are GOuntrymoB and Chrii'' 
tiaiur: 

HaTing toid m moeh to the disof editing df mjBteries, I shall 
now venCore lo employ a word or iw^'in theii' favour* From the 
foi^oing ofa^enratioas h seeam, that tbe existence of afastffuse^ or 
even ineomprebensibfe dottrines, i»-in ao aooomr an objeotioar 
against re^ion^ ptovidfed thut tkqr aMi not ^ted to beit»«sfe»« 
tub. S<ren si^st^ed^ they- would ^not»^ I-thidL^nmountto aH in^ • 
siqperable obstaide aguqst assent^ tbdngk >they Wonld «inqiieatlo9^ 
ablyamoBBt to a^coosid^rafaie -diffiankf, idawtifib B8:>lbf9{ p^ual 
sefnn unsidtable to the prac^cal intent -of a rerelaiiosi-H^not bor 
cans^ it is aMj^issible to have vaguff conoeptioDs of tUbga which 
are Init naperfeetly uttdetBtood*^' 

WitB respect to intn^uMoft/leHloh)— Jwhioh (eiien as it is aasesti^ 
ed iti the articles, ahd inculcated in the catechiMri, df the Butafalishf 
ed Church, and therefore, doubtless, believed by faeraioaa'ortiiOM 
dox admirers^y is, of afl doctrines and paradoxes, decidcidlyl the 
most repulsive, I cannot persuade myi^ to consider it- an A* 
sbhite impossibility. That the body of our Lordfitenldoafieat 
the senses as they are affected by a m^re piece of bread) i»09t>to 
be believed upon small evidence. Bert cerlAinly^ ihey^^ whoiadp^ 
pose an miknown essence to be the canse of sens&y» apptanuioe% 
cannot consistently assert, that it is impossible that' tfae-adb^ 
stance of Christ^s body should produce the efieeta of anothar 
aubstatice. To a Behkslbian, indeed, the difficnity may be'in^ 
creased, but I am not sure that it is totally irreconcileal:^ even 
With his particiito tenets : and farther, if the doctrine were'poH* 
iively stated in the bocfk of 60^,' I would then, say, that the 
theory of occasional causes^ — that of Malbranche, who thooght 
the Befty to be the substratum of all setibible things, — or any 
other speculation, even more nncon^ and objectionable, should 
*be received, rather'than tliat revelation should be dtsciisdtted. 

Of the Trinity, I sfaaH only obsetve^ tkat it can appear oontra- 
dictory io x<sason, tjt eveA in any respect improbabtej only from sup- 



* Sec pp. 49-51, ante, ^ See Supplement to lliis notey p. 1^97, pottm 

^ Locks, BrowHi&c. 
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pwiog the pemea»40'bB aMtefkd bodm^ • In i«»bat f^erswrnal ideiUit/ 
Consists, hiB long been amotiter of debate^ tndiie^ins likelj to rdiimii^ 
fdr evei* unexplained.' One tfaitig^ iicnveter^iis certain, ntimely,di«C4he^ 
/tena ^^satneness,^ vr ^^ideiOxty,^ when ^e.^mploy it irith^relereiice 
to'periomy ma^tbe tan4erstood-ina "^Cfi^y diffcrrestMnae firom tibat 
which^ «»0ttld^igmfyr<e«t»edkigplurtide94>fihttAer.lf/lBrii^^ 
be said, that <<no two extended material objects cnp occupy the same 
place at the same tim6;***^e'{mt!iedratdy perceive the self evidence- 
of the proposition ; and this proposition, perhaps, is a correct and' 
complete analysis Of all We m&an, vih^ii^e'flLS^'i^^'that ** these sepa* 
rate e^^tewted bodies Jire not the. game." Pul^ many minds may, for 
•ajugkt ve knowv co*exial in time and space* or rather, it seems to b& 
an impropriety of language, to speak of them as related to the cir<^ 
cumstapces of time,,place» or mimjber. , We cannot, in s^ictness of 
language, insert that they, have their existence any where^ since it is 
tioi possible to. conceive a spot pn whi^h the mind might be situated^ 
r iffiAoutmakii^it.mai&ciaL Number is« for the same reason, totally 
iioi^Kcahle to a. mind i and we cannot really analyze pur meanii^^ 
«[hea we apply numeratioo to the Deity, or to a finite : spiritt . 
W^ ha^e, indeed, .^Qmio. meaoijiiig in what we say, — ^it may be jiefa: 
,4lie,tiwlh, or Jiketbe tr^th, t<> say^^r-: there is one omnipreseut 
.^fikNP^.a^dv^^apy.^ii^it^ inferior |o^him$ but these expressippd 
i^^M^ff^r^aJiii]^ iiiad^quate, ian4 are only used for want of better. 
.Xlteyfl^e!3ui%:ieQti9;^rve all in^o^iant or prap;tical endsj but 
they cannot properly l|e as3ujp(^d as. the. foundation of an argUr" 
mdnU :wWch flwsj; ^tjand or faH with the supposition thait, these 
ioifms are perfec^Uf^ a^xurate,* f . , > 

That every attempt to explain the divine mysteries to humaii 
rea^!V. is invariably exposed to ponsidprable (perhaps insupera- 
ble) difficuUies, .is a .position, upon which \ trust it would be un«- 
necessary -for me to insist. . Some people, however, may say, 
tha;t, ipthe last few pari^a^hs, I appear to have.forgotten the wis- 
dom of this remark. Apd it must be. confessed, that much maybfe 
alleged* ^"wi^ greater or less force, against the rjsflections, which I 
have pfiered in defence of mysteries. But, my. simple answer is, 
that tliose rejections seeiii to, be at least sufficient to repel the 
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Boppbsitioti^ tfaitttbMe mysUines &»• tiddly iimpfossiblefind ajbsufd $ 
' nd, etett idHuHing tfae jinodei of 8{i6oulal»ioii, nbleh baa been 

dhqrted in tlie< abcMra pwagva^s^ «ct be< ini ibe ihigbest degree 
' eibjeetionable^' 1 = reply^ tbat* 46 euob i preeauribiie- and Joapireper 
' reasonitigs nuafr •beTedmoedifthe.aMMA «£«tar7 tneiv by wbem 

• ' « » i.^i y ■ ; ■» * > » j ■* '■ I 'l l ! . 11 *i ■ »« , , II i . 

. ' ' - SuppUn^^lr^^rr^i^p flt,^. 595, ,^ ^ _ , 

It is a melandfioly fact, tfiat, ' notivitbfetanaing rfie excess *b^ 
zeal which is constantly manifested ' for 'tbe ext&patior! of Perish 
errors, few of those, who have Been most active in Wie ebhteirt, 
seem to be at all aware of the resemblance which' snLsists, alttio^t 
amounting to a perfect coincidence, between the doctrines whfch 
they assail, and those of that Church, of which tliey'styl^ tlreihs^lvfes 
members. In these controversies, protracted andfiferce W th^y "hiafi^e 
been, we, at least, who profess the establishad'Jfaitb,'genera!ty^fe8;M- 
bit the most deplorable ignorance of all that we are te^t '^6nl^^t*iMld 
to know ; ignorance, which is, indeed, g^eaf'and diiigtilttr, Y^^titg 
the true nature of the tenets Whieh dtff'bppdn^^ Ittairfttftf, *^tiAt 
still m^re singular,' and total, respectitig th&'iiisA$(uC$ohS',^iB§t^ii^- 
tions, and ceremonies, of ouroWfi ChttrcB,' kiid i^^^^d^tii^^* Ifll'tMld 
each of those thirty-nine fundam6iital ** articles;" iti^Whitihfthiefiiilm 
and substance of her doctrines is contained! ' ' ' ' '' ' { **' 

Of those, — and I fear that ^heir number is few,-^who ifa tBe 
course of their whole life have devoted td' the perusal 'of these 
articles one day of serious and ingenuous applidationj' few appear 
to understand their import ; and I shall venture frankly to assert,-^ 
what may, indeed, be erroneous, but certainly hot' an eh- or *t)f 
hasty conviction, or of a propensity to censure, — that he, wh6, 
having read and understood th^m, should deliberately stste ii to 
be his firm persuasion, that they t?er6 in every particular trtie, 
without qualification or exception, would furnish a tnost rare 
specimen of orthodoxy in the faith which has been ektabiished by 
the law of these realms. Yet, it is fbr the sake of these dead- 
letter, obsolete articleis, that the spirit of strife and hatred often 
enters into the hearts of Christians ; ft is for these we persecute, — 
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and would prdselyie othem, from i%0 knoMr not what errors, to 
embrace a creed with which w« are equally uaacquaiiit[ed# For 
these we contend, like men who were duly informed of the nature 
of the controversy, and wisely sensible of its d^ep i«i{K>rtance; 
and for these we are sp mad as to disr^(ard die voice of true re- 
ligion, charily,' hunuuiity, and justittef^-rudely breaking every tie 
of kindness^ or of inteires^ that scan bind together the human racoy 
or can Tender us deserving or capable' of social conmransty with 
our feUowHneiu 

I^' among the many efcrob. Mh wbidi 'we are wont io upbraid 
our brethren of the Church of Roaae, there be any against \t\nxk 
our Church«aiid«>Staite demmcaationBof << dsoqnable andidoiatroofl^ 
are direeted with more than ordinary Iseeutievsness and ma^L&v^^ 
lence, they aire the doctrines ofir^bmMKty^ and ^the ^tK/nJkenf 
thm mM9. To the former of t^ese doctrines, the theory oiPr<k'^ 
tesianHsm in general is undoubtedly oj^osed, having a manifest 
tendency (which unhappily has been too wdi developed in its 
prececal workings) towards scepticism, and << diversities of opi*' 
nions concerning true religion/'^ than to that assurance, andnniiy 
of persuasion, which are the consequences of Popery. But, id« 
though PraieatmUiam mgenerel be dependant upon, and derived 
from, a principle, which denies the existence of any living infallible 
tribunal, and which clinms for every mdn, woman, and child, the 
inalienable right of private judgment, it may reasonably be dodbt- 
ed, whether or not this grand Protestant principle has been ad« 
halted to, in qptrit and in substance, by the different Churches which 
have adopted it as the bulwark and grounds of their separation 
from the Cathdic faith« '' The Church," we are told,^ hath not 
only ** power io decree rites and ceremonies,'' but halh^ also, 
" authority in matters of fisuth." This has proved a stubborn sen- 
tence to such of the advocates of private judgment as profess the 
national rddgion ; and the gross inconsistent^ with which these 
lofty claims, of divine right vested in the church to. force the 
conscience and enslave the reason, are fiubsoribed to by men, 
who, at the same tinne, daun for her members the most demo- 
cratical license of opinion, has been powerfully objected by the 
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CadiaUc0| againflt theie cbgfln^Kate flons oi fehe JB^tcMished Chwrclu 

Where (say fthejF) 'm the ififfereDce bfrlween 4be Chiirdi of the 

Umted XingdoiDi md that )9f JRomey toucUiig.the privilege and 

authtwity of fMrivate ofiuiion ? Ja not thai pnvtlege equalij limited 

and restrained by botb ? And do nei ycm yousiebpea exert and 

clainiy over the comcieafQes 44 moiv the< sell lonie iyjraaoyi which 

woy indeed^ featfkasly vindicate and avewy hvA vdbioh yon mo6t 

inoemisteoAlyirepretoot to be imiderable? D^kMABak^ Prefes- 

sor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, adouta this to 

be ^a fonniddiiie objevtkm^^o vhieh tfae/fiiendsiof ths Esla- 

meist faave, on vaviona occasion^- attempted a reply.- But manyY 

if BotflMM of these repttes," he-coatuiuesi ^^hntehesm rather 0v»* 

8io«8«f the ergvmeaily Uums eeiiftita|ions of H»" It was^ indeed^ 

aiask ciuQ aasaU diffioidtyy and reqniiing no mean. powers of 

sophi^ticaL nisooflMitruetion* to deiaio&strate the coosiatenc^ of an 

aikioktitkf tmrniticitd right of private judgmenty with the ei^ 

istenee of mi>y the least degree of Church authof ity^ restrainiog the 

same ; mnch less with that unqnali^d authority which the Churoh 

is. by her* articles, plainly and unequi vocally declared to possess in 

matters of faith, as well 9a of firm. Volumes may be writte% and 

have been written^ to reconcile this claim of ecclesiastical aut^oitity 

over the opinions of individuals, with a paramount and untf ena* 

ble right to those opinions, in defiance of the dogmas of.thii 

Chsrch. Among other frivolous distinctions^ it has beea uigied# 

that awAoriig by no means implies infitUHnUiy'^ ^ from which pro«* 

position it nmst follow, that the authority which is contended ism 

in the Established Chuvch, and which is si^osed to be fiUibk^ 

is one d§fik9to only, not dejure^ or of right (-^t beiag manifestly 

absurd that a lalUble body should control the- free exercise of 

reason in others. Bait the meaning of these shifts and strata- 

gems is obvious* With the declaration of our twentieth orHcle 

unexplained, i* e. unwurped and ui^ervurted, and staring us in 

the tee, we would be unable to persuade the most stupid and 

senseless of human ereatores, to join us in dedaiming against the 

absurdity, and wickedness, olHfaose restrictions, which the Romish 



* See Dr. Mabbb's Comparative View of the Churches rf'Reme and Eng' 
land, from which work the former quotation aba has been cited. 
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Church has prescribed to the iiidiscviinifiite «ii«rpreMkni'<>f 
Seripture,-^to the full enjoyment of ^ur- << inalienable rights." 
We, therefore, iwMy<l&y<ouf ratres, toconlMrid- and bewilder 
the readers of that article. We entangle its simple meaning* in a 
mtilttttide 6f e<^tiiveeal)»roposkie«8j and :tnkq>li^ble> difficulties^ 
fh)m'whicb tkie 'ttu^ Y}u<M(lieta>atf4BStte rfioiild iiie8t'>oar(»lb%'be 
kept distinct,' b^t iit'Which^it iiieften'evaftffy-coneededy ixkdmef* 
eoverablylost. Foi^, as'the'l^dtaticKlPi^^fesl^itkjbsetfvea^f^'afdf^ 
as the task* iiia!y seeta to 'seme^ St is td ^ performed;^'^. When; ^ 
this det^rmrhedAdtidAhl^ iresolve^^i^hittthebiisineas of tiiiseon-> 
struetidn'^t^be do^nel, and thAt the-w^k o#k«et>tfci]jbg i^6ngt«K 
iA^^inmt'ltk ^et^t^d/^^^-ar^'add^d'^e' iMminj^^^^llQiviairsitter 
tfie'dfgnifted Miaradter tyf 't%e initiisters of rlifK^cm, md theibiibes 
of the state, Ve need not be sarpt-iadd to heap> leneoiAinas past 
with acchitnation,-^noft on!y amdng the Vnlgarftiid «if«duldns, biM 
even ^2th some appearance of justice among the leayned^-.--upoii 
the tolerating principled, the modesty, and moder^on- of tbaA 
Church, from whose ** d66trine and-dSseipline," ^saitfa his Ma^tyV 
princely declaration, <* we wffl n6t permit any varying ov departing^ 
in the least degree.'**' ..... .^ 

Co'ncern'tng the MYSTfiitY dfff^ Sunhdriktj (to'thutt Mcrament i% 
ri)elieve, termed even by Protestant divines,) the tengn^'of tiie 
Articles, and of the Cdtechism of ihe EstabBshed Chnrch, appear^ 
to me, ib be nothing' less than a plaiti and bold asserftidn^ of every 
thing for which a Catholic can contend. But, €hoUgb its Imguage 
be plain, I cannot think its meaning moti^ intelligible Ihknth^doeb 
trine of tf'ansMtdnUatibn itself ^ a doctrine agaitlSt'Wh]ich^{nde(^ 
a prdiesU with great unction, bnt from Which it 'can Aitirdly'.b(^ 
said fo dissent. "'The stipper cff thi6 LoftDfi** saitb (S^r tWehtj^^ 
^\!^i\i' aHicliy ^is nbi ()M/^ds^6H oTth^ Ibve whi^h'ChHdftitfur 
ougbt'to Tiave among thethseKes, but raiker is a SALCRAHnfeNr c^ 
our redemption by CiiRist^ deaih.'* ^NdW, Ibelievef*^ to-bifer 
the almost 'universal o|)inton, as w^l! Hmfongthe der^'as'aiieilg:' 
the laity, of the Established* Chiirch; th-at the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper is a sign, and nothii% btita sign, of the death of 

■■I II m I < r «■, ' . II ■ ^ p.ii..fc. ' i Ill ^ «i n >t.l«i ■> m il liii L I I I - ■ ■ ■ U ' " 

» Dr. Maksh's CMTijiaryHivft Viwrfthe Churches ofRpme ^nd Engtand, 

^ 8«e the Didaratien prefixed to the artiqles in the Book of Cojcjjiov^ 
Fbaysb. 
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CHRiwrf & Hiere oereinoBy>. dutifully to be performed in pbe-< 
dience to' hia will, and in grateiul « reBaetobranee** of Him, by 
iwhom it was ordatoed to be «* done," for tliat, and for no other 
purpose* ,• • . 

Theisentitneiils of the membeiB of ournatioi^al Church upon 
this point, cannot, t think, be more aoeuria^ely. stated than in ^he 
words of the barned andrei^empHiry Arehdeacon^B^LGUY. That 
oandidaHdaout««huiehnian> toliit^venth.CAfi^i^eto the clergy of 
Winehester, dbaon^ tbat^the :iuaU3le.fj^ iii ^ 8acrao^^nt», is to b^ 
cenaidered <<^as 4evl0vat<ff[j/i,<mi:y, notjBficiip^ of the benefit repre*' 
sented by it;'' L e* the taking of the bread, an^ wine is a.mefe, 
estemal ceretoony,, which nhoii^ld unquestipnab^ be pbserred 
witlr i^ererence and caution, being: ordained by.CHiusT h^mselfi, 
and: typical of those mighty events, and of their jconsequences^, 
VfOn which the hope^ of Christiana rest, but, at the sapie ti^i^,.9; 
mere ceremonyy which in itself possesses no efficw^^ — no recon*. 
dale- qualities^ or occult virtues^— «id which, like the repetition of 
Ihe LoEP's pmyer, will be a religious service ^qep table to Qpl^ 
or a shocking impiety^ according ^o the temper of mind in wh^ch 
it is performed, and from which its whole value and character are 
derived* Buoh seems to ff^e ti^ be the.4oict|iA^> .npt of the Esta- 
Wished Chvyrch, but of ^^^ostfiU hei: . jpeprib^rs. . Sh^ rej^ro^tf^ 
the sentiments of 'those who. hold the Eucl^a^i^tt^Jbte ff.^n.ori^j^/ 
KoA ' she commands that it b^ po^sidered j^ . $(meth,ing ^of ^^-^^ 
whidi die technically denoi^inatesi sacrimmU ,£|ut, thip mo*, 
ment we abandon that si^nple conception which is commonly, en-, 
tfrtainedrof the nature of a sficrw^t^ nainely* t.l^at it is ar^ligjou^ 
eeremony, and nothing naore,^ we ^re immediately, plunged i^ntp 
mysteries,. whoUy unfaithomablQ by ^he human. understandings and 
between which all effori^ to j^xamine op distinguish .will be. vain« 
if we but admit, that the bread 9nd wine . ^er coiiseci^ation are 
in any manner changed) — or that, after, beipg received into the 
human systenv their effects will t)e different from, or greater, p.r 
otker than, tho^e of .ccunmon alimept,-r-if,. in short, we conaidei^ 
die Eucharist, as any thipgmore than an external rit6> from that 
moment all our argum^nta-against iraiutc&Atoniia/^. jire. turned 
upon ourselves. For, in that adroiaaion, we refect the evidence 
of our senses ; the bread and the wine cense tobe audi as we see 
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them ; they are endued with new qaalities and properties which they 
did not previously possess ; and, that they have been (or may be) 
changed into the substance of the body and falood of CuaisT, it will 
be absurd to deny, if we admit, that they, or their qualities, 
may at all be <:hanged. To this dilemma, therefore^ the 6rtho« 
dox members of our Church are reduced. If the sacrament of 
the Eucharist be any thing more than a significant rite, — a ce*» 
rentony whereby we^ <' shew forth^ or commemomte our Lokd^i 
death, in tc^Len of 6bedience, and of ChrlsUan duty, — there is a 
new miracle performed by the Protestant priest at every time of 
itn celebration. If, on the contrary, it is nothing more than a 
ceremony, in that casetde mysteiiotis distinction of our Cfaurdh, 
between a sign onlyy and a sacrameniy can only be a frivolous 
abuse of terms. But, the Church has tkken her stand upon that 
assertion which implies the performance of a miracle by' her 
clergy. She maintains, that there is a true and veritable distinc- 
tion between a sign and a sacrament. In direct opposition to 
the doctrine of Dr. Balguy, and of by &r the greater number of 
her members, she declares,* that ^^ sacraments be not onfy badges 
dr tokens of Christian men^s profession,'*' i. e. of our acknowledg- 
ment of faith, and obedience, ^< but rather they be sure witnesses 
and BPFBCTUAL signs of God's good will towards us, by which he 
doth invariably work in usy and doth not only quicken, but also 
irtrengthen and confirm our Jhitk in him.'^ These are the old 
Scholastic tenets, by which the dreaming monks of the dark ages 
attempted to expound the mystery of the real presence. A 
change of the elements is here, certainly, implied at least, if not 
Straightly declared ; some miraculous addition, or alteration, is here 
assuredly supposed to be occasioned to them, after being received 
b^ the communicant. They are stated to be the SFFKCTtAL 
signs, i. e. the efficacious or operative causes, of faith. They are 
an instrument, or tool, in the hands of God for the salvation of 
mankind, — and by the agency of which, spiritual bluings are 
conferred. Now, is not this assertion tantamount to the Popiih 
dogma, based upon a gross system of metaphysics, that the sub-- 
stance of Christ's humanity is present in the Eucharist, still 

• Articles XT. 
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prefieryuBtg the.ftppeaisaDce» of the ,accidents^ pf bread and wine ? 
Yqs,— ^frpw these eiipre8^v>ns we may conjecture how little the 
compilers of pur inrtiph^ will be fol^ld to have effected, towards 
the emancipation of ;rea^on from the tramipela of a grovelling $u«- 
pf^^itip.n. We flee, through these . efiinks, a " rag of papetj" 
|irotru4e ; a ^fife ^ign and witness^ tridyf 9f t|ie substance of that 
ancient faiths whichr in all its mj^tery .aod.p^ado:i, is to be found 
within* After su(;h eiqpre^ion^.vjri^ ^^e .prepc^ed.for the doj^a, 
that " the body ^^i W/^d. of Qhrjst i^i? .vwily and indekd 
TA^N and received bj the faithful* , in . t;be I^obp's ^upppf .*^ 
. W.9 «fe pr^^pared fpr th^, a3§ertj9n that « th^ brbai^ ^Wclf we 
breaks .isL^ pai^t^Qg of f h9 99Py. OF. Chb)9X» and likewise the 
pup of blessing is a partaking of his b^qod."^ We are prepared 
for these, I say« and for any doctripe^ howsoever monstrous they 
may, be> except for that crowning inconsistency to which pur 
Church proceeds, namely, a denied of the real presence* 

It is idle to urge» that, as << the body and blood of Christ are xe* 
eeived by the faithfur only^ and not by the unworthy communi- 
cant, there can be no change in the elements. For, if they be con- 
verted into the person of Christ, for the benefit of some of the 
congregation, the incongruity of the miracle is surely not lessened 
by their re-conversion into simple aliment, or by their properties 
continuing unaltered, when the wicked receive. It is e<]^ally 
futile to allege, that Christ is << taken and eaten only after an 
heavenly and spiritual manner ;''<^ or^ what amounts to the same* 
that the thing received in the communion is his '< spiritual body." 
For, though the words <*jspiritual food'^ may, on some occasiopSf 
be employed with propriety, yet it is preposterous to use them 
where the thing spoken of b corporeal, and the act is that of 
eating in a sensible manner. An enUiusiastic speaker, warmed 
with his subject, might, indeed, without incurring much censure, 
incorrectly apply the term '^ spiritual" to flesh and blood, instead 
of adopting the word aUegoriaU or metaphorical. But (not to re- 
peat, that such an attempt at explanation would be totally irrecon- 
cileaUe with the doctrine asserted in the preceding part oiihe article) 
it is incredible, that, in an article of faith, deliberately eo^iposed for 

* See Church Cateehismk ^ Article xxviix. ' Ibid. 
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the express purpose of setting at rest itH disputes upon tile jiSbjeet of' 
the real (or corporBl) presencB^^ the terAs "after an heavenly and 
spiritual manner,** shouhl havtf heen husHfy employed for ithe pur- ' 
pose of intimating that iU the strong and stohbom assertions which 
went immediMely before, faspe«l^ 4lft br«ad wad wine being the 
very body and blood of Ohrisl, wtfn mkf high<4!0wit me^spiion, and 
hyperboles. The words *^hevmn)f and spiiiiiHl,*' 'liMrsibrev mtisfc 
be understood to ^BMaa in eiir«rtsoleiv thft«nM thai tbay mean 
elsewhere; now, ts> talk tyfa ^iMsa^e&lf and ipititfliF OMmner of 
eating and drinlBiiig^,u*4e)ilbig Mwi Jiialfc i g , fn^ijpcfiy w>«riled,— or 
to ti^ of a lipifitiiid ^ody, waim «o «Ba t» be tha !^^ 
should spedE of a eorporeadt voal^ or of taking wsntid'^^puiities and' 
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* From the history of the vticles of the Established Church, and of the 
•uccesstYe alterfltionc whidh tbejr from dme to time have atvdergene, It appeara 
maDifettbeyotid all doubt, that «iir Chareh hat Aot vefiifed her eoneamaca;. 
with the Holy See, in the daetri&e of the T§al frmmee* Bishop Mamt, in a 
■ote whieb he has appended to the declaiatton after the nibrick of the com-^ 
nunleo service* haa absolutely admitted this to be the case ; observiog that '* a. 
reoL pieseflce, in the Eucharist, of the body and blood of Cubist, is what our 
Church frequently asserts." It is true, that he denies the coincidence of this 
doctrine with that of transubstantiation, and that be distinguishes between a 
presence which is only *' real," from the " corporal" presence, of a corporeal 
thing. But, the consistency of that denial, and the meaning of this most ex- 
traordinary distinction, I must leave, as the judicious prelate hath himself lef^ 
them, to be expounded by the wit and humour of future eommentators. The 
truth is, as Bossvxt dblerres, that ** all goes down with Pretestante provided 
yott inveigh against the Pope." The doctriv^ of the real presence, and of. 
the Church's iofallibiUtj, the use of images; and adoration of saints in pub** 
Kcwaislup, fostSt absoljutions, and marking with the sign of the cross, all that 
is Popish may by onr Church's permission be retained, and will be graciously 
allowed, provided yen '* ery out amain against the Pope and Church of 
Rome, and call that Church the Church of Antichrist"* This alone will be 
8n6Scient to insure you favour; — this most senseless exhibition of bigotry 
and religious rancour, will, in- the eyes of the tvuty reformed, bemorepewer- 
ful than CttAiiiTr could have been, tooover all your sins. 

Bossvbt's Hidary is an agreeable work« well worthy of the attention oi 
•very intelligent Protestant who would not sunander his reaspn and judgment., 
to the discretion of his priest, nor have his mind wholly corrupted and debauch- 
ed by the retainers to one side of a question. 

* BossuBT*s VarMiont qftke Protestant Ckvrckes, vol.U. p. Ui. 
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pmr&cticMiSy grace, taUkf 4e»i in our vei^.^Nundsy .bcgakidg.tbfuod in 
pieces^ and pkciag tl)«a ip our ni^ttthu^ It is ia eioplojr words to 
no sort of purpose, wkhoot any rtedigo 4ff -stgailJcRtioo whirteveis. 
It is ppwertcss, thwretee,. t<^ ^aj|fjidktor:(|u«Iify .i^.propoaitii)ii 
pmiFiouslf laid. down, wd iAa^«ik'.a«Ml jMUi alt^i^ptto.help 
o«^ »bBuwKii«i fey wwiPgttstiMrtrianafHrianm^ xaiid^ U» fVfOHni*tH>^f^ 

Tbiis» eaiMfidfy awt wjii nutaaawyeiHfiyerhap^I wyi jB#<»Hayjad 
t6add, akKi, ^wdi- lirlnaft njf nehwiitf |p4h«.>jca«ee.vaiflriMiby flttfjl 
wilb-a ariflPftyiitbfa&t|ie:iadiwii* rj—ii^ aifihriiHlhHi mitjv^and of 
kindly teeiiag^^ jafcre^neitnw id <y>wiHuw tnrti^;»i|h. jopaye ^yewty, 
upon ^>e0» rdisantWMWvawd.^ abswrdit^cgntwrtotig^ /.^hi^ 4re«|^ir 
Cfa ri s t ia n i ty not the nwans of >5.peac» upon .the earth, hut xathfii^. 
a sword'' of diseordt^ lo tih^'hittei:ness of regret, and not in 
maUeor I ^av» uiad^vtekeo Ihe u^A la^k of proving,. (wh^tSwjiF^ 
hat iramoaUy remarkad,) tkat 'W& Ai^B itiST kvooqh of jhi? 

LIOION AMONa us TO MASK V8 HATE €WS ANOTMCR. For i 

am convinced, that, if these shocking controversies and coiiten-» 
tions, which I have aHaded to, can, by any human means, be 
mitigated or subdued, that happy improvement in our manners 
can only be effected by a deep, and overpowering sense, of the 
enormous guilt, and madness, of which we stand convicted in 
all eyes except our qwu« The first ste|> toward amendment is 
to be oonvinced of error; aud such cppyiction cannot otherwise 
be «sforeed»^*--M»oi|g a< people wlio have long been accustomed 
to regftfd reUgious diseordas the prime duty of human life, and 
sectarian animosity- the diief ornament of the human* ramd,-— 
than by the pressure of irresistible truths, plainly uttered, and 
vigorously urged. But if we can possibly be persuaded to turn, 
from the diabolical business of reviling others with an exagge- 
rated statement of their fi^ults, to the manliness of examining our 
owny-T-4f aay thiipg cap. prevail upon us to excuse in others those 
weakneaveBAiroaX'Whioh ncnie <of ust^e i»3Lempt,— to queni^ the 
flames of bigotry whioh rankle in our heaetS'-4o appease the en-p 
mity which rages against us,— and thus, by a noble exercise of 
candor and philanthropy, to strengthen and encourage, both in our- 
selves and in our fellow-men, the good and amiable principles of our 
common nature, methinks, those harsh but cogent reflections, which 
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I hara not skrank from oKpeewiiigi should cofistrain us to observe 
that Godlike precept «f charity^ '^ first pluek the beam out of thine 
own eye."«-^But, while thus honestly I << labour for peaee/' mmj 
wiiU I fear, <<make ttemselves ready for battle." J expect no leas 
than that my meaning will be mierepresented* My adheren€e> evei» 
to any sett of Christians, may ka ^nied, or theinconsisteivsy of 
such adfaer ente deriidcd. My 'besi ^xertionsrio rescue truo religion 
from theusm^ers of her-Baouvandie rekas^her from the filthy, 
pestilenini farmeots^ witk which she has been. poUutpd^ may be 
represented as an insult t to bet* being ; .and I may be accused of 
fanning >up those flamea«l'eontn9#eray and contest* which I most 
devoutlylabour to^ allay* Cbavineedy howerer^ vrif the pwt^of my 
flMHtires, and with no sickly- diffideoee respecting the force, or 
tendency, or kimrceDce of the observations which I havfe made» 
I sttbmit this note;, with equal frankness to the correctioni or 
i&nmnty of the candid^ and to the foulest aspersions .of the eoor 
mies of ^aee. 



NOTE (24.y^Page 158. 

It is not affirmed without proof, that << the Scriptures com«' 
mend us on the authority of God." The syllogism by which tius 
is established maybe thus briefly expressed : 

A revelation bf a paartitnlar nature wato desired. 

If this design was not 'frustrated, i^ e. if 8«eh a revelation 
exists at all, it can be no other than the' Christian scheme; 

But it cannot be believed that the design vmsf frustrated. 

Christianity, therefore, «nu^ be the reveiatioQ which was de- 
signed. 

NOTE (25.)— Pe^e 159. 

If it be objected to this theory, that it must b^ftilse, beb^ose it 
represents the Deity to be the ittimediafte anthor lof afl those 
massacres that have been ]f)erp6trated, anif absurd iftes which were 
performed, at heathen altars Vto this it may be replied, that, by A 
parity of reasoning, we "inust suppose that in^inct Aoes not exist 
in brutes. For, as the mistakes which they make, and the errors 
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whkh* Ihey (seldom^ indeed/ yet oeoasioiMlly) commit, must, ac- 
cording to the tenor of this objection, proceed from error of un- 
constrained judgment, and not from instinct ; so also, "we roust 
suppose, that, when they act wisely, as in the minority of instan- 
ces, they do so from their tiacuky t>f reason )--^that| therefore, the 
gossamer is, by force of its own intejlect, more skilled in experi- 
mental philosophy than Dr. Feankltn ; that Bobart Boyle, 
from comparative deficiency of mind, wsas neyer so accurate m a 
' common fowl in the investigation or coudnct of a chemical pro* 
cess ; and that, compared with the lesraed and cakidattng bee> 
as a scientific architect, or profound mathematietao/ Sac Chhisto** 
PIUBii Wrbn, or Nkwton, was but a drone. For, all these ope- 
rations must mddoubtedly be aiilribiitaxi to one and the same 
cause, whether that be reason or insti^cti Tint animals of one 
flpecies will rear the young of anather,.^ho8tile perhaps to theirs,-^ 
that dogs and men, thoixgli they have food prepared at hornet 
will, for diversion, exercise themsdves in huntings and 4eUgbt in 
the pursuit or destruction of gam% proceeds decidedly from the 
sanse principles by which nature instructs all animab to preserve their 
proper offspring, and to seek food for their own support. It is, 
thor^ore, dear, that natural t0ctfl«mes «Kifit, wbi^bj however 
essentially necessary they may be^ or however co^preh9nsi.veljr 
beneficial, yet produce sobm disorders, and 9te t^ <c«use ipf many 
ridiculous, and foy no means inoo^eMt actKuis* That the religious 
seatiflient, theneiore, sbouU lead jmen io engage in cru^ or fool* 
kh ceremonies, er (what too ofi|en faap^ns even in these days) 
that it ishottld piove a source pf mueh absurdity ia the xxmduct of 
individaaib, disqiaciiag wesk minsb^ and r^adiBring many, others- 
wise estimsble persons, disagreeable to their friends^ — uasoeiable, 
peevish, hypocritical* morose, — is neither iaconsistaat with its 
extensive utility, nor .cortainly Ifuod erut iewmsirimdufn) tends 
in the sUglrtest degnee to invalidate tbe evidences of its existencob 
The oiljeiBtionisihus, therefore, xevmifei i but it coidd never have 
faBen-adyiMicedj had the distinction he^ sufficicoitly s^tended t^ 
between a separate unconnected act, and one among many thai 
Ve do^ in oomplisvce witjiag'en^ra/ law, or principle, in the 
vfiry motion, ^f which is. comprised the possibility of exceptions to 
the prevalent intent. 

x2 
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Neyerthetess, it may he still insisted, that the Author of Nature 
must be considered to be the original cause of all those evils to 
which the natural tendencies of his creatures lead. This, how- 
ever, would not be to remodel the objection, bnt totally to 
abandon it* For, if the Deity is to be considered as the author 
of snch evils as arise from the misapplication of the religions sen- 
timents, to his agency also must h& ascribed the errors and de- 
viations of instinct intheloirer animals, — errors which have never 
been, and never can be, thought to furntsh'^ grounds for supposing, 
that the condition of these animals wbuld be in any manner im- 
proved by their natural inclinations being perverted or suppress- 
ed, much less for the supposition, that they are not truly di- 
rected^ each by its own nature, to a particular course of life. 

' But, though the objection, so far as it affects my argument, is 
thus rendered nugatory, it is, nevertheless, an objection, which I 
canirort think that, in such a work as the present, I would be jus- 
tified in allowing to pass without reprehension. It is an old ob- 
jection against the divine government, as the original soufrce of 
every evil, as well as of every good, which is existent in the 
world ; and it must be confessed, that the opinion which Dr. Palst 
entertained of its magnitude was not too great, when he observed,* 
with his accustomed frankness and candour, that it was a difficulty 
of which '< no universal solution had been discovered, i. e. no so- 
lution extending to all cases of complaint." To discuss at length 
a question so perplexing and various, and to confute an argument, 
which from the earliest times has been able to withstand the test 
of controversy,-— even did the desDgn of these Essays require, or 
their limited compass permit me to do so, — would be a task which 
I could not hope to accomplish in a satisfactory manner ; but, 1 
trust that the few following conaiderations, which, with the 'utmost 
brevity, I shall venture to suggest, will be sufficient to shew^ that, 
whatever difficulty may attend the complete refutation of that' in- 
sidious charge aguiist the Author of Nature, it its neither so sure, 
nor se intelli^ble, nor, above all, so impious as it professea to 
be. 

In the first place, then, it is 4>y no means certain, that the 
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Dfiity muft be conaidered a» the author of o^^the evils which his 
creatures suffer ox comiuit. Whatever plausibility the proposi* 
tion may possess^ and . however its reiBote nature may place it 
beyond the reach of sati3factory and manifest refutation, it is by no 
means certain and self-evident, in the absence of proof, (and what 
proof is, or caa be, offered ?) thai mawkiodere not solely responsi- 
ble for their own acts, and that the Author of Nature must, of ne- 
cessity, uid in ener^ ^sase, be ipculpated for their wickednesses, 
misfortunes, and miseries. 

In the second pboe, it. is a most irreverent and unseemly 
accusation against Him^. who hath not created, us that we might 
revile his attrUsutesy and forget his good^^ss to us in all that we 
enjoy in << this delightful laod.^ 

Thirdly, we should reflect, that, althou^ the will of the 
Author of Nature be indicated by his works, yet, this indication 
must be the same by which a general rule can manifest the end 
to which it was designed to lead. If we take pleasure in the re- 
creations of sense, in intellectual pursuits, in the exercise of the 
social affections and emotions, and if we find that other animals 
possess a no less joyous existence than ours, we should surely es- 
timate at little worth that gloomy and malignant, as well as par- 
tial reasoning, which would detect a weakness amidst the display 
of omnipotent power, and would infer malevolence in the Creator 
of a happy world. The power, and goodness of the Deity, are 
established upon plain broad grounds. No stupidity can fail to 
comprehend, and no ingenuity manage to evade, the mighty proofs 
of that EFFECTUAL BBNEvoLBNCE, which has made life a blessing 
to every creature. It is the most marked and general cha- 
racteristic of the works of nature, which prove incontestably, 
.with what stupendous power, and beneficent wisdom, they were 
made» But the incapaeity, or spite, of the supreme Being, if 
proved at all, must be proved by an argument remote from com- 
mon apprehension ; and doubtful in its foundation, because built 
upon a mere hypothesis, which, on the one hand, is not self evi- 
dent, nor, on the other hand, has been proved ; an argument, 
which does not even pretend to establish more than an alternative 

• MlLTOW. 
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or dilettRBA, and that dUeinina (of « mvA of fiofwer om of y/nBP 
in the Creator to endoo his ereaturaa with imaUoyed and 
contiHuai happinett) appiHoable only to same defhetSy (if such 
they may be called,) and not to the general conathation of na* 
turew 8iichaii*atgoBiont,>*the9e&>re^ OTeit weto it as intelligible^ 
and tinde«tableraS'itiS'tfae>Twerfl«'of these^ could scarce furnish 
enbngh- 10 ^wa^tfy tbo'irhnaest effiisions of gratitude and reve* 
rence tdwardiB' our Maker ; and toange it as a gtaffe, and formida* 
ble impeachnient of the DiTinei attributes^ nnnt^ accordingly, be 
iro less the error M5f a gro^i^elliog pfailosopfayy than it is the foul 
Mnanbekm of kheatl4horoughlyeonpttpted by the blackest ingr»> 
littrde-/ and iraAkKtogin the rottenness ol rebellion against the 
atftbor ofYtseKtstence. 

B«t,I ass far from thinkiog, that the insbecyiiy and minute- 
ness M this hypothesis are its only defects \ on the contrary, its 
only ckfiM to notice appoatB toase to rest upon no better, or other 
fotifidatlony Idian the abience of sufficient OYidence against i^ 
to prove its otter and total inpossibility. Proo^ of this eoocluo 
sfms-kind, ie^'not, I belicsvv, and certainly ought not to be, pret 
tetidfed to hy either those who. affirm^ or by thoae who deny, that 
the etits of the -natural and moral worMa are to ibe ultiflaately 
imputed to the ittci4>8«ity^ or malorolence of Him, who is the 
orealor aaNcI ruler of botlu .But, there are many consideration^ 
easyy natural', and obfious^ which support, to a high probabiEty^ 
the negative of that supposition. I shaU oidy mention two^ which 
are brief and plain, yet not gener^y attended to as they appear to 
nM to deserve. First, it seems to be no morei the case, that^ whe« 
we err, or suffer pain, this most neoessarily come to psas ka conse* 
quence of a determination to error impres sed «pon us, or of a eon* 
stitutiott caleidated to produoe asisery inflicted upon 0% by the Cre- 
ator, than that) when an instrument of music is played'upon by sa 
ignorant perfbnner, or is out of tune, from ifieglect, 6t bad usag«if^ 
the maker ofit is to be accused of unskilfbl workmanship, or of having 
designed it for the production of discords.* Secondly, whatever 



* It may, I an aware* ba objected again*! thU walogy, thai " the maker 
of the JBstraraeBty ia Aot«]«^ tiM m^kas of ibe ffuuciao* or of those who have 
injured it." But, if we admit, and take into coasideration, the free ageac/ of 
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difficulty there may be in avoiding this objection, the adoption of 
it would he attended with no less ; and, even though it were im- 
possible to evade the reasoning by which all the evils of nature 
are attributed to incapacity or malevolence in the Deity, yet, that 
conclusion would be greatly invalidated, if not totally subverted, 
by those inferences of power and goodness, which are not only de- 
ducible with greater ease, clearness, and predsion, but are also the 
result of a far more comprehensive survey of the works of nature. 
Upon the whole, however, onuttiog every thing that may be 
difficult, or disputable, in the subject, one simple consideration 
appears to be sufficient to dispose of the objection which it is the 
proper object of this note to remove. If all other passions and 
propensities, in a moderate degree, promote the happiness of the 
creatures to whom they are given, by what arguments, I ask, or 
rather by what sophistry, can it be made to appear, that the re- 
ligious sentiments alone are without use, and the results of a 
different intention ? Should we not rather suppose, that, being 
agreeable to nature, they will in the end be found reasonable 
also ? And especially, if we can conceive a way in which reason 
and nature may be reconciled, shall we conclude thai we have 
been able to discover what the author of.our existence overlook- 
ed ? Little objection can be drawn from the circumstance of 
misapplication. Many passions in human nature, and instincts in 
brutes,r— all of them undoubtedly natural,*«-are liabla to the same; 
and, after all, that objection, slight as it is, does not even remotely 
affect the present subject, it does not relate at all to the exis- 
tence of those tendencies, much less to the proofs of their exis- 
tence, but to a very different matter.*^ 

man, it must foHow, that be is accountable according lo the powers which he 
vtgojn, and the means of exerting them. And, indeed, one remarkable weak- 
ness of the ebjectioo, which the existence of evil has been adduced to prove 
ag^st the divine attributes, is, that it takes no account of the power of a 
human being to regulate hi^ own conduct. Accordiopf to that objection a per- 
sqn is equally '.rrespoosible, whether he be the ruler of his own actions, or but 
an inert tool in the hands of another. 

* See, in the following note, some further reBections upon the question re- 
specting the ffrtgin rfgvH, so far as it may be supposed to aflTect the present 
argument. 
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NOTE {a6.)-r^Page 161* 

It may be supposed, that those religious tendencies^ if they 
existed at all before the advent of the Messiah, had not then a pro- 
per object, and that, therefore, no inference concerning them can 
be drawn from the analogy of other instincts, the objects of which 
are never'deferred or withheld ; or that, if the analogy which I 
have insisted upon be just, it proves that their proper^ objects 
must have been contemporaneous with the first existence of these 
feelings, and ^consequently cannot fee the doctrines of the gospel, 
S/vhich were not promulgated until a later age. 

To the first of these alternatives, I reply, that, if we cannot 
argue in the present case from the analogy of other instincts, not 
only is this treatise founded upon error, but so also is the whole 
system of analogical reasoning. For, if we may not apply this 
sort of evidence to prove that a natural characteristic of the human 
species must have been given for some useful purpose, and that 
a natural instinct must have a proper object, it will be difficult 
to pomt out any case in which such testimony will be admissible. 
The second alternative, which is almost identical with the first, 
and in fact is the same objection, requiring the same answer, 
states, that the existence of a natural determination, without a 
proper object, would be so extraordinary an exception to the order 
of nature, that the correlative object must have existed from the 
beginning. Now, this would have been a fair presumption, be- 
fore proof had been given that the correlative object teas de- 
layed, and that it did not exist until a very late period. — But, 
when we are fully satisfied that it was for a time delayed, does 
there remain no manner of presumption that it will ever arrive ? 
Does analogy furnish us with no similar instances ? Do all things 
attdn to perfection at once, or by degrees ? Shall we conclude at 
midnight, that the eye was made to no purpose ? Or are the sex- 
ual organs not developed until mature age ? And do we not find, 
that, since the world itself was in its infancy, arts, and civilization, 
and the improvements of man's natural reason have been ad- 
vanced, and that the objects of every natural and moderate 
deure may be more easily attained ? 
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** Dente lupus, coruCl taurus petit ; 
U ode,.* nisi intus moAatratuuy V* 

Thus instinct often shews its existence before the time for 
successful exertion arrives, and the mental powers, and appetites, 
as well as the bodily organs, make their appearauce, often with- 
out immediate use, never without prospective des'^gn. The sup- 
position, therefore, is precluded, that- t)be. feligipus ^entinfients, 
which evidently appear tp be instin^ctive,, are^ uevertheless, som^ 
thing different from what theyseem^. . Tfh^. ^g^ment lies the 
other way, not to overturn ^hat has Jieen .already, ^^tablishe^ 
but, to shew that the scheme of nature is.npt yet completed. Jflad 
Lucretius or Epicurus thus objected to the idiyine economy, 
that certain impulses of nature were useless or pernicious, what 
sort of answer would it have been to say, " if they are pernicious 
they are not natural ;" when both the parts of this most extraor- 
dinary paradox were equally incontestible. But, it would have 
been perfectly fair and reasonable to reply, — as those, who admit 
natural (but not revealed) religion, infer upon greatly inferior 
evidence a future state from the moral perfection of the Peity, 
of which we are incompetent judges,^ and from the unequal dif- 
tribution of good and evil in this world, — that these irregulari- 
ties and inconsistencies would one day be set right and reconciled. 
But, if a modern intends this rare method of evading inferences 
to supersede the argument maintained in the present treatise, 
his project is not likely to be successful. For, if we can at alladmil^ 
that the Christian religion may be true, and that there is some 
shade of plausibility, some appearance of evidence, in the many 
various circumstances, which, after a very particular examination 
of them, have passed with the most acute and judicious reasoners 
for positive proofs, the irregularity has (in this case} now ceased, 
and the answer been confirmed, which might have been given to 
the sophist in former times. For, the objection to which I have 
adverted lies against the government of God, not against the 
method here adopted of reconciling the supposed inconsistencies, 
which have given rise to that objection ; and, whatever may be 
its force or direction, it is in part removed, and, so far as the 
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present argument is eoncerned, is, to us who live in these days, 
altogether avoided, since, by supposing the triith of Christianity, 
we may now, at least, whatever may have been the case in former 
times, conform our actions to human reason, without opposing 
the divine energy, and wisdom, acting in us by the medium of 
instinct. 

The difficulty arising from'the limited extent of the Christian 
revelation is, as it affects the preeeding argument, still the same 
objection in another form. ** Evevy instinct in animals, it may be 
said, has always had its- pMper dbject at halid ; and man, from 
the earliest period of his existence, has also had food and raiment,- 
and the means of supplying eveiry natural desire. But, the re* 
ligious feelmgs were, confessedly, for a long period, without their 
proper object in the majority of the nations of the world, and even 
at this day continue so unprovided for amongst many nations." To 
this, the reply formerly given seems to be conclusive. It is in vain 
to contend, that a disposition of mind does not exist, of which 
we perceive the effects every hour ; a disposition, which has mani- 
fested itself in all countries since the first memory of things, and 
which is so indispensable a part of the sceptical hypothesis* upon 
which we proceed. So far, therefore,- as these feelings of religion 
are considered to have existed without a proper object, I not only 
admit, that a circumstance which is inconsistent with the order of 
nature is thereby supposed, but make this evident incongruity the 
basis of my reasoning. To assert, however, that, by the supposition 
of a revelation, we only diminish without entirely removing incon- 
sistencies, — ^though it were no refutation of this doctrine, — 
would, if true, be an objection not devoid of force ; but, happily, 
there are numerous analogies which prove, that the above men- 
tioned hypothesis is a complete solution of them. 

The progressive advancement of all the human faculties, not 
only in particular persons, but also as the world itself grows old ;, 
the gradual growth of individuals, of nations, and of sciences ; the 
continual improvement of all qualities in the animal, and in the vege- 
table creation, considered individually, or as a series of successive 
specie^ ; these are lall in accordance with the general Scheme of 
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iMitm-6|.«n4 Are iUuaUAtions of (he viev whicb I have taken of the 
devptioDftl feeliDgs. Do you ask* of what use were these re- 
ligioiie priociplea before the eomiog of Cbris^wty ? Do you ob- 
ject that they were for, 3Q0Q years without <a propei object ? You 
forget that the aoorn which contains the principles of the future 
tree must be matured for two centuries in the earth, ere it be* 
eemes a monarch of the fcreat^ (Yen^urely foTgeiw>that.» even 
now in many nationsj the mos^ refined paasiotM andsensibilitiesof 
our nature are without thw peeper ob}det» the tendereat^See^ 
tionsp^vertedi the noblest feetis^ btsutaliy^i Patrioiiiini among 
sanrage nattonst ia b«t the fondnesa to hunt in a particular foreat^ 
Their sense of harmony shews itself in yeU% and in the jarsing o| 
discordant instruments. The wit and humour of uneiviUaed peo^ 
pie operate chiefly in the infliction of terturep } and.the^ senae o{ 
intellectual or moral e](oeUence, or even of the beauty of the ex** 
ter nal world, is almost totally depraa^, e<^ lost* 8uch utter baiv 
barism indeed is rare; but, in several parts of the worldi there can 
be traced no recollection of a better state, if ever it existed, and 
certainly no single nation, perhaps no single man^ can be adduced 
as an exemplification of that practical optimismf the wantof which^ 
in respeot to the religious passions» is -urged as an objeotjoa against 
my argument. 

As the blessings of revelation are not meted out in like pne*^ 
portions to ail mankind, so alsOf the benefits of oivilixation are 
unequally shared among the human race ; some tribes exhibiting 
the principles of social union no otherwise than by herding to^ 
gether like bea6ts,^-^withottt government, without civil rights* 
without established forms of religion* How difierent must be 
the effects of all the passions in sueh « aociety> ^m their ope^ 
ration in the civilised woxM^ What, for. instance!, would be the 
effects of Avariqe in a qommunity where possession atone ^nsti* 
tuted the right, and where neither property ner excbiiige of 
goods bad pkce? It might not, i^deedi» be tptaUy eatinguished 
in that breast» to which all ungenerous desires would be the »ost 
congenial, hnt^ the individual in whom it existed would beaa 
different from the European miseri and both of them as diSerent^ 
from the industrious economist, as the partial operation of an 
instinct, or, on the other hand, its uncontrolled violence, is dif- 
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ferent from the same tendency, when fiiHy deT^opedi duly im- 
proved, wisely k'estrained, and directed into its proper channel* ^ 

The only •diffk'ence, thidn^ between (he religious and iJtud 
other moral or animal inatinctflofrntinkhid^ seems to amount to 
thisy that the latter may be intrusted to the control of reason, 
whilst the £wrmer require- larefvelijtioia to guide them; and» as 
some itoen will nob suhniit. their conduct to the government of 
reason, but to 4hait> olimpulse^ eo, it is analogous .that others 
should ^as we 6nd to Jbte the'0ase)^di6regaird the voice of revela- 
tion. But, ti is a miatakje ^ suppose that the objects of the ani- 
mal iiBtinets are^ any cnore than those of the religious iedii^, 
alt^ya at hand ; atodthat- the; former wili^ of themselves^ aad inde- 
pendent of any aid,- conduct us blindly to our happiness. They 
can but give mb general dir€Gtion$,'&nd not always reason is able 
to point out even to these their proper course* The religious 
iQStinctSf according to the same plan, give us general direcHonf, 
which, of themselves, are insufficient to guide us to truth, and 
whieh, in the absence of revelation, must as effectually lead the 
world astray, as other instincts will mislead it when r^cMon is weak, 
or altogether wanting. 

In all this, there is nothing which can injsMrumsly involve our 
subject in the difficulties that attend the celebrated question con- 
cerning 'liie OBioiN OP EVIL. This is an elementary question^ 
affecting alike every theory to which it can at all relate. It 
is also a question, which, as it is commonly managed, becomes 
more and more unintelligible as the inquiry proceeds. The will 
of God is, not only the true and rational, but it is also the sole 
intelligible^ foundation of all moral duty.^ The terms morality, 
and immoralityi applied to Him, are an absolute abuse oi lan- 
guage, as much as it would be to apply to him the relations of 
magnitude or number*^ To say, that, independent of His will 
and laws, abstract fitneu requires the performance of one act 
rather than another, were to consider morality as relative to 
something else than the will of the Deity ; and, in short, were to 
use words without a meaning. Nor are these principles merely 
speculative ; they are confirmed by the most extensive observation. 



• P. 7-8, ante. ^ P. 295296, antt. 
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and are consistent with the glmeral practice and opinions of men. 
For, according ta these tenets, ^^ cease to mbnder how the pa- 
gans could haVeavoidedy «kb tkeydid avtyid^ tHe<'opmicm oOero- 
city in their' gods^ While they 'supposie^d' them < -to 'delKght in^dro- 
elty and lust. These facts clearly prdver/.tha!t>the ideas of human 
justice and divine BTe nattirally diffefetit among men^ and that it 
is a popular as well aS A phtlo9ophi<^^l dlMiFOction which' i make, 
ill assertrag, that rectitude or wrbngne^ otf hctWnis'ndt fwx)- 
perly, and in its usual sigiUfncaifOnf, kjpplicabl^ to'th^ Cre«tiSr. 
When, however, we Say,' that every piropotttaon r«speKiting the 
morality of the Supreme Being,' tnosttnvolve an absurdity in 
terms, inasmuch as it necessarily inSportsati^bligaticm ilpon MIm 
to do, or forbear certain acts, and therefore implies the exis- 
tence of a superior Being, I do not wish to advance any he^ 
terodox doctrine, nor to alter, in the slightest degree, those 
forms of speech, which are the least objectionable, and which are 
most consistent with ^ the piety and reverence we owe towards 
the author of our existence. Such expressions, though incorrect, 
are, I admit, a necessary abuse ; and even sufficiently -correct to 
point out to us the object of faith and worship ; but, certainly, 
they are not accurate enough to be assumed as the basis of a 
theory. The only intelligible question which can be raised con- 
.cerningthese subjects seems tobe, "whether or not the Deity con- 
sulted the happiness of his creatures ^tfn*»»tt%,"* — not whether he 
did right or wrong, — *'in giving to them subordinate wills, in mak- 
ing mankind free, in placing him in a state of probation, in per- 
mitting pain and sickness to visit and afflict the earth, in assign- 
ing a term of life to every being, &c« — ^whether or not he might 
have made the human race, and even brutes^ immortal, and like 
himself, superior to every pain and injury ?" These, I say, are the 
most intelligible questions that can be raised «i|>on the celebra- 
ted question respecting the origin of evil, and whoever shall think 
it prudent, or useful, or becoming in him to prosecute these in- 
quiries, may, without interruption from me, draw his own private 
conclusions for himself. 

But, although this difficulty does not. lie peculiarly against the 
present argument, it is very satisfactory, and a great confirmation of 
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the priDciphtt "wbicb ht|T# hteo d^^cred, to know, thftt it may 
hftTo been for maajrexcelUmt reaisond, that the ttii^ority of mankind 
were pennttted to go on in ^ri*or. Hereby we learn the insuffi* 
eieney of all netuiti- ineiaa foV attaining to the knowledge of the 
supreme mkd ineoinprehenftible Being who made ub, and are 
impresseKl wkh thoeompleleBt =eonviction of th^ Tice and misery 
v^eb ^re4bei toomufie^Hi^ ^faberration fk*<Hn him. Hereby we 
feel the wint of a ftonipeletit mtrutdery and henoe also we infer 
the necessity] and embmee the |gl«d tiding^^ ol a rbvblation. 
Conscious- of oar inisaipacily] w6 look' bock upon our melancholy 
wiaaderingsy wkhout* Mreagth Ho support, o^ light to direct odr 
gteps^ and,' from tlvese masings, we are prepared €^ titfn with joy- 
fidiiesi to the Shephi»rd of our eoak. 



. NOTE (27).^^^uge 167, 

• ' ' » • 

The observation that << religion sometimes makes us more 
senseless than the beasts themselves/' cannot but remind the 
reader of the doctrines of transubstantiation, and of the all-suffi- 
ciency of faiths which is an exposition too commonly put upon 
the expression used by St. Paul, " we hold a man, therefore, 
justified by faith, without the deeds of the law.** These inter- 
pretations are evidences of the superstition of human nature ; 
and prove that the religious principles, whicl\. exist in the mind, 
are not merely distinct from . reason, but oftentimes so opposed 
to it, as to silence and overcome every rational doubt or sugges- 
tion that may arise in the understanding. Frequently among 
men, and almost universally among women, we find persons whose 
good sense in ordinary matters, and whose solid judgment upon 
any other subject, would be conspicuous, deterred by a feeling of 
religious awe, from using their reason upon whatever interests that 
passion. The drunkard, the sensualist, the religious devotee, the 
slave of ambition, of anger, or of avarice, will each alike, and each 
from a similar cause, namely, an excess of irregular pasaon, re- 
solutely reject and contemn all sorts of argument, ot appeals to 
the rationd faculty, by which he might be reclaimed. Thus are 
the solemn debhurBtionfi, and the abstruse allusions, of Holy Scrip ^ 
inre, warped, and mangled, and perverted by those, who, consi- 
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dering it pro&iiation or U^sfib^ray 4a 9fff\y tbe ciommon rules of 
cxiticisio to ^heiii9^ur0d wordi .4ft^0 not* 4o 4i8ttiigui8ll, by arfr* 
UoimJ examination ^h^ tteyahould boUeve ab9oha$fyy frotn 
what they^ibould h^me.m,4(fmikir»f m sk^fiffu^ 
This passpge, << Thou Jba«t .S0t tbe< vomKl- ifo^rld so ikst^ t;l>at it 
canoot be nK)ve<y {sooner /tiwi»»lkti^,iof,anyi ali()eiiip4; to rej- 
cojicUe d}i6cuU^]|g, riv^iob ) ithf^ imutiludftii^' riferj«< «f > dke Apoea* 
lyp§e seemed ^o pf€(bif|ity>^(l9t««i|>p(9ef4(l«i^be ao astromiimicat 
theorem commiWeaMitio llhti PaadiaWitb^iAhe'HolyiS^ifit} and, 
aecordingly, it waa^sp i?ig)41;otttiderstood/i«^d receivied, thai all 
Nbwtox's d?]Ron6tiati0]ifi(Pf,ihexEaitb'fiipotioiit<^ere treated » 
impious imflginaUoosis <f>Figin«itii)g from the deeieiy«i; efMMnJaiid* 
He can have but little skill inikwiiao^ ^ture|Siwhp'is«8arpriaed to 
find the following advertisement religiously prefixed to the ^^Prin* 
cipia Mathematical of this dreamer^ which were published at 
Geneva by two Jesuks. 'UteX those fekfried editors manifested 
any derangement of intellect, by sincerity in their denuncia^ 
tion of science and argument, is by no means to be imagined ; 
on the contrary, it seems probable, rather, that they made this 
doclaration merely to avoid giving scandal to the Church, and to 
the great body of their Communion, whose piety was more impas* 
aioned, but less << according to knowledge" than theirs. << Neuto- 
nus in hoc libro tertio telluris motus hypothesin assumit. — Neu«' 
toni propositiones aUter explicari non posswni, nisi eadem quoque 
fibcti hypothesi. Hinc alienam coacti sumus gerefe personam i 

AI<tBRVM LATIS, a SUMMIS PoNTIFICtBUI^ CONTRA TfiLLURId MO- 
TUM, DBCRETIS, NOS OBS£<)<J{ PROFITSREMUB. 

Thomas Le S^tB« 
Francis Jacquier/' 
In plaun English ; — Newton's arguments are irresistible, never- 
theless, we must not believe them. 



It may probaUy be tbo«gbt» that, if instinct had any rela<- 
tioaio the doctrines of ChristiaRityy or waa at all coneeitned ia 
the exiatenee of feligton, no other religtoB than the true, which 
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'is thie proper object of this passion, could, accordtiig to general 
analogy, have eitensively prevailed. An objector may affirm, 
that, <' as it has been justly assumed in this treatise, that no instinct 
was ever vainly created without a primer corresponding object, so, 
consequently, when a proper object does not exist, it is absurd 
and inconsistent to suppose, that there is an instinct." This (bjec- 
tion is one that strikes most at first sight, the effect of alt reason- 
ing being to diminish that primary impression, — ^wfaich a very little 
consideration will totally remove. For, as it has been already 
observed,* the existence of this natural tendency being proved, 
it is perfectly idle to make such observations, which only evince 
an unwillingness to admit a particular conclusion, but do not even 
pretend to affect the evidence, upoii which that eonelusion is es- 
tablished. This is a fair specimen of the adahsurdum argument,^ 
and an illustration of the dangerous abuse to which it is liable. 
For, when the existence of such a tendency has beeti 'demonstrat- 
ed, is it not absurd to reply. Chat, if it has no proper ob|ect^ it 
cannot exist ? And it is the more absurd, because tSl ihese appa- 
rent contradictions may be easily reconciled by assuming the 
truth of the Christian doctrines, — so that here in fact is no ob- 
jection, but the argument itself. In short, we must suppose, 
either that there are no religious instincts, or else, that a reve- 
lation was designed to direct them. The former part of this al- 
ternative we must give up, unless we determine to reject the 
opinions of all philosophers, to disbelieve what even Atheists have 
not, in reality, ever called in question ; and to embrace that 
which is contrary to the most obvious reasoning. The latter 
supposition is therefore correct : — a revelation was designed. 



NOTE (29.)— Page 169. 

That every individual must have rational assurance of his 
faith, is not my assertion. This is not necessary to the credibi- 
lity of the system which he holds, or even to the reasonableness 
of bis conduct. That such assurance may be attained, (though, 
from various circumstancesi it is in fact not attained by some,) is 

" Paget 312-313, ante. b Note (17,) ante. 
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sufficient to justify the constitution of nftture : and it is certainly 
sufficient to reconcile the religious instincts with the general ana- 
logy of that scheme* 

NOTE (20.)— Page ibid. 

Against the argument, drawn from the singularity of opposi« 
tion in the laws of nature, that a revelation was designed from the 
beginning of the world, it may be objected, that ^< such an hypothec 
sis does not affect the difficulties, by the removal of which alone 
it must be established." To this effect, we may suppose the fol- 
lowing argument to be urged. << Whatever religion is the true 
one, and revealed, or, if that true and revealed religion be no 
other than Christianity, it is now, and so long as it shall exist 
must continue to be, received upon prescription and from preju- 
tlice. Christians, Pagans, Mahomedans, &c. hold their respective 
creeds in preference to others, not because they have ex- 
amined all doctrines, or any doctrine, and perceive a preponde- 
rance of evidence in favour of this or that opinion, but merely 
from their having been instructed, during their infancy, in parti- 
cular points of faith. Hence it is to be inferred, that, since 
mankind, in receiving truth or falsehood, for good or for evil, ap- 
pear equally to follow the impulses of passion and nature, and the 
dictates of prejudice, but to neglect reason, thesefore, nature and 
reason are not, as is pretended in this treatise, at all reconciled by 
supposing one of the many existing religions to have been re- 
vealed. For that supposition must, of course, rest upon facts, 
and cannot alter them. But, it is an undoubted fact, that the 
majority of Christians, whether we admit or reject the hypothesis 
of Christianity, are unable to give a reason of their belief, any 
more than if no such reason was to be had." But this objection 
is beside the purpose for which it was adduced, or it is false. If, by 
" reason," is meant truth or right reason in general^ it is then, in 
that acceptation of the term, surely reconciled to nature, when, 
from the natural bent and disposition of their minds, men em- 
brace a true and reasonable religion. But, if by " reason" is in- 
tended the particular reason of individuals^ the objection is m- 
applicable ; for as, on the one hand^ the analogy of nature teaches 

Y 
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usy tbat the religious, as well as every other instinct, must have a pro- 
per object, so on the other hand, that analogy gives us no grounds 
for supposing, that every man, even he whose passions are directed 
aright, must have attained to a knowledge of that object by the 
exercise of his individual reason. Whoever, from mere preju- 
dice, and upon impulse, embraces Christianity, resembles an ig- 
norant or careless man, who, being urged by the natural feeling 
of hunger, partakes of wholesome food^ but without knowing or 
considering the property of what he eats. And both, it may be 
fairly supposed, enjoy a healthy state ; the former in hb mind, as 
the latter certainly enjoys it in his body. By not exerting his 
reason, each, indeed, is in danger of falling into error ; but if, by 
the mere general directions of instinct, he happens to pursue the 
right course, although his particular reason has had nothing to do 
in the case, yet, nature and reason are reconciled. 

If then we will suppose, that, as proper food has been pro- 
vided to supply the natural wants, and to satisfy the appetites 
which relate to the body, so a revealed religion has also been de- 
signed, to regulate the affections of the mind, to direct its tenden- 
cies, and to place before us the << bread of life,'' then the religious 
sentiments must appear to be reasonable, as well as natural ; but, 
it is evident, that, without this hypothesis, those feelings must 
be considered to exist in direct opposition to every principle 
of reason, and to the analogy of universal nature. To pursue 
then the illustration, we may conclude, that, in both cases, it is 
dangerous to neglect reason, by which we should order and direct 
our ways and conduct ; it is committing our vessel to the mercy 
of the waves $ but, let it also be observed, that to disregard the 
voice of nature, and to resist her influence, is, in both cases, and 
in every case, to rush deliberately upon inevitable destruc- 
tion. 

The supposition, therefore, upon which this treatise proceeds, 
does remove difficulties that cannot otherwise be got rid of. For, 
if no proper object of worship exists, then is the religious sense 
given to us in vain, or rather to be a fruitful source of evil. It is 
also without a parallel in the whole constitution of nature ; to 
every part of which it is utterly repugnant and contradictory. 

But, if a proper object exists, and, consequently, religion has 
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been revealed^ the sentiment of religion is plainly appointed to 
aerve a purpose of the highest moment ; and, so far as one instinct 
is capable of comparison with another, exactly resembles all other 
instincts, — which with it form one scheme. To object, that men 
jieM to the religious feeUngs without exerting their intellect, is 
perfectly futile ; the case is the same in all instinctive and habitual 
motions. As it cannot be doubted that parents naturally love 
their offspring, so is this affection reasonable and wisely ordained ; 
although parental fondness rarely, or never, hath arisen from 
any logical deduction or demonstration.^ And natural piety may 
in like manner be a reasonable and useful principle in the human 
mind, when it makes a man a Christian ; although he should, un- 
reasonably and absurdly, receive the Bible upon the bare word of 
his parish priest. How many persons does a religious turn of 
mind dispose to the study of the Scriptures, and to meditate upon 
the main doctrines of the Gospel, and thence incite to the practice 
of every Christian virtue ? It is not reason, indeed, which has 
produced such an effect upon the opinions or conduct of that vast 
multitude 6f nations, whose morals have been improved, whose 
opinions and sentiments have been r^ned, and barbarous manners 
softened by the introduction and prevalence of the Christian re- 
ligion ; — the power of nature, and an irresistible impulse, which, 
under other circumstances, would have made them pagans, or the 
cruel and besotted worshippets of some disgusting idol, has pro- 
duced these hsq^py effects. Can it then be questioned whether 
or not the religious dispositions of our nature, which are the 
source of so much good, and without which those happy conse- 
quences could never have followed, accord with reason and are 
wisely ordained ? Do they not evidently resemble other natural 
principles, all of which are created for benevolent ends ? But, if 
Christianity (and, therefore, every other religion) is fabulous, in 
that case, whatsoever natural determination to religion exists, 
even in the slightest degree, in the mind of man, proves any 
thing rather than wisdom in the Creator. It is a manifestation 
of mere caprice, and is, in every respect, the reverse of what we, 
judging from analogy, would have expected. That religion may. 



* See a Brief View, &c. in the Appendix. 
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neverthQles^i be;|«be» the corre^onding sentimieiit being'gif^ni 
merely .to ajo&wer temporal -purpoeBBt) is «n object^nwiiioh'irUlh' 
be esLamined ia the suoceeding note. ' * 

^< Nature/' sn^ai Mr. Humk, ^does nothing in faiii." We kiave,' 
at U^aiy groitfidsfor the bluest degree of asscmince,- tliftt, i^hen ar. 
particul$r pko is entered upon in the nature of things, it k not 
left unfinished. No.desiFe» usdesff it be BttifidiBd or- exoosaivei b' 
without a correlative that may be attained, and no teddetKTjr'^th*' 
out a proper object. In order, therefore, to a?eld the AdmiteiMi* 
of 1^ revelation, aa a necessary inference from these reasoilings,' 
the infidel must either suppose that the rel^ous feelings aresa 
di&rent from all others, ithat they lie vnder a necesftty of vbSsj 
application, or admitting them to be similar, he must Adseit,i^ 
what, as itts contrary to aU the experience' of past ages, Misfit 
incapable of any proof, and, indeed^ -pretends to no more, thunr^-^' 
quiring us to peove the direct impossibility of such an hypothests,-^^^ 
he mu$t assert that there u no need of a revekf^ion to instruct 11^ * 
and, that we could ind out a perfectly pure ami reasonable r^H^' 
gion for ourselves.* In short, the sum and substance of all that might' 
be said upon the subject briefly amounts to this ; — as sure as that' 
religion is natural, and that the mere reason of man is insufficient 
to direct him to a. true and sufficient system of religion, so surely' 
does. the existence of a revelation form apart in the plan of 
nature. This being once omitted, I believe there will be little' 
difficulty in determining those general arguments for revelation, 
to 9 p^ticular proof of the Christian. 



NOTE [3l.)^Page 171. 

There now remains against my argument but one objection, 
to which, I apprehend, it will be necessary to adverts — It may be 
said, that, << although religious sentiments should exist in the mind, 
yet, it may not thence be inferred, that some religion must be 
true ; inasmuch as the Deity may, perhaps, have given us thes^ 
propensities for the mere purpose of keeping us in ordeif by the 
dread of supernatural agency, and of a future state of retribution : 

•P. 110-117, flni€. 
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sinea, it m ^videiUi that> even were all rdigions false^ theVeltgious 
tendencies m^t have, neverthdess, the mast beiteftciitl influence 
on society." But, this criticismive cannot admit vrhHe wd regard 
the .analogy of.|[»atiure«. .For, a false religion is not better, Isut is 
ii\. Qvpry reapect worse than none «Kcept oiily so far as -H for- 
nishes a aolid fouDdation upon ivhkh a system of practical mora- 
litjr may be erected. But, when considered apart from the (Super- 
structure that may be raised upon it, it is neither more nor less 
thsA a. falsity, and, as such aitme cannot be productive of any thing 
b^eficiaU Whatever there be of evil, is, according to the tenor 
of this^b^tLpn, to be charged upon the Deity, who is ignorant, 
at. 1^^ if wt wicked and malicious. But, whatever good may 
arbeirom piety, all the good which actually does occur, we are 
tO( attribute ^ther tQ the empty name of blind chance, or to prin- 
cipJiOs, (l^e effects of which in such a case are equally imaginary,) 
mere human virtue and wisdom* .Which ^conclusion is not more 
impious, than, it is i4>surd» For, the genuine tendency of every 
contrivance of nature is purely and simply good ; nor can there be 
selected from the whole creationy a single instance to the con'- 
trilLry. .Whatever evil exists, is not, in any case, (as Dr; PAt^fiir 
has rightly observed,) <'.tbe ob^t of the contrivance." But, if 
there is no truth in religion, there can be no immediate use, blit 
there mjList be a great deal of evil and absurdity, in the religious 
tendencies of human natune.. All which assumptions would be en- 
tirely arbitrary and opposed to experience. 

It is further to be remarked, that these artificial, secondary 
advantages, to which the belief in a future state of retribution 
may be made subservient, do not follow, so clearly at least or 
directly, from the other doctrines of religion, e. g. those of sacri- 
ficial rites, &c« which have obtained a very general assent, and 
which, if We reject the supposition maintained in this treatise, 
must be considered altogether useless and absurd, without being 
productive of any good result, immediate or secondary. The ob- 
jection, therefore, could admit only of a partial application, even 
if it were more deserving of notice than it is where it does apply. 

But, I have said enough upon this miserable cavil, the nega- 
tive of ^htch has been sufficiently proved : a cavil which neither is, 
nor could be, supported by a particle of evidence. For if, after 
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deliberate examination, it should appear to any speculative in- 
quirer, that the Deity takes a pleasure in deceiving man, may 
not his reason, which suggests this sagadous, doubt, be the very 
instrument of deception? May not this supposed discovery be 
the very deceit itself ? That the I>eity should, if he were inclined 
to lead us astray^ effect this by interposition of a deceptive in- 
tellect, a more remote, indeed, but equally infallible source of de- 
lusion, is a priori as probable as that He should employ instinct 
to mislead us; and if, reasoning a posteriorly we draw our conclu- 
sions from particular experience of intellectual deceptions, and of 
the errors of the understanding, the former supposition will ap- 
pear to be by far the most probable ; especially, if we take the 
sceptics themselves, and their arguments, for the subjects of our 
analogy. However, it is evident, that our capacities are not 
suited to, nor at all competent for, such speculations. We must 
have some fixed point upon which to suspend our reasonings, and 
which, therefore, must be independent of, and above, all reason- 
ings. If we are not content, upon those terms, to know all things 
that are necessary for us, and sufficient for our happiness, — learret 
v^of ^tm9 Mti tvcnffetetp, — we may as well content ourselves to be 
ranked, no longer as intellectual beings, but, with the most stupid 
beasts ; we must adopt, as Palsy says, " the old woman's receipt, 
to leave off thinking, for fear we should happen to think wrong ;" 
for, none but the wildest visionary can hope to discover, by de-^ 
monstration or philosophy, (if to such crazy notions we may ap- 
ply these venerable names,) principles^ upon which all rational 
philosophy must finally rest. 

We, therefore, have no reason to doubt these principles, 
merely because we do not see any immediate rewon for believing 
them, since, it is plain, that there must be soine primary princi- 
ples which we must take on trust. And as for these wits, who can 
make it a question, whether or not the Author of Nature is an 
impostor who obliges us to believe in falsehoods, (a supposition 
of which, whether it be true or false, we cannot possibly be as- 
sured, and which, if proposed, does, on the other hand, exclude 
all positive and formal refutation,) must, as Locke with just irony 
observes of a similar class of sceptics, " abide in their doubts," 
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concerning the evidence of their senses, and the truth of their 

faculties, " until it shall please Almighty God. to improve their 
faculties, and to give them better senses." 



NOTE{32.)^Page 183. 

It is not surprising to find, among the acrimonious criticisms 
of Dr. Brown, this sort of misrepresentation of the tendency of 
the Berrleian system* ; but it is singular that Mr. Hume should, 
f^om a similar misconception of the same system, have deduced 
(as a corollary which he makes his own) that, as matter is but a 
bundle of sensations without any essence or substratum, so also, 
mind is only a series of perceptions, and not a substance. This 
tenet evidently owes its origin to the same, at least to a similar, 
false view, with that which Dr. Brown entertained of the ten- 
dency of the ideal system, namely, that its effect was <' to materia- 
lize the intellect,"*' which would be, in fact, to identify it with a 
series of perceptions. However, the misconception is so obvious, 
that I would not here advert to it, except for the purpose of vin- 
dicating Berkeley against the perverters of his philosophy ; and 
to shew, that, although the scepticism << of Berkeley and Hume" 
is usually mentioned as one and the same, or similar, the deduc- 
tions of the latter were totally different from, and even contrary 
to, the principles which the former philosopher maintained. To 
me it appears, that Mr. Hume's scepticism was not, by any means, 
such as it is usually represented to be, a prosecution or continua- 
tion of the system which is inculcated in the Principles of Human 
Knowledge^ but a prosecution of a totally different theory, which 
was, by many others besides Hume, Brown, and Reid, absurd- 
ly mistaken for that of the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne. I 
must add, however, that I have nowhere in Hume's Essays been 
able to find an explicit and unequivocal assertion, that the ex- 
istence and essence of the mind consists only in a train of percep- 
tions or << impressions ;" which strange paradox, however, is very 
much in accordance with the general tenor and spirit of his sys- 

'Note (12), an(«. ^ Ihid. 
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tern, ttCid-is diMlnetly impafed to htm l^y Rbid, in hi^ Bimfs «» 
ifte inteUeciuat and m^iiw Powers, p. d8-d4, and in lu« /fli^fify» 
&c^ p. 78. Whetlier or not Hnm may have advanced this ^paat- 
tioa more explicitly In his TrmUi»€ qfHnmtm Nature^ I am xmable 
to say, having never seen that jnvenfle performance. 



NOTE {2&)^Page 203. 

This doctrine has been represented in very ridiculous terms 
by its opposers, of whom none have levelled against it a more 
able attack of satire, than that which is to be found in the Me^ 
tnoirs of Scriblertu. 

« Martin supposed an <' universal man" to be like a knight of the 
shire, or a burgess of a corporation, that represented a great many 
individuals. His father asked him, if he could not frame the idea 
of an UNLYEESAL LORD MAYOR? Martin told him, that, never 
having seen but one lord mayor, the idea of that lord mayor al- 
ways returned to his mind ; that he had great difBculty to abstract 
a lord mayor from his fur-gown and gold chain ; nay, that the 
horse he saw the lord mayor ride upon not a little disturbed his 
imagination. On the other hand, Crambey to shew himself a more 
penetrating genius, swore that he could frame a conception of a 
lord mayor, not only without his horse, gown, and gold chain, but 
even without stature, feature, colour, hands, head, feet, or any 
body, — which he supposed was the abstract of a lord mayor." 

Of this " abstract of a lord mayor," Dr. Brown observes, that 
^<it is not more absurd than Mr. Locke's general idea of a triangle ;" 
amd I will venture to add, that, in its main points, it is incontro- 
vextibly true and just. The absurdity, which is upon the whole 
so manifest, does not appear to me to consist in supposing the 
mind to be different from the body, but in supposing that the 
body itself may exist abstractedly from all its parts. This fallacy is 
most ingeniously insinuated by the use of the title lord mayor, 
instead of the simple term mindj or person, and, if we only sub- 
stitute the latter in its place, the opinion of Crambe will, with a 
slight laxity in the mode of expression, be found to correspond 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ i» II I I ■■ I I 111 I II I II i^^^^^^^^^n^n— ^— — 

* Msmairt Sfc, eh, vii. 



wkh iimk'oS Lord Br9C6«[^m> ,aiid;Ql4bQ>PV9»t;a9Pin^U|^lj9jl»Qf 
phers «f every age. It cannot with etiiat propriety be Baid»< tt^ 
we are able to *< feamo aconceptaonf' of the miad abtf rad^dly fropn 
all objeeU of sense» by whkh alone we .ean be Bi«4e aware of <it« 
existence, or have even a relative conception of its nature ;^ but it 
by no means follows, from the admission of such impossibility, that 
we cannot significantly affirm, nor from any reflections or reason- 
ings infer, its existenee as an unknown entity, distinct and different 
from the things which are immediately perceived by sense. And, 
as I have observed, this inference, of its existence as an unknown 
entity, does not at all resemble, or lead to, the absurd supp osition 
of an abstract lord mayor. For, that supposition imphes, not merely 
a distinction between mind and matter, but between matter 
and itself. It supposes the mind to be united to a particular body, 
or, more strictly speaking, to be operating in a certain manneri 
while, at the same time, it affects to abstract it from that very 
body which it is still supposed to animate, and from these opera- 
tions in which it is still supposed to be engaged. 

I know not what the reader may think of a serious examina-« 
tion of the opinions of Crambe ; and I shall, therefore, refrain 
from offering any further comments upon them. But, of this 
there can be no doubt, that, in the ridicule of the quotation to 
which I have directed the reader's attention, is contained the sum 
and substance of all the arguments of the materialists. 



NOTE (34.)— />£^e 213. 

« Here, we see," says WARBURTON,b « he (Mr. Hume) aims 
at a distinction. And what he aims at is not hard to find. 
The question is, whether he has hit the work. I -am afraid not. 
And then the discovery of hi? aim is only the detection of his 
ignorance. In a word, it is a distinction without a difference. 

<< If man be rightly defined a rational amma^ then his nature^ 
or what our philoso^ier calls human naiurey must be a raiimmi 
nature. But, if so, a foundation in reason and an origin in 

Note ( I ), ante. ^ Remarks on Mr. Davis Uums'b Eismfi, S[c» 
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HUMAN NATURE are not two different predicates, but one and the 
same, only in different eiqpressions." 

Lest, however, this wretched criticism should pass uneeusur- 
edy the amiable prelate proceeds in the very next sentence, with 
matchless candour, to detect and confute his own misrepresenta- 
tions. " Do I say, therefore/' he adds, '< that our philosopher 
had no meaning, because he was unable to express any ? Far be 
that from the reverence due to this rectify er of prejudices. My 
objection at present is not to his theology, but to his logic. By 
origin in human nature^ he meant, origin in the fancy or in the 
passions." Here we are explicitly told that Mr. Hume's « dis- 
tinction" was not << without a difference," and that the bishop's 
« objection" was not to that philosopher's " theology," or " logic," 
but only to his choice of terms. And, not only is the distinction 
thus pronounced to be sound and real, but we also learn that it 
was expressed in terms so clear, and unequivocal, that no doubt 
whatever of their meaning rested upon the mind of Warbubton, 
cautious as he was, and free from precipitancy, in the formation 
of opinions. I will not, however, venture upon a comparison of 
Mr. Hume's style of writing with that of his dignified critic. The 
philosopher, doubtless, was deficient in that fervid eloquence, of 
which the Divine Legation is so fine a repository, and which en- 
titles that work of a Protestant Prelate to be received as an oracle 
and text-book of " Polite Conversation" for kitchen-maids, and 
stable-boys.* 



NOTE (Zb.y-Page 221. 

Lord Shaftesbury observes, that " truth, it is supposed, may 
bear aU lights : and one of those principal lights, or natural medioy 
by which things are to be viewed, in order to a thorough recogni- 
tion, is ridictde itself, or that manner of proof by which we dis- 
cern whatever is liable to just raillery in any subject." 

Now, is not this an admirable argument ? Truth may bear all 



* See, among other passages, Warbubtom's Workif vol. xii. page 185. 
Shaftssbvry'i Works, vol. i. p. 61. 
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lights ; therefore it can suffer no injury from being placed in a ri- 
diculous one, — such ridiculous representation of truth being the 
" manner of proof," the test, or touchstone, " by which we dis- 
cern," — what? whether the subjects ridiculed are true or false? 
By no means ; this our author does not say, and, if such had been 
his assertion, he would only have stated his proposition anew, 
without attempting to establish it. What then do we discern by 
the application of ridicule in argument ? " We discern," says he, 
" whatever is liable to just raiUery in any subject ;" i. e. accord- 
ing to our author, ridicule being the touchstone of truth, by its 
application alone we discover, in each particular case, whether it 
truly is, or is not, a touchstone. 

Dr. Warburton, in his controversy with such philosophers, 
has very clearly demonstrated the insufficiency of their arguments, 
and has employed abundance of both raillery and railing against 
the use of those filthy weapons. But, it is not by the monstrous 
inconsequence and futility of their reasonings, that these advo- 
cates of buffoonery can be best refuted. Ridicule might, under 
certain restrictions, be nevertheless a test of truth, although its 
efficacy as such has never been proved ; while, also, the indis- 
criminate use of it might be dangerous or absurd, although the 
very persons, who are foremost to deny its power, are not unfre- 
quently obliged to have recourse to its assistance. For, the questions, 
whether or not, and how far, ridicule should be permitted in ar- 
gument, must, like all other questions, be resolved, not by satire, 
but by good sense. And as I have ventured, in the paragraph 
to which this note refers, to hint at the considerations by which 
JUST, and absurd raillery, may be distinguished ; I need here 
only add, that the system, — ^which holds up ridicule as the test of 
undiscovered truth, not as the punishment of detected error, — 
seems to me to be one, which carries within itself the evidence 
of its own absurdity, and towards which, therefore, irony and de- 
rision may be pardoned, because they are altogether unavoid- 
able. 



ADD£NDA £T CORRIGENDA. 

Page 25) line 8,JW wporov read trp&Tov, 
' 51, S,^^ter incomprehensible, wpftfjr a fioto 4^ <Mlemya<ioii. 

09, s, »upflf.the tetter ■ ri;ferring to note at the bottom <ifthe page. 

lOfr, 14,>br inractly wad indirectly. 

->— 117, 1 8,/or the force of nature read the force of reftioo. 

184, 18,/or even wai read ever wai. 

ISA, /or the reference (note 26) at bottom, read (note M.) 

80S, i3,/or Invariwly read invisibly. 

...^ 317, ftf /or justice read rectitade. 

I cannot conclude my corrections without expreadng regivt, that the aani^t^h urbich 
occupies nrom page 1S3 to 1S6 inclusive, should be submitted to the reader, m the very 
involved and immethodical state in which it appears. No part of the present worJc was 
originalW planned with greater car^} and if, in one part of it more than another, I should 
lament the fault of hasty execution, it is where I may have ventured to gainsay the opioiMi 
of any living author, or to deprive the recent and remembered dead of even unmerited 
prsAse. But, unfortunately, when this volume was preparing for prcm, some ill advised al- 
terations and omissions were made in that intricate part, and, by tne insertion of some links, 
and subtraction of others, the whole chain of reasoning has been materially injured in sim- 
plicity of structure, and in the consistencv of its parts. Not only is obscurity to be com- 
plained of in the paragraph to which I allude, but even Hs meaning fain, in Bome dagvar^ 
suffered. In.consequence of these unlucky accidents, — for which the author solely is respon- 
sible.— he begs permission to substitute the fQll4ywiDgpacagn^,. which he truats ta aaplM* 
winu las objectionable form, adheres aseloselyas possible to the sense and meaning of the 
original. 

•* Wbitfever may have been the first occasion and origin of religious belief, its universal 
prevalence in the world proves it to be congenial to the mind of man ; not would the sup- 
position of an original revd^oa, ithieh has been long fofgotten, be adequate to account for 
the phenomena, without the concurrent hypothesis of a natural tendency to religion in the 
heart. 

For, **the direct arguments for an obsolete revelation being neoessarilv lost, and all 
maakind, with the exeq^on of a few cheologians led on by Dr. Jaagee, despMng or neglect- 
ing the indirect and theoretical evidences of its existence, it seems to be a very harsh sup- 
position, that a revelation, thus totally forgotten, should not only infloanoe human opbiloa 
at tlic present day, but should have continued to be, for a number of centuries, the perma- 
nent and sole sufficient cause of those ceremonies, and doctrines, which universally prevailed. 
Even, therefore, if an original revelation, whereof the traces have been, for so long a time, 
so aenerally lost, did once exist ; further, if even its existence be demonstrable by the theory 
of Magefc we must, it is manifest, still resort to another, and a different hypothesis, namely, 
to that of instinct (which alone remains) to account for the reception of religious doctriaee 

a' Uiese who were totally unacquainted with, or rejected that tneorv. Nay, if, contrary to 
1 that history relates, or reason acknowledges as probable, it will still be pertinaciously in- 
sisted, that the vulgar of all nations were thoroughly versiedin these difficult speculations, 
for wnich the author of the Discourses on Sacrifice is celebrated, what, after all, is inqtUed 
or supposed in this extravagant assertion, than that the intricate system and paradoxes of 
that author are not the result of wiredrawn sophistries and scholastic reasonmgs, but are 
among the innate and uMutored truths which nature spontaneously sugmets to the multi- 
tude ? An absurd supposition, doubtiesa, but not more absurd than that from which it fol- 
lows as a coixiequence» namdy, that the theoretical arguments which are adduced in proof 
of an obsolete revelation, have influenced, to any great extent, the opinions of mankind.** 

I shall only add, that the paragraph which 1 am here the first to censure, the reader will 
find, may be omitted without material ii^ury even to the particular collateral argument 
ivhich it is adduced to fortify ; and that the note annnexed to it at foot of page 186 may, I 
trustt he excepted Arom the general animadversion, which, on account of partial incorrect* 
i^ess and obicuxity, I am content to paM upon those whole four pages of text. 
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The Wtifrd "Note" in ihislndex^ refers to the bottom of the Page spe- 
cified, not to the Collection of Notes which follows the Appendix. 

A. 

Absent man, a paradox, 22. 

Abstraction, doctrine of, considered, 40-51. Extraordinary Ian* 
guageof Cudworth concerning it, 46-47. Singular exposition 
of it, by Dr. Brown, 45 note. See the articles, " Berkeley,'* 
" Brown," &c. 

Affection between the sexes, instinct of, not invariable, universal, 
or determinate, 218-219. 

Antecedence, invariable, of events, equivocal use of the expres- 
sion by Dr. Brown, 67-71, 243. Supposition of, not a 
fundamental principle of belief, 61-62, 77. Absurdity of con- 
founding power y with the mere antecedence of events, 245- 
246, 269-270. 

Arbuthnot, Dr., fine verses of, quoted, 201. 

Argument " ad absurdum," remarks concerning the, 133 note^ 
283-284. 320. The " abscissio infiniti," considered, 283. 

Articles, xxxix., obsolete among the members of the Established 
Church, 297-298. See " Established Church." 

Assent, universal, what it proves. 109-114. 

Atonement, doctrine of. See " Sacrifice." 

Author of Nature, benevolence of the, 15-16, 309-31 1 . His will 

the source of moral duty, 7-8,316. Impious paradox of Dr. 

Brown concerning him, 85. Proofs of his existence doubt- 
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ful according to the principles of Brown, 85-91. And the 
inference itself an impossibility, 91-92. These sceptical 
principles animadverted upon and refuted, 89-91; 92-94; 
Universal belief of his existence, 108, 273-275. See " Chris- 
tianity." Personality of the, established, in opposition to 
Mr. Hume's hypothesis of abstract necessity, or fate, being 
the ruling principle of nature, 254-256. Prescience of the, 
not the cause of its object, 269. See '* Instinct," " Origin 
of Evil." 

B. 

Bacon, Lord, asserts the existence of a religious instinct^ 1 16, 
130, 161-162. 

Balguy, Archdeacon, an instance of the heterodoxy of the 
clergy, — ^his sentiments concerning the Eucharist, 301-302. 

Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, his account of abstraction consider- 
ed, 40-51, his metaphysics recommended, 97-99, 206, 271- 
272. 289-291. Erroneous deduction of, from his system, 193. 
Testimony of his opponents to the irrefragable evidence of his 
tenets, 204-206, 290. His remark concerning the effects of 
Christianity, quoted, 141 note. Ideal system of, maintained, 
1 92- 1 97, 240-243. His tenets not to be confounded with the 
scepticism of Hume, 327-328. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, a specimen of his style, 213, note. 

Bossuet, detects the bigotry of Protestant sectarians, — ^his His- 
tory &c. recommended to Protestants, 304, note. 

Brougham, Lord, his observations upon the philosophical cha- 
racter of Paley, 3 note. Asserts the immateriality of the mind, 
184, et sequen. His remarks upon the relation of cause and 
effect recommended, 272. Similarity between his doctrine 
and that of Crambe, 329-330. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, his exposition of the doctrine of abstrac- 
tion, 45 note. His dogma respecting causation, 55. His re- 
finement upon the doctrine of Hume considered, 56-59. 
Inconsistency of his theory of causation with his opinions 
concerning matter, 240-244. His doctrine of cause and 
effect erroneous, 59-61. His equivocation in the use of the 
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tenns '^ invariable antecedenoe," 67-*70. Summary refutation 
of his theory o^ power ^ 81-86. His extraordinary paradox 
respecting the Deity, 85. Atheistic tendency of his system, ^6- 
94. General observations upon his system, and philoso- 
phical character, 99-103. 243-244. His contempt of Dr. Reid, 
and the other philosophers, 234. Misrepresents the opinions 
of Hume concerning the relation of cause and effect, 234- 
240. His admirable estimate of Mr. Hume's philosophical 
genius, 239. Uses the term ** substance" incorrectly, 245. 
Holds the mirror up to extravagance and absurdity, 271. 
Mistakes the system of Berkeley, 99, 193, 272-273. 

Brutes, advantages of the nature of, 27-29, and notes. In what 
respect worthy of man's imitation, ibid, 

Buffon, exaggerated statements of, respecting the American 
aborigines, 237, 

Butler, Bishop, .quoted, 133-134 note. An argument of respect- 
ing the evidences of Christianity, amended, 161-166. 

C. 

Causation, opinions of Hume and Brown concerning, stated, 
53-56. Extraordinary dogma of the latter, 65, The popu- 
lar doctrine stated, 61-62, and defended 61-85, (and to the 
end of Treatise 11 passim^ with the incident notes.) Difficul- 
ties concerning, stated, 63-70; and illustrated, 70-89. See 
" Antecedence," " Second Causes," « Hume," " Brown," &c. 

Charro, Peter, his admirable advice concerning the method to 
be pursued with infidels, quoted, 285. 

Christianity, infidels indebted to, 113. Its excellent effects upon 
the world, 141. Some excellencies of, enumerated, 140-150. 
Theology of, compared with that of the philosophers, and 
with the vulgar Pagan creeds, 144-149. 

Chrysostom, St, his conunentary upon a passage of St Paul, 
139 note. 

Church, Established, of Ireland, assumes the Popish claim of 
infallibility, 298-300. Maintains the doctrine of the real 
presence in the Eucharist, 300-305, and note. See the arti- 
cles, " Idolatry," « Polytheism," ** Real Presence." 
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Coexistence. See '^ Qualities coexistent." 

Consciousness, veracity of, not disproved by the fallaciousness of 

the memory, 197-204. The argumaits against eonsciousness 

absurd and impious, 324-326. 

D. 

Dens, obscenity of, absurdly charged upon the Churok of 

Rome, 244. 
Divine benevolence. 8ee ^* Author of Nature." . 

E. 

Evidence, circumstantial, not to be rejected because inferior to 
demonstration, 134. Mr. Hume's contempt of it, 210, and 
note. 

Experience, of past events, insufficient of itself to raise an expec- 
tation concerning the future, 53-55. 

F. 

*' Faith, only," misinterpretation of the words, 17-18 note. 
Origin of the mistake, 318-319. Heterodoxy of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church concerning it, 286, note. 
Distinction between certainty and a reasonable faith, 284. 

Falstaff, Sir John, a nominalist, 48. 

Fitness of things, proposed by certain philosophers as a princi- . 
pie of morality, 5. Absurdity of such a rule, 316. 

Free-will, of man, asserted, 26. Analogical proof of, 30. How 
far brutes seem to be denied it, 26-28. 

Future state, the universal belief of a, proves the truth of the 
Christian revelation, 1 67- 171. A future state of retribution, 
disbelieved by the ancient philosophers, 128, 169-170. On 
what grounds maintained by Socrates, 170. 

G. 

Gillies, Dr., his introduction to Aristotle's Bhetoric, recom- 
mended, 201, note. 

Gratitude, instinct of, not invariable, universal, or determinate, 
219. 
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Habit, remarks' upon, 21^24* 

Heathen philosophers, errors of the, 110*1 12<^*-ecrors of the 
vulgar, 112-113. 

Hume, David, his opinion concerning experience, 53. His 
theory of causation preferred to that of Dr. Brown, 5Q^9, 
His vaccinating principles concerning causation, 234*240. 
His incredible scepticism, 207-211. Origin of his mistake 
concerning * * the idea of power," 64-66. His remark concern- 
ing the incomprehensible nature of the Deity, refuted, 92-94. 
The especial object of theological rancour, 94:213-215, 275- 
277. His sarcastic precaution against the religious edu- 
cation of youth, 95. Admits the incontrovertible evidence 
of the Berkeleian system, 205.290. v Admits religion to 
be the object of a natural sentunent, 116-117. 130. 211-212. 
222-226. Origin and result of his speculations, 128.210-211. 
His modest opinion of his essay on miracles, 159-160. His 
arguments against religion, a proof of revelation, 160-162; 
His assertion, that the existence of religion depends upon the 
passion of fear, refuted, 223-226. His theory of the origin 
of religion, 211-212. His theory of causation misrepresented 
by Dr. Brown, 233-240. Arguments of, against the Being 
of a God, 236-238. Denies the truth of the maxim, de nihi- 
lo nihil fit y 238. His assertion, that the Deity is a species of 
algebra, and the world governed by fate, refuted, 254-256. 
His doctrine of the flux and efflux of polytheism, considered, 
275-277. His scepticism erroneously supposed to be a pro- 
secution of the Berkeleian system, 327-328. 

Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, account of his conspiracy with 
Warburton, 213-215. 

Hutcheson, Dr., system of, its merits and defects, 4-5, 253. 

I. 

Ideas> innate j e:idsteDce of^ not requisite to the existence of in- 
stinct, 20-24. 
Identity, of person, folly of disputing about, 1 90. Internal per- 

z 
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ception of^ 198, Proves tbe immatericlity 'of the mind, 
, 108-201, ' 

Idolatry, tendency of the mind to, 286*287, and notes. Falsely 
imputed to the Papiists, 285*288, and notes. Tendency to 
it, of some Protestant sects, 287 note. 
Incomprehensible^ ideajs or words, not impossible ov insignifi- 
cant, 33-39, 47-51, 188-192, 232-234. 
InfalUbflity, claimed by the Established Church, 298^300- 
Infidel, the, reduced to a dilemma, 154-159, 171-179* jn&tua- 
tion of, 172-173. ' . ,^ ^ 

Instinct, a peculiar power, 32-33. Nature of, inopmprelLi^9i^ble, 
34-35, 232. Curious instances of, 35-36, note^^ Operates 
for the benefit of the creature without the interposition of 
reason, 130-132, 323. Universality of existence, not an es- 
sential characteristic of, 216-220. Nor uniformity of opera- 
tion, ibid. Frivolously distinguished by Mr. Hume into 
" primary and secondary," 222-224. Distinguished from 
reason, 307. Makes, its appearance, often without imme- 
diate use, never without prospective design, 312-315. May 
be considered as the Divine wisdom, acting in the creature, 
ibid. Objection agaihst the Divine government, that the 
errors of instinct must, in every case, necessarily result from 
the imbecility or malice of the AuthiM* of Nature,' teftited^ 
306-31 L 

K. 

King, Archbishop, a forcible remark of, 30. 

L. 

Lcmguage, hypothesis of the Divine origin of, refuted, 114-120. 

Laws of nature, indicate the will of the Author of Nature^ 7-8. 
The foundation of morality, 8. Instances of, 8-9. May be 
corrupted, perverted, or restrained, 10-11.26-30. 154. 217- 
220. 315-316. MbiIis of, snd howdistingnishied and proved, 
10-12. Uniformity of, not immediately percared by intuit 
tkm, but discovered by a process of reasomng, 5^^^, €6, 
910^. and implied in every such pir^ess, 254-259. Exist- 
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. eooe of, m geoeral, impllei the existence ^fjptm?«^i 87- nole. 
Are consistent with each other, 106-107. Their authority, 
174-176. &«J " Instinct/' " Power." 

Locke, admitted the existence of a moral sense, 18-20. Erro- 
neous deductions from his principles, 20-21 . Kefutation of 
these errors, 21-24. Asserts that religion makes men more 
senseless than the beasts, 166-167. His illustration of the 
effect and use of general names, adopted by Professor 
Stewart, 262. 

Love of offspring, instinct of, not invariable, universal, or deter- 
minate, 219-307. 

of self. See " Self-love.'' 

, sexual. See " Affection between the Sexes." 

Lucian, attests the profligacy of the heathen deities, 112. 

Lucretius, assertion of, that religion is owing to the passion of 
fear, refuted,' 223-226. Admits the foundation of religious 
principles in the nature of the mind, 227. i 

M. 

Magee, Archbishop, arrogant observation of, respecting Mr. 
Hume's character, nnimadverted upon, 94-95, Terms the rite 
of sacrifice ^' absurd," 125 nole; '*• cruel and unnatural," 156 
note. Adopts the reasoning of the antiquarian in Scriblerus, 
127. Claims for himself and his followers a nfonopoly of the 
human species, 153-154 note. Tenor of his scriptural ar- 

. guments for the Divine origin of sacrifice, exposed, 279-282. 

Mant, Bishop, admits the doctrine of the real presence in the 
Eucharist to be asserted by the Established Church, dOAnote, 

Marsh, Dr., of Cambridge, charges Protestants with evading, 
not answering, the imputation of holding Popish doctrines, 
299. 

Matter, exists only in being perceived, 194-195. 240-243. See 
*• Mind." 

Memory, false dedactions from the fallaciousness of, 198. See 
'* Consoionsness." 

Metaphysics, justly fallen into neglect, 1. Absurd attempts \x> 
simplify, 31-33, 49*50. Diflcouragementa to the atudy 
of, 228. 
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Mind, the, its nature incomprehensible, 33-34. 231-234. ^ States^ 
-of the mind*' an insignificant tenn of claasificatiozi, 49, 
100. Opinions of the ancients concerning the nature of 
the mindy 168. Principal questions concerning its ixxunate- 
riality, enumerated, 186. The only known substance, 192. 
Absurdity of suppbsing it to be matter^ 194-196^ . Imma- 
teriality of, proved from its continuity of existence, 198-201. 
From its individual nature, 201-204. 

Miracles, multiplicity of, incautiously admitted, subvert the ge- 
nuine principles of theism and religion, 121-122. C^u- 
lous reception of, by the vulgar, a proof of the Christian 
revelation, 159-162. 

Montaigne, his quotation from Plutarch, concerning the i^utho- 
rity of natural laws, 220 note. 

Morality, mathematical and metaphysical systems of, reprehend- 
ed, 4-5, 253, Rules of morality, not impressed by nature 
upon the understanding, 19. Admit of exceptions, 107. 

Moral sentiment, doctrine of the, admitted by Paley, 12-17. 
And Locke, 18-20. Insignificant distinctions of metaphy- 
sical moralists concerning it, 2-3, 6. What evidence requi- 
site to prove it, 10-12. Absurdity of denying its existence, 
25-26. Should be believed upon less evidence than is ne- 
cessary to prove the existence of other instincts, 26-30. See 
"Laws of Nature." 

Mysteries, of religion, analogous to those presented in the phe- 
nomena of nature, 292-294. Absurdity and madnesB of 
placing mysteries among the eesentials of religion, 294-297. 

N. 

Names, abstract or compkx, a frequent source of mbtakes and 
sophistry, 31 . Instances of, 47-48. Must necessarily have 
some signification, 42-47. 

Nature, laws of. See " Laws of Nature." 

Nominalist, error of the, 45. 

O. 

Origin of evil, remarks concerning the, 30-308,311,316-318, 
325. 



Paley, Dr, Wm., moral philosophy of, recommended, 3-4, and 
note. His opinions concerning the moral sense vindicated 
from misrepresentation, 12-17. His demonstration of the 
divine benevolence, quoteid, 15-16. Asserts the possibility 
of the mind being a sensible otject, 233. 

Paschal, inculcates obedience to the laws of nature, — ^his ob- 
servation vindicated against a comment of Voltaire, 29-30 
note. 

Patriotism, an operative principle, not merely a word, 47-49. 
How exhibited by savages, 315. 

Paul, St., conmient upon his address to the Athenians, 136-140, 
and note, 

Plato, asserts the profligacy of the heathen deities, 112. Alludes 
to the doctrine of a Trinity y 289. 

Plutarch, remark of, concerning the authority of the laws of 
nature, 220 note. 

Polytheism, tendency of the mind to it, 142-216, 275-277, 285- 
288. Imputation of polytheism, false against Catholics, or 
against the meml)ers of the Established Church, 287. 

Power, intuitive perception of, illustrated, 63. — ^Idea of, implies 
more than "invariable antecedence," 69-71, 80-81, 245-246. 
Belief of, precedes the belief of " invariable antecedence," 
61-62, 79. Existence of, not inconsistent with the principles 
of the ideal* theory, 246-267. Implied in every process of 
reasoning, 254-259. 268-269. See " Laws of Nature." 

Prejudice, incredible eifects of, illustrated, 270-271. 

Priesily, Dr., supposition of, diat Uie prescience of God is the 
cause of its objeet, refuted, 269. 

Q. 

Qualities, coexistent, mystery of» 79-80, 249-254. 

fiealist, error of the, 45. 

Beal presence, of the body of Christ in the Eucharist> not 

impossible, 295. Asserted by tbe Estabiished Ciuurcb, 303* 

305. 
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Reasoning, theory of, mistakes concerning it, 32,36*39. Erro- 
neous opinion of Hume concerning its foundation in expe- 
rience, 53. Inductive reasoning analj2sed, and distinguish- 
ed from demonstration, 256. 269. 

Heid, Dr., forcible remark of, respecting the real existence of 
power y 87 note. Admits the irrefragable evidence of the 
Berkeleian system, 205, 290 note. 

Religion, foundation of, in human nature, proved, 109-130 : 
287-288. 321-324. Sentiment of, must be consistent with 
other instincts, 106-107. Prevalence of, what it proves, 109. 
From confonnity to reason, controverted, 110-117, 128-130, 
150-153. By tradition from an original revelation, contro- 
verted, 118-126^278-282. Variety of opinions conc^ning 
religion, a proof of the Christian revelation, 162-167« The 
passion of fear not the origin of religion, 223-226. Unity 
and concord in religion recommended, 294-295, 305-306. 

Resentment, instinctive feeling of, not xmiversal, invariable, or 
determinate, 219. 

Revelation, want of it the greatest miracle, 135-136. 

Ridicule, not a just test of truth, 221 , 330-331 . Use and abuse 
of it, 221-222. 

S. 

Sacrifice, rites of, their absurdity according to Dr. Magee. 
See " Magee." Origin of, in the nature of the mind, proved, 
150-153. Exposition of Dr. Warburton. See " Warbur- 
ton." Their general prevalence, a proof of the Christian 
revelation, 150-159. Origin of, from a Divine revelatioD, 
refuted, 122-127. 278-282. 

Scriptures, absurd advice of superstitious Christians con- 
cerning the mode of investigating tiiem, reprdi«ided, 209. 
Were written for our instruction, not to supply us with 
subjects for unprofitable controversy, 291-292, See ** Mju- 
teries." x 

Second causes, illustration of the doctrine of, 72-79. 

Self-love, YBgoeness of the term, 217. In what sensa it.dbould 
be used, 218. 

Seneca, extraordinary remark of, that the figure of Jupiter was 
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'* intended" to represent the Supreme Being by whatever 
name we shall call him, 288. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, his philosophical character, 4, 227. His 
position that ridicule is a test of truth, refuted, 221. 330- 
331. Admits the existence of a religious instinct to be a 
proof of the truth of religion, 226-227. 

Sin, the scriptural account of, not inconsistent with the analogy 
of nature, 27 note, 

Socrates, inductive argument of, in favour of a revelation, 113^ 
114, 149-150. Grounds upon which he entertained the 
doctrine of a fliture state of retribution, 170. 

Stewart, Prbfessor Diigald, criticism of, upon the moral system 
of Paley, 2-3. Unintelligible distinctions and subtleties of, 
6. Admits the irrefragable evidence of the Berkeleian theory, 
205. His exposition of the peculiar force of mathematical 
reasoning, quoted, and examined, 262-267. His predilection 
for verbal criticisms, censured, 263. 

Superstition, prevalence of, a proof of the Christian revela- 
tion, 159'i61. 176. Extraordinary effects of, exemplified, 
318-319. 

Swift, Dr. Jonathan, ludicrous illustration of, respecting the 
contagion of example, 103. His cutting sarcasm upon seo- 
tarian zeal, 305. 

T. 

Tajrwater, inefficacy of, as a universal medicine, the best 

argument against tiie Berkeleian system, 290-291. 
Taylor, Dr. of Norwich, observation of, concerning the writings 

of St. Paul, controverted, 137. 
Theories, metaf^ysical, uncertainty of, 1-5. 
Transubstantiation. See '^ Real Presence." 
Trinity, doctrine of the, maintained by Heathen philosophers, 

289. Not prominently put forward in the Scriptures, 291 -292. 

Its possibility asserted, — ^the argument against it involved in 

metaphysical obscurity, 295-296. 
Turton, Dr. T. of Cambridge, oorrects an important error q£ 

Hume, 238. 
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Universal Lord Mayor, Cramhe's notion of one, considered, 

328.329. 
Volney, objection of, against the immateriality of the Supreme 

Being, 92 note. Refuted, 92-94. 
Voltaire, superficial criticism of, upon a remark of Paschal, 29 

note. His jest upon the evidences of Christianity, 163. 
Utility, a criterion of moral rectitude, 12-17. 

W. 

Wallace, Mr., opinions of, concerning materialism, refuted, 
188-204. Admits the irrefragable evidence of the ideal sys- 
tem, 196, 205. Doubts the truth of his faculties, and the 
veradty of consciousness, 197-200. 

Warburton, Bishop, demonstrates the rejection, by the ancient 
philosophers, of the doctrine of a future state of retribution, 
188,^-end of the vulgar polytheism, 147. Is imwillingly 
compelled to admit the existence of a religious instinct, 
129-130. Asserts the origin of heathen sacrifice in the 
principles of reason, 151-152. Anecdote of his conspiracy 
with Dr. Hurd, and scurrilous attack upon Hume, 213- 
215. 329-330. His forcible re^tation of Mr. Hume's asser- 
tion, that the doctrine of the divine unity originated with 
the vulgar, 275-277. His remark upon a passage of Seneca 
considered, 288. His criterion upon Hume's theory of reli« 
gion, inconsistent, 329-330. His just refutation of Lord 
Shaftesbury's position respecting the use of ridicule, 330* 
331. 

Whately, Archbishop, remark of, concerning the syllogism 
called '' obscissio infiniti," 283. 

Wit, among uncivilized people, how displayed, 31^. 
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